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FOREWORD. 


To many, the views expressed in the following pages will appear 
fantastically novel ; to those who believe in whatever a foreigner 
writes as an unassailable truth, I am an anathaema ; and to those who 
consider any deviation from the time honoured belief and tradition as 
sacreligtous, I am a nuisance *, but to those who are eager for new ideas 
and fresh food for reflection, I am perhaps a pioneer. 

lama Civil Engineer by vocation ; to the members of my profession 
1 am a black she£p ; and to the vocational historian and antiquarian 
I am an intruder. 

Fully conscious of my position, I commend the following pages to 
the public for whatever they are worth ; and in these troublesome days 
when every race or tribe is mad after the principle of com part mental 
self determination, if my labours serve as a steering wheel to any body 
in his race, I am {imply rewarded. 

The previous u riters of History of Assam— first a British Doctor, 
second a British Civilian, third a British General, fourth a Bengali 
Professor of Sanskrit, and fifth an Assamese Minister of Local Selfr 
Government have been my guide ; and the various old manuscripts 
published at the Government expense edited by a Professor of English 
Literature and a Professor of Law have been my help along, with 
Various papers published from time to time in different journals. My 
appatent insincerity in my profession in not utilising every piece of 
stone that I found in surfacing my road, but entertaining a soft corner 
in my heart for the few hard blocks that were found carved and 
engraved for satisfying my hobby has also been taken advantage of, 
perhaps as a superfluity. 

The impetus for writing this book came in 1945 from Srijut Frofulla 
Datta Goswami the brilliant acquisition to the staff of the Jagannath 
Barua College, Jorhat. The young Professor taking advantage of my 
love for him and his regard for me, first came with a request for an 
article for a journal in which he was interested ; and when this was 
teceeded to, the request took the form of a series of articles ; and 
when these were planned, the demand rose to writing a book. 

He was joined subsequently by old Sjt, Kuladhar Chaliha, now 
member, Constituent Assembly, who being my next door neighbour, 
while passing som ; of his leisure evenings with me used to turn the 
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? trend of the gossip to the subject matter of the projected book and help 
me with suggestions and fill me with inspiration. 

To both these friends, 1 am grateful, now that the book is ready, 
thought at the time, l sincerely disliked them for leading me to a task 
that appeared like a heavy burden on the already heavy load of war- 
time official dusties, I am indebted to Dr. Kali Das Nag, Dr. Nihar 
Ranjan Roy and lale Dr* B. M. Barua of the Calcutta Univetsity 
whom I had to consult occasionally on various important points ; they 
helped me ungrudgingly with notes and references and suggestions. 

1 am grateful to Principal S. M. Chakravarty M. A. , iSylhet) who 
was my Professor of English in my college days, for kindly going 
through the Manuscript and correcting the language in placea. I have 
deliberately omittted referencing the book, but for those who may feel 
interested, I have appended a Bibliography. 

The difficulties of the press and the paper and of Pictuae Blocks* 
specially in Assam, nov^days are well-known to every body ; and 
after undergoing various inevitable ordeals for about three years, 
amounting to the strain of patience almost to the yielding point, the 
Book has at last come out in its prrsent shape. 1 am after all, grateful 
to the proprietors of the Ananda Printing & Publishing house, Sylhet 
and of theArt Press, Calcutta, 

Shillong 

13.49 


R M Nath 
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Chapter 1. 

THE AUSTRICS. 


The PeopU. 


The first race of people with a more or less organised form of 
society, in the sesne in which the term is understood now, to inhabit 
the province now known as Assam, were the Austro-Asiatics or the 
Austrics, as the Anthropologist calls them. 

Austro-Asiatic is only a generic term. The race of people who 
came to Assam belonged to the same stock that inhabited the vast . 
country comprising the present Indonesian Islands and Australia. . 
Linguistically and culturally, they also belonged to the same stock. 

According to the French scholar Przyluski, the Austrics were 
yellowish brown in colour and poetic, imaginative and lustful in, 
habit. They used to live in batches under the leadership 
of a headman, and they knew the art of cultivating paddy, 
arum roots, turmeric, betel-nuts and betel-leaves by picking up high 
land. They used red pigments. 

The original home of the Austrics is roughly taken by some scholars 
to be somewhere near about northern Indo-China, others locate it in 
Siberia and prefer to call them Finno-Augrlans. 

These people, were divided into several tribes -Khoso, Synteng, - 
Kol, Ho, Gond, Moria, Munda etc. and each tribe designated itself 
by a term which meant ‘man’*— Hor, Hora, Mi, Mei etc. ■ 

According to the author of the “Periplus of the Erythraean Sea”*— 
a Greek navigator of about the first century— A. D.- a race of people, 
called the Besatis, lived in the country in the interior 
part of the mainland to the north of Sumatra and the ' 
country was called the land of THIS. The people were of mild 
temperament and with flat nose and round face. 

The land called This has been indentified by scholars to be the 
"great western state of China— Ts’in, city called Thinae (Hien-yang later 

known as Sig-nan-fu on the Wei-river not far above its 

1W •#**». - con fl uence the Hoang-Ho) in the present province 

of Shen-si.” 

China was known in old days by a general term Chao-Thieus*— 
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meaning Cod’* Heaven-land, and even to [this day, the people of 
Zuh-TMs. northern Burma designate China by the general term 
Thieus’. Chao-Thieus was later on shortend to Chuh- 
Thia, and was also pronounced as Zuh-This. Chao, Chuh or Zuh later 
on meant only high hill or high land. Cultivation carried on by 
picking up a high hill or high land was known as Zuh-moh or Zuhm 
cultivation. The people living in hills were known by the general 
term Mei-Zuh or Mi-Zuh ; others were known as Mei-thls, 

Taing, Tien or Ti means state, dominion or kingdom, and the 
people were also known after the name of the state. Besa-tien or 
Besati was the name of a state in China or Chu-This, 
K b«t la and the people of that state were called the Besatis. In 

a much later period, the people from the Kham-ti (Kham-Gold) were 
known as the Khamtis. Similarly the people of the Ts’in-taing were 
known as the Ts’in-taing, Synteng, or Syntien. Syntien was later 
on pronounced as Chyntien and then aB Zyntien, and now they are 
known, as the Jaintias. 

'Kha’ means water course in a river or a lake or a spring, and 
Chai (Bodo) means persons or children. Chai (chinese) also means 
blood, and chai-kha or Kha-chai means bloody water. The people 
living by the side of the spring from which reddish water oozed out 
were the Kha-chais, and they were later on known as the Khasias or 
the Khasis. 

The Moria sect of the A us tries who were originally known as the 
Mei-Morias settled in the north eastern part of [the country 
which was later on known as the head or the 
Mahtak or Matak country. Later on, they mixed up 
With the Bod os and other tribes and were known as the Morans, while 
their tribe name was transformed from Mei-Moria to Maya-Moria or 
Moa-MoHa. They were completely Hinduised in later times and they 
played an important role in overthrowing the powerful Ahom Empire. 
Some scholars have endeavoured to interpret Maya or Moa with 
reference to black-art 

A batch of the Zuh-This people from their original home-land 
in die land of This migrated south-west-wards along the course of the 
river that rising from the hill on the south-western 
border of China joined the Tsangpo river at the 
north-eastern comet of Assam. As they proceeded, they found the 
water course in the river very wide, and they called it Lao-tu 
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f wide' water), and this name later on under-went transformation into 
Lonit. The main river flowing through Assam was known all 
along as the Lohit and the country was known as Lauhitya in all 
old Indian records. This migration very probably took place 
in about 2750 B. C. 


These immigrants coming from Zhu-Thts land were known in this 
country as the Zuh-This people. They lived for several centuries 

Zuhm. Cultivation * n now known as the Brahmaputra Valley, 

where the country inundated by the water of the big 
river was found very fertile for paddy. The Tsang-po river originating 
from the Manas lake and flowing east-wards joined the Lohit river 
and the combind water course coming down to the plains, in later 
times, was given the name Brahmaputra. 

Coming from China, the first homeland of paddy, the Zuh-This 
people introduced the cultivation of paddy for the first time in this 
eastern part of India. They however, continued the practice of 
cultivating arum-roots, turmeric etc. by picking up the high land with a 
pointed iron implement like a hoe called the ‘Moh-khew*, and this 
kind of cultivation was known as the Zuh-Moh or the Zuhm 
cultivation. The rice beer which these people used as an invigorating 
drink was also known as the ‘Zuh’ meaning the heavenly drink. 

Though these people took to cultivation, they still considered 
the vocation to be of secondary importance for the maintenance 
of their lives, and the work was left to the womenfolk of the family, 
while the males ran after wild animals for gathering flesh for 
food. From this practice, either by choice or by compulsion, the 
belief gained ground that the womenfolk were the best suited for 
cultivation. Women produced children out of their wombs, vegetation 
also grew out of the earth. The fecundity of women was same as 
that of the earth. When cultivation assumed an Tiasportant part In 
family life, the womenfolk for their supposed relationship with the 
earth were considered important persons for the society and they 
were held in high esteem. The matriarchal rules, in the matter of 
inheritance and other affairs, thus grew up in the society. 

Earth was likened to a woman, she was the Mother Earth, and the 
country was also a woman — the Mother. Now, Assam as her physical 
geography stood in those days, and as it stands even now, 
extended from the high hills on the north-east frontier 
towards the south-west with the mighty Brahmaputra river as her back- 
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Ratna-pltha. 


bone. She being a woman, the north eastern portion'from Sadiya 
upto the Bharali river in the present Darrang district was her crown— 
(or Sumtru). This portion was known in later times as Saumar. 
The Dibrugarh and Sadiya area together were known in later 
times as the Mastak or Mahtak (meaning the head) country. 

The area between the Bharali river and the Rupashi river, in the 
present Nowgong district, formed the neck and the 
breast of the country, and this was known as the 
Ratna-pitha, or the ornamented area. 

The Gauhati area up to the Monas river formed the waist or 
the portion of the genital organ (. Kama), and was known as the 
Kama-pitha. From a natural spring flowing out of a rocky hill on 
the bank of the Brahmaputra river oozed out reddish water due 
probably to the fact that the rock contained red-haematite. The 
people living near about this area were known by the general term 
Kha-chais or the Khasias or the Khasis. 

The water of this spring assumed a reddish tinge only during the 
rainy season when the flow increased naturally, and in other parts 
of the year the colour was natural. At the point at 
which the water oozed out from the rock at its foot, 
there was a natural fissure conical in shape about nine inches in 
length and fifteen inches in width and reddish pink in colour — looking 
very much like the genital organ of a woman. This further 
strengthened the belief that Mother Earth menstruated through this 
fissure at the pick time of cultivation. The place was therefore, 
called the Ka-Mei-Kha ( mother- water course). Later on, the Hindus 
named the place Kamakhya and worshipped it as the genital organ 
of the Supreme Mother. ( Kha as verb means to give birth to ). 

The lower portion of the country represented the feet of the 
Mother, and was later on named the Bhadra-Pitha or the 
Venerated region. 

The Zuh-This people, as they flourished and increased in number, 
migrated west-wards along the belt at the foot of the Himalayas 
and reached as far as Afganistan and probably to the 
further west. They were centralised in three important 
centres— in the east in Assam, in the centre in the present Bareilly 
district, and in the north in Afganisthan. These three centres were 
later oh named as the Prag-Zuhthis, the Madhya Zuhthis and the Uttar- 
Zuhthfe. The word Zutvthis was transformed later on into the 
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Sanskritic form Jyotish, which word literally means astronomy, and 
has been responsible for a lot of speculations amongst scholars as to 
; the adeptness of the people of that ancient period in that particular 
branch of science. 


The cultivation season in Assam started In those days, as it does even 
now— *-just when the monsoon broke usually in the middle of May. 

Cultivation 38 80011 38 spring was over, the thought of the 

people turned to cultivation. It was necessary therefore, 
to do something to rouse the propensity for fertilisation in Mother 
Earth, so that she might he capable of conceiving and producing 
abundantly. This was done logically In a simple way by rousing the 
feeling of excitement in the womenfolk, — for, they possessed the same 
physio-logical properties as mother Earth. 


In the month of April (Bohag or Baisakh of the Assamese) males and 
females, married and unmarried — mostly* the latter — dressed In their 
Bohag-Bifiu best, congregated in a festive mood in the open field, 
^ ol,9g- and indulged in amorous songs and sex-appealing dances. 

The dress of the girls consisted of cloth with Ted border and red 
florets, and the palms and the feet were anointed with the red pigment 
made out of myrtle leaves. 


The songs were composed extempore, referring to natural environ- 
ments and day-to-day life and appealing to the softer feelings. These 
were mostly simple love appeals — often times verging on what may be 
considered as obscene by modem people. 


The dances were nothing but imitations of the effects of nature 
Bohag Bihu * n t ^ e environment in the preceding and the following 
Dances. months. 

Swaying of the upper part of the body backward and forward with a 
sudden jerk, keeping the lower part stiff, was an imitation of the effect 
of the storm on trees. The bending of the Upper part of the body 
back-ward and forward was the effect of the high wind on bamboos 
and paddy plants. Sitting down suddenly represented the breaking of 
trees. Shrieks represented the rustling sound of the storm. The 
movement of the hip with a sudden jerk represented the waving df the 
palms, cocoanuts or betehnuts on the trees by the wind, and the gentle 
fluttering of the stretched-out hands represented the ripples caused in 
the water of the great river. 

After Mother Earth had been excited to full youth, the flowers 
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Aiotiasthimi. 


of the Asoka^plant which wa* tonic for the uterus were applied to her 
by floating them in her spinal chord — the Lohit river. 
This ceretnonoy has been adopted by the Hindus' as 
Asoka-asthami, but this is performed in the Bame old fashion only in 
Brahmaputra river. 


Then the cultivation began, and in the month of June when the 
time of sowing the seed came, it was considered necessary that Mother 
Ambu-Ba<!«i Earth should menstruate — to develop the symptom 
or Q f ber ^ability for conception. The ceremony was 

observed on the Kamakhya hill at the out-let of the natural spring. 
The mother was in her course and it was absolutely necessary to leave 
her undisturbed for four days. Ploughing or picking the earth was 
strictly forbidden during these four days. The womenfolk who were 
incapacitated for conception due to widowhood or otherwise, were 
prescribed food that would keep their feelings suppressed. 


Virgins dressed in their best performed a dance at a very slow pace. 
It was unnatural that there should be any sharp movements on the 
Nongkrem* fifth day of the course. The virgins put on a red pig- 

Dance. ment on their fore-heads — as a symbol of having had 

attained puberty— and the joy was expressed by the slow pace dance. 
The ceremony is preserved in the Nongkrem dance of the Khasis. 
The modem artist ridicules the dance as an art-less ant'killing 
perambulation, but the fundamental idea at the root of the ceremony 
could not prescribe otherwise. 


The seed had been sown, Mother Earth had conceived, and it was 
considered in the fourth or the fifth month of her pregnancy when 

K«t! Bihu the were COm tD somet k* ng to keep 

her in the best of her health and spirits and avert 
any calamity to the foetus. A small plantain tree was dressed in the 
simple cloth veiled like a bashful woman, and in the middle part 
representing her belly were tied paddy plants, black arum, giant 
arum, turmeric plants, the chief products of cultivation, which were 
growing in the womb of Mother Earth. As medicinal doses were 
tied Bael fruits as an antidote to constipation, leaves of Asoka as an 
antidote to uterine troubles, Aparajita creeper as an antidote to phlegm, 
Barela and Jayanti plants as antidotes to troubles in the pelvis. Then 
festivities with songs, dances and eating and drinking continued for four 
to seven days. On the last day of the ceremony filthy and obscene 
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language was freely used amongst the partakers in the ceremony with a 
view to frightening away the calamity that might harm the foetus. 

The ceremony in a modified form is now observed by the Nagas as 
their great festival for seven days. Singing, dancing and feasting form 
the main features. The Hindus have now adopted the ceremony in a 
different manner in the great festival — the Durga Puja. The Kola~Bou, 
the technically chief deity of the festival is made even how-a-days in 
the old form of the Austrics, and Durga the main deity of the show is 
only an emblem of killing the calamitous demons with ten weapons. 
The use of obscene language is avoided now-a-days. 

The Assamese people observe the ceremony on the last day of the 
month of Asvin by illuminating their houses. 

The mother conceived, the child grew, and when the harvesting was 
over — she was delivered of the child. The people of the house bathed 
in the early morning. The mother had to be kept 
warm, and for this purpose, Mejis or Bhelaghars built 
with heaps of stubbles in different parts of the field were set fire to. 
Cakes and drinks made out of the fruits of cultivation were exchanged 
and eaten together in a great festivity. This ceremony is now observed 
on the last day cf tbe month of Pous and is also called the Pous- 
Parvan or the Pitha (Cake) parvan. 

All these cultivation ceremonies of the Austrics are observed even 
now all over the Assam Valley — in the plains as well as in the hills. 
The Hindus in the plains observe these festivals on the last day of the 
month — previous to the month after which the festival is named, but 
the hill-people observe the festivals on any date or dates fixed by the 
head-man of a particular locality during the season. 

All these festivals except the menstruation festival are now known 
as the Bihu festivals. Bohag Bihu is observed on the last day of the 
previous month, Chaitra ; Kati Bihu on the last day of 
Bihu-Dvishu. Asvin, and Magh Bihu on the last day of Pous. The 
term Bihu is derived from the Sanskrit word “Dvishu” meaning 
dividing into two, which referred to the date of the solar equinox, 
when, the day and the night were of equal duration. The Aryan year 
commenced from the ‘Dvishu’ day, and the last day of the previous 
month being the new year’s eve wa» a day of rejoicing and festivity. 

Different schools of thought counted the month with regard either 
to the movement of the sun or of the moon, and the year commenced 
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on the date either on the vernal or the autumnal equinox. With 
the precession of the equinox, the first month of the year also changed 
from time to time, but the tradition of the observance of the 
festival of new year’s eve in any particular month continued even 
when that month ceased to be the last month of the year. 

According to astronomical calculations, Agrahayan (Nov.-Dee.) 
was the first month of the year in about 4000 B.C., Kartik in about 
2200 B.C. and Asvin in about 1400 B.C. The last days of all the 
corresponding previous months were at one time or other the days 
of the new year’s eve. 

When the Aryan civilisation spread into Assam, the Dvishu 
ceremonies were found to coincide more or less with the cultivation 
festivals of the indigenous people, and with fusion of culture the 
festivals were merged. The tradition of the observance of the last day of 
Asvin by the Assamese people as a Dvishu day (Kati-Bihu) entitles them 
to the tradition of the Aryan culture of about 2200 B. C., when perhaps 
the first wave of Aryan culture spread into Assam. 

The Austrics believed in the immortality of the soul or the spirit. 
When a person died, his or her spirit was Believed to take shelter in a 
Religion roc ^ or a tree # an d the relatives of the deceased erected 

a piece of stone at a convenient place to provide an 
easy resort for his or her spirit. Food and drink were offered on 
another flat piece placed in front of the vertical one. 

The Khasis and the Jaintas erect numbers of such stone megaliths — 
even now-a-days in memory of their deceased. The Khasis call them 
NtaW'Bynna (Maw — stone \ Bynna — to let people know, to comme- 
morate). These megaliths consist of a vertical piece of stone fixed into 
the ground with a flat squared piece placed on four stone pegs in front 
of the vertical one. At the time of the erection ceremony, the vertical 
piece is decorated with the dress ot the deceased according to his or her 
»ex, and the food and the drink meant for the spirit of the deceased are 
heaped on the flat piece. The Garos erect onlv a vertical piece made 
usually with timber, and this piece is oftentimes carved with the face 
and dressed with the clothings of the deceased. 

Dr. Hutton considered these megaliths as representations of phallic 
worship — the vertical piece representing the male, and the flat piece 
representing the female. But the actual ceremony of erection does not 
support this interpretation. Vertical ones are ereeted to represent 
either a male or a female! and the flat piece is only a plate for the food* 
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Stuffs. Pedestrians revere the vertical piece but do not hesitate to squat 
on the flat piece. 

The Mikirs who were influenced by the Khasi culture perform the 
death ceremony of their deceased by performing the Chuman-Kang 
Chuman-Kong- Dance— (Ka-iang= Dance) literally meaning the dance of 
^ ance ’ the heavenly people — the Khasis. Unmarried boys and 

girls of marriageable age go round in a circle at a slow pace, each one 
holding the waist of the other. The girls are veiled. Most obscene 
songs appealing to sex and sex intercourse are sung by dancers and the 
audience — while beating of drums continues in a corner of the gathering. 
Wailings go on near the megaliths erected in memory of the deceased 
in honour of whom the ceremony is performed on one side, and the 
sex appealing songs and the dance by virgins and unmarried youths go 
on simultaneously on the other side. 

This ceremony is evidently purely Austric, and the dance and the songs 
are only devices to rouse the propensity for making good the loss sustained 
by the community by the death which is mourned on the other side. 


The belief that women were specially related to Earth further 
strengthened the belief that they were special favourites of God. In 
religious ceremonies womem took the active part in 
God s Woman. 0 jg c f a ti n g as a go-between between men and God. At 

the time of draught, the dancing of a naked woman, and at the time of 
pestilence in crops, the tour of a naked woman round the area were 
considered enough to please the angry God, and bring relief. The spirit 
of God found abode in women to foretell events. This Austric belief 
has been assimilated in various Hindu customs. Doe-dhani or 
Deva-'dhani literally meaning God’s woman is still common in Assam 
to officiate as God’s vehicle to foretell events. The Deva-dasi system 
of dedicating women to the god of a temple appears to be a direct 
influence of the Austric culture. 

In the matter of administration and inheritance, the women got 
preference. The man went to the family of the woman 
he married, and the youngest daughter of the family 
inherited the property. 

The Austric* like the Polynesians made drums by scooping out 
hollow the trunk of a tree anJ covering its sides with 
Art & skins of animals. The dhol scooped out of a tree 

trunk is yet the important musical instalment in Assam, specially 
in Bihtt festivals* 
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Canoes were also made out of a long tree by scooping out its heart 
wood* These boats are still a speciality in Assam* 

Houses were built with bamboos and thatch or leaves on a raised 
pedestal made with trees. The buildings had two sloped roofs, and the 
end formed the frontage. All the members of the family lived in the 
same room. Little boys and girls, when they were grown up a bit, 
were compelled to sleep in seperate dormitories built separately for 
each sex in every village This system is still in vogue amongst hill 
tribes in Assam. 

China having had developed hunting, fishing, animal husbandry, 
growth of clans, and the marriage system in about 2800 B, C., and the 
use of the plough, and medicinal plants in about 2700 B. C., the 
Zhu-This people who came to Assam introduced the Moh-Khiew or 
the pointed hoe for Zuhm cultivation and also introduced the culti- 
vation of paddy in Assam. Apart from the few iron implements, they 
also used stone implements of the neolithic period and such implements 
are found in the hills of Assam. The use of a few medicinal plants was 
also known to these people. 

These people did not know the use of cows or buffaloes either for 
cultivation or for milk, and as a matter of fact, no hill tribe in Assam 
A ( ^ use them even now for these purposes. Bison and the 

Methon were hunted and goats and pigs were tamed for 
flesh. The elephant appears to have been unknown to these people, 
for there is no word for elephant in the Khasi language ; the word 
‘Han* has been adopted later on. 


Chapter II. 

THE NEGROIDS. 

The next race of people who influenced the culture of India were 
the Negroids who migrated from the South and the South West ; but 
their progress into the northern and the eastern zones of India was 
stemmed by the Austrics who fought them sucessfully. Thus hampered 
in northern move, the Negroids had to confine themselves to the 
southern parts of India from where they made an easterly move and 
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reached the Indonesian islands where they mixed freely with the 
Austrics in that area. The people of the mixed blood then moved 
westwards and entered Assam where, however, they were confined to 
to the hills on the eastern border of the country. These were the 
Nang-gas 9 or the people coming from heaven, and are now known 
as the Nagas who as a memento of their old habitation on sea-shores 
still prize conch-shells and cowries as valuable decoration for their 
persons. 


Cultivation. 


Origin. 


They have adopted the Zuhm and the terraced cultivation and 
retained the various cultivation-festivals along with the installation of 
stone monoliths in modified forms. The Negro spears 
are their weapons, the Austric drums are their instru- 
ments of music and war and the Austric rice-beer (Zuh) is their 
national tonic drink. 

The Nagas believe that they are bom of stone ; and many sects 
reverentially point out to stones in certain caves near their villages 
as their original progenitors and preceptors. A big rock 
with a cavity — the sign of female generative organ, and 
a mace* like stone block — the emblem of male organ near by with a lot 
of small boulders near them, are supposed to be the original parents 
of the Nagas. 

The vertical stone monolith set up by the Nagas — as the Gena 
stone— appears to be an emblem of their original fore-father ; and 
such cultural traits and survivals may be compared with the stone cult 
among the people of Indonesia (Sumatra, Phillipine) Malanesia and 
Polynesia (Hawaii-Maori). 

The Nagas must have migrated to Assam at different times starting 
from a period about two thousand years before the Christian era, but 
what relation they or any of their tribes had with the rulers of the 
plains area of the province in different ages is not clear. It appears 
however, that none of the kings of Kamarupa did ever climb the Hills 
on the the eastern border to subdue the various tribes of Nagas as no 
trait of Kamarupi culture of any of the dynasties from the Asuras to 
the Palas is traceable in the whole HilL 

The various tribes of Nagas each speaking a language of its own had 
their own system of government. Each village or a group of villages 
had a chief and each village was again divided into 
several * Khels 9 with a headman over each khel. There 
Was no such thing as paramount power, but each tribe or each chief 
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was always anxious to prove his worth more over the neighbours by 
constant feuds and head-huntings. 

Some of the chiefs living close to the civilised countries in the* 
plains came in contact with the rulers of those countries in connection 
with trade ; and Manipur to the South and Kamarupa to the west did 
certainly influence the Nagas to a certain extent in the matter of trade, 
industries, art and warfare. A certain Ahom King of Assam banished 
his faithless pregnant wife to the house of a Naga-Chief, and the child 
born of this queen was taken back to the Ahom court as a high official. 
Another Ahom King Gadadhar Singha found a safe shelter in the house 
of a Naga Chief during the period of his political incarceration. 
Similarly, the most powerful King of Manipur — Garib Newaz had the 
tradition of Naga lineage. 

The word Naga — appears to have been derived from archaic 
Manipuri • — Nattg-ga meaning coming from heaven {Nang-da going to 
Art A Craft heaven). None of the Nagas except a few tribes living 
far into the interior are naked ; as a matter of fact, they 
are expert in weaving their own clothes — dyed in different brilliant 
colours. The spears and the daos — are well built with properly 
tempered steel and their handles are artistically decorated with fast* 
coloured hair. Even the bamboo beer-bottle and the wooden belt for 
holding the dao are artistically painted. Cowries are used for 
decorating clothes and head-gears. The Angami Nagas are good 
artists in ivory works. Crude art in timber decorates buildings and 
village gates. Massive stone work in buildings is a speciality of the 
Nagas. The Nagas used a kind of iron coin — called Jabilee — in arrow 
shaped strips. 

With the fall of the Kachari King who had his capital at Dimapur, 
in 1530 A. D., the Angami Nagas who lived in the Kohima area became 
Angami- very powerful ; and under the leadership of the chiefs 

Supremacy. c f Khoncmah and Mozomah they infiltrated into the 
plains of Sibsagar and Nowgong, and incarcerated all other neighbour- 
ing tribes to gain suzerainty over them. The Angami Chief again 
vied with the Mozomah Chief in this bii for power. 

The British came in conflict with the Nagas in 1831, when a party 
of officials started from Manipur for reconnoitiring a road from Imphal 

Under Manipur t0 ^ibsagar. The party was badly opposed and in 
* pur ‘ retaliation, Gambhir Singh, the king of Manipur, led a 
huge army against the Nagas, subdued them all and annexed the whole 
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Naga Hill area to his Kingdom in 1833. But after Gambhir SingVs 
death in 183SJ the Nagas again became turbulent and carried on. 
depredations in Sibsagar and Nowgong districts. 

Various expeditions were sent by the British officer stationed in 
Nowgong against the Nagas through Haflong, the Nowgong-Doboka- 
t. n ... . Mohongdijua-Dimapur and the Golaghat-Dimapur track* 

The British. , , _ . 

in 1838, 1839 and 1840 respectively, with no appreciable 
results. In the meantime, the Chiefs of Khonomah and Mozomah 
started fighting among themselves — the former with the help of the 
Manipuri and the latter with the help of the Kachari mercenarie*. 
These feuds were put an end to in 1819 when Lt. Vincent led % 
successful expedition against the Nagas and brought the whole Hill 
area under the control of the British. 


Chapter III 

THE KIRATAS 


All the ancient records mention a race of people called the Kiratas 
living on the Himalayan borders and also in Assam. The Vajasenay* 
Epkj Samhita and the Atharva*Vedi describe the Kiratas as 

the people residing in caves. The Great Epic Maha- 
bharata mentions several principalities all along the border land of the 
Himalayas, ruled by Kirata Kings with whom the ruler of Delhi had to 
come into conflict. The Kalika Purana describes the Kiratas — as 
having short stature, golden colour, shaven head, rough akin, and 
addicted to meat and drink. According to this authority the present 
Assam area was being ruled over by GKotoka — a Kirata Chief when 
Narakasura invaded the country in about 2200 B.C. According to 
Mahabharata, Bhagadatta of Pragjyotisha joined the battle of 
Kurukshetra with a strong army of Kirata and Chinese soldiers. 


The author of the Periplus makes no mention of the present Assam 
area in particular, but before reaching the 'Gangetic 
delta, the Greek navigator met with flat nosed 
Kirrhadaes and other tribal races. 


Periplus. 
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«*- The Nagarjuni Kunda inscription — dated-lst-2nd centry A.D., 
H«s«riunt found on the south bank of the Kistna river in the 

Kunda. Deccan, mentions a great Buddhist religious institution 

dedicated to the Buddhist teachers of the Theraveda (orthodox) sect 
who were described as gladdeners (converters) of the countries— 
Kashmir, Gandhar (Afganistan), Cina, Cilata, Tosali, Avaramta, 
Vamga, Vanavasi, Yavana, etc. 

The Greek writer Nonnos (5th Century A. D.) describes Thyamis and 
Olkaros — two sons of the expert navigator Tharseros of the Cirradioi 

race . Pliny makes mention of the Scyrites or Syrites 

Gr««l< Writers. ' - ^ 

tribe. 

All these terms— Syrites, Cirradioi, Kirrhades, Cilata — refer to the 
same people who are described as Kirata in Indian records. The 
Kiratas had a great influence over ancient Assam. 


Who were these Kiratas f The word Silk is derived from the ori- 

- , ginal Mongolian— Sirkek, Korean-Sir, Chinese-Ssi, Greek 

Silk-Trader. _ . « . 

Ser, Latin-Sencum. 

The word “Sari”, wearing cloth of Indian ladies, is derived from Ser. 
The dealer in Silk was called the Seres or the Scyrites. The word 
Scyritae, Cirrh'adae and Kirata appears to have had originally referred to 
dealers in Silk. 

Silk was originally produced in China and it was catered by mer- 
chants of Turkestan through Tibetan intermediaries to India and Assam. 

That there was an ancient route from China along the course of the 
Lohit river to Assam has already been mentioned. The Zuh-This people- 
T d R 0 f«s came to Assam Valley by this route. The Chinese 
records of about 248 A. D. mentions a trade route from 
Yunan in South China through Shan states, Hukong Valley, the 
Brahmaputra river, and Kamarupa to Pataliputra (Patna) and Sravasti. 
Other routes were from Signanfu to Lanchowfu, then to Siningfu, 
thence to Kokonor and south-west-ward by Lhasa and the Chumbi 
Valley to Sikkim and the Ganges. There were other sub-routes through 
Nepal along the course of the Arun river, through Kailas peak along the 
Brahmaputra, A route from Lhasa led into Assam along the Lower 
Brahmaputra, and another mute from near Manas Sarobar was along 
the course of the Subansiri river. The route from Lhasa took two 
months to reach Chounahat on the border of Assam, and four miles 
from border of Assam was Gegunshar. The trade route with Bhutan 
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and Tibet through Udalguri in the Darrang District along the course of 
the Dhansiri river is still in use. 

It is therefore, clear that in ancient times traders from different parts 
of Tibet, Central Asia and China flocked to Assam through various 
routes, and as they traded mostly in Silk, they were generally called 
Seres - Cirrahadoi (in modern sense Serek-cloth walla) Syrites — Cirata — * 
Kirata. 

The word Kirata therefore, is a general term referring to the people 
of the Mongolian origin and it refers specially to the Bodos. It is they 
who first introduced the cultivation of Silk of different varieties in 
Assam in those ancient times, and Assam has therefore, been famous 
for her silk from time immemorial. It is therefore, that all the hill 
tribes of Assam are expert weavers of silk of some form or other, and 
Muga and Patsilk are an indigenous household art in Assam. 

These Kiratas, when they settled in Assam, took to cultivation and 
due to their natural prop:nsity carried on trade with their original 
homeland on one side and other parts of India on the other. They 
made good warriors and were expert boatmen. When the Austric 
power was on the wane, they became the rulers of Assam. 


Chapter IV. 

THE BODOS. 

When the > Austrics were gradually weakend, either due to their 
conflicts with the Negroids or due to their giving way to pleasure and 
* ease, a fresh invasion of their country started from the 

ok nort h along the whole northern front from across the 

Himalayas, The invaders were a race of people who inhabited the 
country north of the Himalayas and west of China. This country was 
known as the Bod or the homeland, synonymous with Sanskrit Varsha 
(as in Bharat' Varsha the home land of Bharat* India). There were 
various parts of the country — Hor-Bod, Kur-Bod etc ; and in later 
times when Buddhism spread into that country, the southern part 
inhabited by Buddhist Lamas was known as Bsti (Lama) Bod which 
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has now been transformed into Tibbot or Tibet To the east of the 
Bod country and on the Chinese border lived numerous hill tribes of 
which the Chaos were the most powerful. The corresponding Chao 
word for Bod or homeland was *Meung’ and the Bcdo word ‘la* meant 
vast Hence, perhaps this area was later known as Meung-la, or 
Mongla, very probably when the Chaos became a powerful power in 
China. Later on, the area came to be known as Mongolia. 

The inhabitants of various parts of the Bod country were known 
as Boddo-Ficha or Boddo-cha (Ficha-cha = children) or the children of 
the Bod country, and were later known simply as the Boddo or the 
Bodo. Some of them however, retained the name of the particular 
portion of the country from which they migrated at a later date. These 
were the Koches who perhaps migrated from the Kuchar or the Kucha 
area and the Mechas who migrated from the Mecha area. 

These people had the influence of the Chinese culture in the east 
and the Egyptian and the Babylonian culture in the west due probably 
to their intercourse with the people of those countries in connection 
with trade. In religion, they were worshippers of the symbol of 
vegetation sprouting or growth in the form of a vertical mound of stone 
or mud, or in the form of a twig of 'Manasa’ or r Siju’ (Euphorbia- 
Neripholia) that grew naturally with all its stems sprouting vertically 
upwards with five ribs and five depressions. This was called "Bathou- 
Bria”. The root cause of sprouting was considered to be the union of 
two Snakes just like the Gee and the Era of the Egyptians. Snake as 
the root cause of energy has again been the Hittite influence. In art 
they were experts in songs and dances and music and fond of bronze 
gongs, cymbals and big drums. They reared silk-cocoons and spun 
fine yarn out of them and made lustrous cloth dyed with blue, red and 
yellow pigments. The Bodo word Halali means lustre-emitting, and 
the Chinese traveller to Assam in the seventh century A.D. Hieun- 
Tsang prized very much a Halali coat made with Bodo silk and presen- 
ted to him by the then King of Assam. 

The first Jbatch of the Bodos who migrated to Assam came from a 
place situated at the confluence of two rivers — Dila-Ubra (big water) 
and Changibra (small water), due to that area being disturbed and 
c on ver te d into a desert by an earthquake. This was very likely a -part 
ofthe present Gobi desert lying at the confluence of the modem 
Khasgar-daria and Yarkand-daria, 
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By batches they came and spread over the whole of Assam; sometimes 
ousting the Austrics and sometimes living amicably with them. They 
installed the phallic emblem of their worship near the 

Kamarupa 

Austric Kameikha. The Austrics termed this emblem 
by the name Umei-LudahFia (U Sign of masculine gender, Mei= mother, 
Ludai=male genital organ, Fia-pha=god). This name underwent trans- 
formation to Umaluda-Umanuda, and is now known as Umiananda,-a 
Siva Lingam on the peacock island in the middle of the Brahmaputra 
opposite Gauhati, traditionally believed to be the consort of Kamakhya. 
The Bodos called the Austric Kameikha the genital organ of mother 
earth, Ka-Mei-Fria (Fria= female god). Gradually, the place containing 
the two important places of worship of the two great peoples of the 
country came to be known by the names Kamaluda,-Kamaruda ; 
Kamalupa, Kamarupa. The last name still stands, while the other 
names are found in various old chronicles of foreign writers. 


The Bodos migrated to and settled in the vast plain area comprising 
of the present North Bengal, and this was probably the first area of wide 
^ I and vast plain land that they settled in. They therefore, 

Pg *’ perhaps, called the country Ha (land) Bang (plenty) 

La (big, wide) meaning plenty and wide land. It is very probable that 
the present name of the country — Bangla ( Bengal ) is derived from its 
ancient Bodo name. 

A similar name was given to the plain area in the North West part 
of Assam in the present North Lathimpur district where the country 
was known as Ha- Bang (Ha-bung) even in the historical period. 
Mai-Bang (Mai —paddy) is the name given to the plain portion of the 
North Cachar Hills in a much later date. 


The Bodos in the western area, north of the United provinces and 
the central provinces, mixed their blood with the Aryans when they 
later settled in India. A certain prince of the solar dynasty 
tippmrm* — Druhya is believed to have had married a princess of 

a Bodo Chief and the children of the union started a Bodo royal family 
that first settled somewhere near present Allahabad on the bank of the 
Jamuna river and were known as the TFphra (Ti*water, phra^pha^god) 
or the children of the water*god. They migrated eastwards and one 
of the chiefs of the family— Protardon established a Kingdom on the 
bank of the Kapili river in the present Nowgong district about 1900 
B.C. These people soon came in conflict with the Bodos who had 
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come to this country previously and were driven southwards to the 
Barak valley in the present Cachar district. 

Here they ruled for several centuries over other minor Bodo groups 
the Haflongas, the Japlongas, the Rungrangs, the Luchi-Dafas &lc, and 
then gradually spread westwards, settling at last in the area now 
known as Tipperah — the name of the country being derived from the 
name of their race. 

Some groups of the Bodos who had not come down to the plains 
used to descend occasionally and plunder the Aryans and other 
Htdimba peoples in the plains ; they were called variously as 

R askshasas (Bandits), Yakshas (Hoarders-synonymous 
with Jews). A chief of a bandit group lived about 15th ceatury B C. 
in the hill area north of the present United provinces, and though he 
was detestable, his young sister bewitched Bhima, the young prince of the 
Lunar dynasty then ruling at Delhi by her youth and beauty *, and much 
against the will of her brother who was killed by her paramour, she 
embraced the much-hated Aryan and had a son by him. Party dis- 
tensions ensued, and Hidimba, the Bodo princess who was soon 
forsaken by her lover, had to leave the paternal home and migrate 
eastwards with a band of her followers to Assam : and settled in 
the North-east frontier area. Her people continued migration and 
development along the eastern belt of the country and ultimately 
had a strong centre at the foot of the Naga Hills on the bank of 
the big Dhansiri river — which they named Dima (Di-water, Ma-big, 
abundant), and called themselves Dima-cha (children of the big river). 
Their city was named Dimapur. A section of these people migrated 
to Bengal, as well and were ultimately either subjected by or merged in 
the Tipperahs or the Rungrangs. The Dimachas settled in the 
area now known as the Rungpur district which they named Di-Ma-la, 
the country of wide and abundant water courses. They were gra- 
dually ousted first by the Tiphras who called the country Tista 
(Ti-Di*water) and then by the Rungrangs who established the city 
named after them as Rungpur. The Dimachas then moved further 
west, and established a city called Dimachapur or Dimachpur which 
very probably later on assumed the name Dinajpur, after the name of 
the ruling King Donuj-mardar. 

In the north-eastern part of Assam, some of the Bodos had an 
admixture of blood with the Moria sect of the Austrics and from them 
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, , probably sprang up the Moran tribe. In north of Bihar 

Moran. 

the admixture of the Austric blood with that of the 
Bodos diluted further by the Aryan blood gave rise to various races and 
tribes like the Kolia, L Muria, Sakya, Jhalla, Malla Slc — who ruled over 
several kingdoms and developed a high-class mixed culture about the 
sixth century B. C. 

When the wave of Aryan culture spread into Assam, some of the 
Bodos maintained aloofness whereas others had free intermixture of 
blood with various races that swept over the country. At last, the 
Bodo chiefs of independent mentality were gradually driven to the 
belts bordering on the hills in the East and they were generally called 
the Border-landers or the Kakharis or the Kacharis \ and some of the 
Bodos in Assam are known by this term. 


Chapter V. 

The Dravidians & The Aryans. 

While the Austrics, the Negroids and the Bodos were busy in the 
northern and eastern parts of India, various races of people developed 
new cultures in the west, centering round the banks of the Nile river in 
Egypt where they first learnt the art of growing wheat. The Egyptians, 
the Assyrians, the Babylonians, the Hittites established various 
kingdoms, evolved various civilisations and developed various theolo- 
gical ideas. Various tribes or races who came in contact with them 
were influenced by them directly or indirectly and cultures developed 
again. 

Cultivation of wheat, rearing of cows 'and horses, construction of 
buildings with stone and bricks were the special features of domestic 
life, and in the matter of religious ideas the supreme energy of God was 
conceived of in the various forms of (a) Vegetation sprouting — Symbo- 
lised as a vertical mound of stone ; (b) Soaring up in the sky symbo- 
lised as a bird ; (c) and moving up vigorously — symbolised as a Snake. 
Various natural phenomena were also considered by others as represen- 
tations of the supreme energy of God ; — the Sun, the Moon, the Rain, 
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the Wind, the Thunder were also objects of veneration. The Bull was 
considered to be the symbol of the Sun and the Cow of the Moo n, 
The male and the female aspects of the divine energy were also con- 
ceived of. The Hittites were the pioneers in the conception of the 
supreme energy in the form of a female snake Tndara’, whom they 
worshipped as a goddess, while another school of thought amongst them 
considered the same to be in the form of a male snake ; and later on 
due to a synthesis of ideas the combination of the male and the female 
energies in the form of Snakes was considered to be at the root of all 
creations or vegetations in the world. The symbol of these two snakes 
embracing one another — Gee and Ira, therefore, found its place at the 
foot of the vertical mound — the symbol of sprouting, — and the combi- 
nation is what has now developed in India as Siva-Lingam and 
Yonlpitham. 

These peoples from their various home-lands migrated southwards 
at different times in different batches carrying with them the various 
ideas of these cultures developed and intermixed from time to time. 

The first batch that settled in the western part of India is now known 
by the general term Dravidian. They established flourishing cities in 
Dravidians. moc ^ eTn Sindh areas but could not penetrate into the 

northern or the eastern zones held firmly by the Austrics 
and the Bodos. They were worshippers of the symbol of vegetation 
sprouting in the form of a simple mound and also of the Sun and the 
Moon in the form of the Bull and the cow. 

They were then followed by the followers of the Bird cult and before 
the new batch could settle down properly, came the third batch with 
highly developed heterogenous ideas of god-head in 
various natural phenomena and the elements, singing 
lyrical hymns and making offerings of ghee in fire in honour of them. 
They had also various groups or tribes amongst them — but the most 
powerful amongst them being the Arrhi group, the people were probably 
known by the general term Arrhias or the Aryans. 

The Aryans were a well organised and powerful people and by force- 
fully sweeping 'away every obstacle before them, established a vast 
kingdom from Persia to the Punjab in India. Here they met with a 
stiff resistance from the previous occupants of the country the Dravi- 
dians in the west, the Austrics and the Bodos in the North and the 
East, and the Negroids in the South. The Dravidians were termed as 
the Danavas, and the Daityas, the Austrics and the Bodos as the Nisha- 


Aryan 
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das, Kiratas and Dasyus and the Negroids as the Vanaras (monkeys). 
They had to fight constantly with these peoples to establish their 
position* 


Close upon the Aryans came the followers of the Snake-cult— -the 
people who were influenced by the Hittite conception of the supreme 
Nagas energy of God in the form of a snake, though the 

majority of them transformed the female snake Indara 
of the Hittites to the male Snake Vasuki or Ananta. 


The Aryans established diplomatic relations with the followers of 
the Bird-cult whom they called the Pakshis — (the Alpines of the an thro- 
Palcshls Pologist) who had come earlier, and the followers of 

this Snake-cult, whom they called the Nagas ; and 
taking them as their allies started a vigorous offensive against th%ir 
enemies. The Nagas were despatched to the front lines in the North 
and the West and the Birds were despatched to the East and the South* 
east ; and they soon overcame their powerful and troublesome adver* 
saries. The Dravidians were driven to the south and the Nishadas and 
the Kiratas were partly annihilated or totally subjugated or driven to 
the hills to the north and the east. 


The Nagas were allotted kingdoms in the north and also 
in the southwest, and the Birds were allotted independent settlements 
in the east and the south-east. But the eastward move could 
not proceed beyond present Bihar, and Assam was therefore free from 
the allied invasion. Magadha, western part of Bengal and Kerala 
became strong holds of the Birds ; United Provinces, Central provinces 
and a portion of the Bombay Presidency were under the Nagas. 

Admixture of religious ideas and culture along with the admixture 
of blood began to take place. The Snake Vasuki was considered to be 
powerful enough to hold the earth on his hood ; the 
Aryan male god of supreme prowess assumed the name 
— Indra after Indara, and the Vedic supreme god Vishnu reposed on 
the lap of Ananta snake and took the Bird god Garuda as his 
vehicle. The Dravidian emblem of phallic worship admitted the male 
and^he female snake energies entwined round it at its feet and evolved 
as the Siva Lingam. But the once powerful female snake-god ‘Indara*— 
though she admitted herself to be a daughter of Siva did not fail to 
show her wrath to the followers of Siva and challenge the authority 
of other gods — who could appease her only by flattery, and ultimately 
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she gained her ground as a powerful goddess ^‘Monosa* in a later 
period. 

The Snakes and the Birds were both favour-seekers of the Aryans 
and though the latter patronised both equally, the two races were 
always jealous of each other and the Naga and the Pakshi continued 
forever the pledged enemies of each other. 

During the political troubles, some of the Dravida chiefs migrated 
eastwards and settled in the Assam area though their kingdoms were 
probably short-lived. One Mahi-ranga Danava is believed to have 
had established a kingdom somewhere north-east of present Gauhati. 

The Nagas and the Birds exercised cutural influence to a certain 
extent in Assam amongst the Austricts and the Bodos. The Khasis 
worship the male snake U-Thlen secretly with a view to gain wealth 
and prosperity ; the Hajongs propitiate the snake to avert epidemic 
and calamities, and the Mishmis of the Sadiya area regarded the snake 
so sacred that even in the sixteenth century A. D. when the Ahom king 
entered into a treaty with them, they got the text of the agreement 
engraved on the hood of a stone snake carved round a stone pillar. 
A certain section of the Kachatis believe that their ancestor was born 
out of the grace of the Bird-god who dropped his stool on the head of 
a lucky virgin. 

The female Snake Goddess who maintained her position was 
honoured by some Dravidian and Austric tribes in other parts of 
India for saving them from catastrophes like cholera and other epidemics 
and was known in later times as MariJDevi, Mari-Amba, Mari-Bhowani, 
and through the agency of the Austric Morias of the United Provinces 
who came to Assam in the fourteenth century A. D. as followers of 
Muhammedan invaders, was introduced to this country as Maroi Devi ; 
— her stronghold being further strengthened by her introduction to 
Bengal probably by the Senas of the Carnatic as ‘Monosa*, being installed 

in the form of a stone image in the Paikor village of Rajshahi. 



Chapter VI. 

THE ASURAS. 


As stated before, the Aryans had several sects amongst them, and 
though normally they "all offered homage to the physical phenomena 
and elemen's in the form of lyrical hymns and offerrings in fire, a 
difference of opinion arose as to the exact theological significance. One 
school of thought was cf the opinion that the particular elements 
represented formless (As-sura) energies, whereas the second school of 
thought considered them to be so many brilliant presiding deities 
(Dev as) ; and thus, the Asura and the Deva parties sprang up. This 
difference of opinion took a very definite shape when the Aryans in 
India took over Sind and settled there The Deva party in Sind was 
led by Brihaspati of the Angiras family and the leader of the Asura party 
was Bhrigu of the Bhargava family. 

The Asuras cut themselves off from the Devas, who were powerful in 
India and confined themselves in the western zone which was called 
Aryana and known in later times as Irana or Iran ; they were termed 
by the the people of the Deva party despicably as Asura. The Indian 
kingdom was termed as Aryavarta and the inhabitants in Sind who 
were fanatical in their Deva idea were termed by the Iranians as 
Sindus or Hindus and the followers of the Deva ideas were termed 


despicaby as Dewas or ghosts. 

The lyrical hymns which were originally known by the general term 
* Chhanda * (poems) were considered to be the fountain ‘heads of inspira- 
tion and knowledge and were termed by the Devas as 
Zmn «vesf«. t ^ e w hile the Asuras termed them as Zenda-Aved 
or Zenda-Avesta (Chhanda became Zenda), The supreme deity of 
the Iranians became Ahura (Asura) who was formless. 


The Asuras and the Devas both belonged to the same family and 
they had the same culture and civilisation. They were equally strong 
and in some respects the Asuras were stronger. The Danavas belonged 
to the same stock— though they came to India earlier. 

In the Puranic legends, Daksha Prajapati had thirteen daughters who 
were all married to the same husband Kashyapa ; and their children 
considered the father as a non-entity in the matter of claiming lineage 
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and cited the names of their respective mothers testifying to the fact 
that the descent was entirely matrilineal. Daitya (children of Diti), 
Danava (children of Danu) are the synonyms for the A suras. 

When the Danavas were driven to the South, the estrangement of 
feelings on theological principles became more acute between the Asuras 
and the Devas and they started quarrelling and fighting. 
Vedanta, ^t t h e beginning, the Asuras imposed overwhelming 

defeats on several occasions on the Devas, but their power could never 
be crushed. At last, the Devas strengthened their position consider- 
ably by Hinduising the Nagas and the Pakshis amongst whom they 
propagated their vedic ideas. The Nagas practically lost their separate 
culture, while the Pakshis or the Alpines who held to the 
original idea of their main homeland, i.e. the formlessness of the 
supreme God, though they were influenced by the Hindu vedic culture, 
evolved a new idea of thought in their area in Mithila (Bihar) and 
preached the Vedanta. Vedenta ultimately aimed at the formlessness 
of the supreme power of God-head. When the Aryans in India laid 
stress on social reorganisation by introducing four social orders and 
claimed Brahmins to be the priviledged preachers of religion, the Mithila 
school of thought discarded the idea, and the king became the head of 
religious preachings in that country. The Hindu sage Vasistha was 
insulted while he came to perform Yajna in the royal court of 
Mithila, and as a defiance to all sociai organisations of the Brahmins, 
king Viswamitra claimed for himself the rights and privileges of a 
Brahmin. 

Asuras still stayed in Aryavata, and in the face of all oppositions 
established varioua centres in various parts of the country, and in 
Mithila they were in great numbers. In the Bombay Precidency and in 
the Deccan some Asuras lived in certain areas. 

In India, the Asura was marked throughout by the Assyrian Ashur’s 
aptitude for medicine, astrology and occult power. He preserved 
his sea* sense ; he came across the sea of salt Skater and Varuna had 
ever been his guiding star. The power and sovereignty of Varuna was 
Asura's by birth-right 


In the meantime, while Dasaratha became the King of Ayodhya 
(Oudh) the Deva ideas were firmly established and the Hindu social 
2 i orders were strictly enforced in about 2200 B. C. The 
Asuras in Iran who had been reduced to a weak state 
were reorganised by their leader Zarathustra by introducing democratic 
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Parasurama. 


societies called Maghas, each Magha being guided by a leader called the 
Maghi or Mugee Brahmin. The king of Oudh won over the King of 
Mithila by establishing friendly relations by marrying the latter’s 
daughter with his son, and thus all hopes of the Asuras were 
frustrated even in this area. 

Zarathustra used to carry a long stick with nine knots and with a 
small axe fixed on its top. He was therefore called the 
axe or Parasu-holder great man, or Parasurama ; and 
all the leaders of his group used the same emblem and were also known 
as Parasuramas at different times. 

Dasaratha’s son Rama Chandra married the daughter of Siradhwaj 
Janaka — the King of Mithila, and this union was the cause of loss of all 
hold and power of Parasurama in this part of the country and the Asura 
cause suffered a terrible set-back — so much so that they had to lead a 
very poor and powerless life — their head quarters in India being shifted 
perhaps to the Bombay Presidency. At a much later date, one of the 
Parasuramas in his head quarters was incarcerated by the Hoihoya 
Kshatriyas but he rallied himself and dealt them successively twenty 
one crushing defeats till the Hoihoyas were completely disbanded. 

Some of the Maghi headmen — who were the religious heads - fell 
far off from the original ideas of Zarathustra and under the influence of 
^ ^ I Egyptian culture took to the art of divination by studies 

1 S 9 of movements of the heavenly bodies. They started 
worshipping the Sun^god and offered homage to his image and evolved 
a new cult. They were therefore, despised by the followers of Zara* 
thustra and were at the same time hated by the followers of the Deva 
cult They had therefore, to lead an awkward life in the society. From 
them arose the Sakadvipi Brahmin or the astrologer class (Daivajna or 
Gonak) in India. Expert in medicine, astrology and occult power, a batch 
of the Maghis appear to have had a stronghold in Bihar which came to 
be known as Magadha or Magadand, precisely similar in significance 
to England, Deutsch-land &c^ 

Ramachandra, the king of Ayodhya — during whose time the Hindu 
social order was firmly established and the powers of the Asuras and 
of the Danavas were finally crushed either by prowess or by diplomacy 
Is venerated by the Hindus as an incarnation of the supreme God 
Vishnu for his memorable work for the community. 





Chapter VII. 

THE NARAKA DYNASTY. 

Siradhwaja Janaka, the king of Mithila who by giving his daughter in 
marriage to Ramchandra, was in a way responsible for crushing the 
influence of the Asuras, brought up an orphan Asura boy in his family 
and gave him education along with the royal princes. This boy is said 
to have been left in a crematorium immediately after his birth by his 
parents due probably to some illicit background, and Janaka picked 
him up from that uncomfortable environment. 

But as the boy grew up, he was found to be surpassing the royal 
princes in valour, intelligence and tact, and the king and the queen 
became perturbed lest the helpless orphan would some day oust 
their heir from the throne. The young man some how learnt of this 
suspicion hovering over the minds of his god- father and god-mother 
from the nurse who brought him up, and to free himself from this un- 
pleasant atmosphere started off with a band of enterprising young friends 
and followers under the pretence of bathing in the Ganges, and marching 
eastwards reached the bank of the Lohit river (Brahmaputra). 

The King of the country on the bank of the Lohit was Ghotok,— 
Invasion of with Kirata subjects who were of yellowish complexion, 

Kamorupa. short stature, flat nose and round face, shaven heads and 

fond of drink and raw meat — very likely Austrics and Bodos The 
power of the king was on the wane, and when he came in conflict with 
the batch of enrerprismg foreigners— he met with a crushing defeat. 
The king was killed, some of his subjects fled east-wards to the a ear 
shore, while others who survived massacre submitted to the invaders. 
The young Asura who had been brought up in the royal court of 
Mithila was proclaimed king of this easily acquired kingdom. In imita- 
tion of the custom of the family of his god-father the new king assumed 
the title Nara-ka (protector of men) as Jana-ka (protector of men) was 
the title of the royal family of Mithila. The capital was established 
near the present Gauhati-town and its old name Prag Zuh-This was 
retained as Pragjyotishpur. 

The name of this king is not recorded anywhere, but he is generally 
known by his surname or royal title Naraka ; and according to the 

. _ . traditional belief of his race or tribe he claimed descent 

Nirifci-Tlnt 

from the union of mother Earth with the divine Boar- 
in the same way as the old royal family of Scandanavia used to 
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c laim “descent from the great goddess Freya, who was connected with 
the Boar.” This mythological union of the earth with the boar is 
explained as a stage of geological evolution when the earth had just 
emerged out of water and was in a clayey state so that all the creatures 
on her were besmeared with clay like a boar soaked in mud ; and the . 
people claiming their origin from this mythological union, in other 
words, claimed themselves to be the first human race on the face of 
the earth. Very likely, the royal insignia was also a boar or perhaps 
the king wore the boar as a crest. 

The god-father and the god-mother of Mithila were invited to the 
kingdom to bless their enterprising god-son, which they did gladly. 
MaitflHi Influence kingdom was gradually extended and the people 
from Mithila were brought to man and administer the 
country. Maithili culture spread in Assam and gradually influenced 
the Austric and the Bodo cultures — sometimes by annihilation and some' 
times by assimilation. Some of the Bodos and the Austrics held their 
own ground in the hill areas — sometimes as vassals and sometimes as 
independent rulers The Austric Ka-Meikha and the Bodo 
U. Mei-Ludai were gradually assimilated to the Hindu pantheon and 
became goddess Kamakhya and Siva Umananda. 

The Naraka dynasty ruled for several generations and Hindu 
culture spread over Assam unabated. But this also gave an impetus 
to the Asuras living in other parts of India. Many of them flocked 
to the kingdom ruled by a King of their race, and others who could 
not move, owed theoretical allegiance to Naraka and sent him contri- 
butions from their respective areas. Thus the Asuras living in western, 
north-western and northern parts of India considered themselves 
subjects of Naraka, and each leader of the group in those areas consi- 
dered himself a deputy of Naraka. 

The country flourished tremendously in all respects ; wild elephants 
were caught and trained, gold grains were collected from the rivers, and 
V un« Chatr* an um ^ re ^ a d ecor ated with jewels of high refracting 
power that on reflection of light locked like drops of 
rain, was the covet of all kings in other parts of India. This was called 
Varuna- chatra or the Umbrella of the sea god Varuna ; formas stated 
before, the Asuras considered the sea-god as their protector. Iron ores 
were also smelted and weapons made with the metal. It is said that 
the capital town of Naraka was fenced round with iron palisades. 
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Ban-Asur. 


Medicine with indigenous drugs was used profusely according to certain 
codified methods, and a particular system of treatment of ailments 
by indigenous drugs — still practised by certain village quacks in Assam — 
was known as the Asuri-system of treatment. Maithili language with 
Asura accents mixed with Austric and Bodo words became the dialect 
of the common people. The picture of an elephant was used as the 
royal insignia on flags and seals ; and the Bodo and the Austric 
soldiers trained in an improved manner and mounted on elephants were 
terrors to the rest of India. 

But the same power could not last for ever. In about 1900 B. C 
the Tripura Bodos established an independent kingdom in the Kapili 
valley and then the Dimacha Bodes established another 
in the North-Eastern frontier area. The people of the 
Deva party captured all the offices and ran the administration, and a 
separate independent kingdom was established by an energetic Asura 
chief in the present Dinajpur District of Bengal ousting the Dimacha 
Bodos in that area. This was the kindgdom of Bana-Asura with its 
capital at Sonitpur which is said to have been located on the bank of 
the Lohit river not far away from the sea. 

This young energetic man Bana was farsighted and he promptly saw 
the miserable plight to which the Kingdom of the brother of his race in 
Pragjyotisha was being led, and he warned the last Naraka against the 
grave danger of giving a free hand in all matters of the state to the 
Deva party. Naraka realised the situation and at once replaced all the 
officials of the state by the people of his race— by recruiting them from 
different parts of India. He married a princess of his race from a small 
state in Berar in the Deccan and discarded all the religious observances 
of the Deva school of thought. An Asura institution named Parasuram 
Kunda was established at the source of the Lohit river and Kamakhya 
was relegated to the Austrics who were now centralised in the Khasi 
and the Jaintia Hills for observance of their national festivals and 
ceremonies. 

A great communal tension ensued, and a sage of the Vasistha family 
of Ayodhya was brought in by the Hindus to effect a compromise ; but 
Communal Naraka took a stern attitude and issued a prohibition 
Tension. order on him rgai^st entering the shrire * f Kair.akr.yu. 

This was a great insult, and the whcle population of the Hindus started 
a vigorous agitation in which their women folk also joined. With a 
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Stem attitude Naraka imprisoned the women — it is said— sixteen 
thousand in number. This dealt a severe blow at the self respect of the 
Hindus and shocked the whole Hindu India. Sree Krishna, the King of 
Dwarka (Guzerat) — the leader of the Deva party at the time, came with 
a strong army and after a very stiff fight killed Naraka and disbanded 
his army. Naraka’s treasury was looted, his trained elephants were 
presnted to the king of Delhi, his jewelled umbrella was taken away and 
Naraks’s son Bhagadatta was installed on the throne as a vassal and ally 
of the Devas denuded cf the hereditary title of his family. After a few 
years, Bana’s kingdom was similarly invaded and won and the Asura 
influence in the eastern part of India was crushed for ever This was 
about 1500 B. C 

Naraka’s son Bhagadatta did not forget the insult, and when the 
king of Delhi with his ally Sree Krishna was involved In the great war of 
Kurukshetra, he sided with their enemy and petsonally took part in 
the battle on his elephant with his Bodo soldiers, where he was even- 
tually killed. Other Bodo chiefs of the Dimachas and the Tiphras, 
however, sided with the party of Sree Krishna. 


History or Mythology, the battle of Kurukshetra which is estimated 
to have been fought in 1449 B. C. stands as a tangible land-mark in the 
Battle of history of India. All the kingdoms and the states and 

Kurukshetra. a H t h e races G f India joined one or the other party in this 
disastrous war ; and the ultimate result of it was a chaos in social, 
political, economical and religious atmospheres of the whole of India. 
As Arjuna, the hero of the war foresaw at the beginning, free admixture 
of blood took place unchecked, and various mixed races sprang up to 
different parts of the country. 


Bhagadatta was killed on the battle field of Kurukshetra. His son 
Vajradatta ascended his father’s throne, and he was in due course, 
Successors of succeeded by his son Somadatta. Somadatta is said to 
Norobo. • j iave been treacherously assassinated by his minister 
Sambeswar— who claimed to have had the blood of the solar dynasty in 
his veins, and usurped the throne. A chaotic condition followed, and 
assassination of royalties and usurpation of the throne by any body who 
could gather a powerful following became the order of the day. No 
systematic account — either mythological or traditional — is available for 
a long period. 

About the sixth century B. C. various races of mixed blood— pro- 
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bably of Austric, Bodo and Aryan origin sprang up in the North aftd 

... , the North eastern India in the Himalayan belt and they 

ruled over small states with a spirit of racial superiority 
and self determination, with a kind of feudal system of Government. 
They were the Lichhavis ; the Kolias, the Safeyas, the Mallas — the 
Jhallas &c. Buddha, the great, was born in the Sakya family in about 
567 B. C, at Kapilavastu in Nepal terrain and all these races were con* 
verted to his faith. Buddha died in about 487 B. C* at Kushinagar near 
Gorakhpur in the Kingdom of the Mallas, and all these races took the 
remains of their Lord's body and entombed them in their respective 
kingdoms as a sacred relic. 

One hundred years after the demise of Buddha, a disruption took 
place amongst his followers and a conference of seven hundred Bhikshus 
was held at Wesali (Basargaon in the Tirhut district) where the schism 
took a definite shape and the Buddhists were divided into two schools 
of thought the Hinayana — or the orthodox, and the Mahayana or the 
progressive. 

All these races were great warriors and very enterprising and they 
lived quite close to the border of Assam. The Kingdom of the Kolias 
had the tradition of being the birth place of NarakaBura. 
It is therefore, very likely that some people of these 
races migrated to Assam, and it is also likely, that after the conference 
at Wesali, another conference was held by the followers of the Budhis- 
tic faith in Assam. Assam is known as Wesali-Loung to the Tibetans, 
the Chinese and the Burmans. 

The temple of Hajo is believed to contain a relic of Budha’s body, 
and it is also held by a section of the Buddhists that the great Master 
attained Nirvana on the Hajo Hill. 

A band of enterprising people of the Deccan known as the Talaings 
either of Kalinga (Orissa) or of the Telegu country migrated east-ward 
and established a kingdom named Hsared£ettara (Sree* 
Khetra) at Prome in Burma in about 543 B.C. Abhiraja 
a prince of the Kolia race is said to have migrated eastward as the 
result of a quarrel with the king of Panchala and founded Tagaung or 
Sankassa in Burma and established himself there as a King. All these 
migrations must have taken place either through Arakan or Assam and 
Manipur, 

Asoka the great held the second Buddhist Conference in die 2nd 
century B.G and sent out Buddhist preachers to different parts of the 


Burma 
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world to preach the tenets of the great Master : and while China, 
Burma and Ceylon were accessible to the Buddhist emissaries, *it is 
unthinkable that Assam was left outside the programme. 

No historical records of this period however, make any mention 
of Assam in particular. When Alexander the great invaded India in 
Alexander ^27 B.C. he was informed of a very powerful king of 
the Tabresians and the Gandaritae. This king does 
not appear to have had any connection with the king of Assam, as 
Gandaritae or Gangaredii does not appear to have extended beyond the 
limits of Bengal The Periplus of the Erythraean sea written in the 
first century A. D. makes no mention of Assam area in particular, but 
before reaching the Gangetic delta the greek navigator met with flat 
nosed Kirrhadais, and other tribal races in the area now identified with 
Orissa and the neighbouring countries. 

During this period, the political situation in Assam must have been 
under various chiefs in small principalities, and the Kira tas being the 
main population, the country was described as Cilata in the Nagarjuni 
Kunda inscription of the 2nd century A. D. 

Buddhism had already spread to Tibet and China by this time, 
and the Kirata traders being influenced by this religion, and also due 
to the Buddhist migration as stated above, the guiding religion in the 
country appears to have been Buddhism. 


The western part of Assam — the present Goalpara and Kararup 
districts — is known in common parlance even in the present day as 
Dh*lt«r Dhekor country, and the people are slightingly designated 

as Dhekeris. The Buddhist records consider Dhekor 
as a great religious centre of the faith. A copper plate grant of the 
12th century A. D. and all Ahom chronicles of later period referred to 
Ala part of the province as Dhekkar. An old site with several high 
earthen mounds to Ae north of the Barpeta-Road Railway station is 
pointed out as the ruins of the house of king Dhak Malla. 

Dhekkar appears to be a corruption of the word Thakkar or 
Thakur — the hereditary tide of the Buddhist Kings of Sibolith 
(Svapadalaksha) of the United Provinces. It is therefore, very likely 
Aat Ae Mallas who had migrated to Assam assumed Ae title Thakkar 
and settled in the western part of Assam. It is they who carried the 
tradition of Aeir original home to Hajo. 

An earthen mound known locally as Makhi-baha (ant-hill) near 
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the Tihu Railway station is mentioned in the eleventh century copper 
plate of Kamarupa Kings as a centre of the followers of Thata-gata- 
Buddha, 


Chapter VIII 

THE VARMAN DYNASTY 

(350 A. D.-654 A. D.) 


After the Greek invasion, various races and tribes entered India 
by the west and the north-west and along with the Greek, 
.inva* on. a nd Scythian races of high culture, Khasas, 

Malayas of inferior culture established various Kingdoms in various 
parts of the country. A wave of Hellenistic culture in art and 
religion began to flow slowly and gradually over India. 


Halava-Varman. 


ImporUl-Gupta* 


Various energetic leaders either being ousted by the new invaders 
or being inspired by a desire for new adventure, moved 
to different places in the eastern direction and established 
new kingdoms. An adventurer of the Bombay Presidency Adji-Saka 
established a kingdom in Java in the 2nd century A. D., while a prince 
of Malava established a kingdom in the Bankura district of Bengal 
near Puskarana. 

In the fourth century A. D. the Imperial Guptas came into power in 
Magadha, and about this time Chandra-Varma — the brother of the 
Malava King Mahendra Varma was perhaps the ruler of 
a small kingdom near Puskarana. About this time, we 
hear of a King named Pusya Varma rising to power all on a sudden in 
Kamarupa. declaring himself a scion of the old Naraka dynasty, 
owning allegiance to the Gupta emperor of Magadha and driving the 
ruling King of Kamarupa to the east to Dovoka in the Kapili valley in 
the present Nowgong district. This was about 350 A, D. 

Who this Pusya Varma was, and how he traced his pedigree are not 
known, but a tradition is current amongst the Hajongs— a Bodo race 
Ptnymrm* Assam — t ^ iat Pusyavanna’s original name was 

Pradangshu, and he was the son of a fugitive princess 
of Malava area,who fled for her life to Kamarupa when het husband 
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and father-in-law were killed in a battle with the Satavahanas. This 
tradition, when connected with the Varman Kings mentioned in the 
Susunia rock inscription of Bankura and in the Meharauli pillar inscrip- 
tion of Delhi makes irresistible suggestion that Pusya Varman belonged 
originally to central India. When Samudra Gupta extended his 
kingdom up to Bengal, this Pusya Varma, whoever he might have been 
perhaps helped the Gupta emperor, and with his help ousted the 
king of Kamarupa, and himself became the king of this country ; and 
then either by matrimonial alliance with the old royal family of the 
country or by diplomatic tactics, declared himself to be the descendant 
of the ancient Naraka dynasty and adopted the elephant as the Royal 
insignia. The old king of Kamrupa who was perhaps a Bodo moved 
to the present Nowgong district and established the Dovako (present 
Doboka) Kingdom in the Kapili valley. Both the kings of Kamarupa 
and Dovako attended the royal conference convened by Samudra 
Gupta at Allahabad in token of their allegiance to or friendship 
with him. 

After the death of Samudra Gupta, his son and heir Raja Gupta 
was worsted by the Khasas and other tribes of Northern India. Raja 

Samudra Varma ^ upta>8 brother Chandra Gupta had a hard time of it 
to crush the rebellious tribe whom he ultimately defeated 
in the battlefield of Bengal — as mentioned in the iron pillar now set 
up near the Kutub-minar at Delhi Samudra Varma, the then King of 
Kamarupa stood as an ally of Chandra Gupta, and helped him a lot 
while Chandra Priya, the king of Dovako first joined the rebellious 
parties and then after the unsuccessfuf attempt sought the help of the 
Chinese emperor— though without any success. At this juncture, the 
tactful Samudra Gupta assumed the title of Maharaja-dhiraja with full 
independence, while the king of Dovako sank into insignificance though 
he lingered on for some time with independent position in his 
< jungly area* 

* Under the Imperial Guptas, Hinduism which had been thrown into 

the shade for several centuries by the growth of Buddhism, shone forth 
G t i fl c neW vagour * Vedic ceremonies and observances 

were again practised with due solemnities, Vedic hymns 
were interpreted in the form of popular stories in Puranas. Old Epics 
were recompiled, treatise on astrology, medicine and other branches of 
Hindu Science were composed and Sanskrit literature in the forms of 
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lyric and drama was written. Ancient Indian sculptures based on the 
Mathura school were remodelled and a new type of sculpture of the 
Devas of the Hindu pantheon was evolved with pure Indian cuts. Archi- 
tecture in temples and palaces was evolved in a new style. 


Horse-sacrlflce 


The Varman Kings of Kamarupa had direct relation with the Impe- 
rial Guptas and what developed in the Gupta Court was at once copied 
in Assam. Mahendra Varma of Kamarupa (480-500)^ 
performed the Vedic horse sacrifice twice in his capital 
and his grandson Mahabhuti Varma (520-554) followed the example 
of his grand father and performed the sacred ceremony once. This 
sacred ceremony which was of the highest order speaks atonce of the 
power, wealth and dignity of the King and also of the extent of 
perfection of the Vedic culture current in the country at the time. 
Certainly, Brahmins of pure Vedic knowledge were not available in 
this Bodo-ridden country, and they had to be imported from the 
central or south-western parts of India and made to settle with 
extensive land grants in this country. 


Hindu administrative laws as codified by Kautilya and Kamandaka 
were adopted for executive administration of the 

Administration. . t ~ . t . , 

country with various officials in various departments 
from the Chief justice and the Commander-in-chief to the Keeper of 
Elephant herds and Detector of thieves. 

Pure Sanskrit was adopted as the court language and the land grant 
to a Brahmin meant for the information of the general public was 
proclaimed in the purest Sanskrit language, inscribed 
Language. ^ CO pp er plate in the alphabet current in the Gupta 

court. The common dialect of the ordinary people was probably the 
Magadhi Prakrit influenced by Asura (Paisachi) accent, and Austrict 
and Bodo intonation. The Gupta era was introduced to count the 
year, and very likely all offices were filled up by educated and highly 
talented persons recruited from Magadha and other parts of India. 

Palakapya a sage living in his hermitage on the bank of the Lohit 
river at the foot of a high hill, at the point where the mighty river 
took a south-wardly course, was an expert in Elephento- 
o$ y re . logy, as he had to deal with elephants in their wild 
state. This was evidently in the modern Goalpara district at the foot 
of the Garo Hills. The Services of this sage were requisitioned by the 
King of Anga country (modern Bhagalpur in the Behar Province) 
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to advise him about the treatment of his herd of elephants that 
frequently went mad. The instructions of the sage have been 
embodied in the monumental work — Hastyaurveda in pure Sanskrit. 

Poet Kalidasa of the fourth century A. D. referred to the King of 
Anga as having had requisitioned the services of the sage. This 
evidently shows that the book must have been composed previous to 
Kalidasa. Any how, the book is the oldest record of the literary 
activity of ancient Kamarupa. 


Nagar Brahmins. 


A section of the Brahmins who were probably brought to this 
country for performance of horse-sacrifice or for general educational 
and cultural improvement of the country, were granted 
extensive land grants by Mahabhuti-Varma in the 
district of Chandrapur on the bank of the dead channel of the 
Kausiki river. The original copper plate document for this royal 
grant having been spoilt, it was renewed again a hundred years after- 
wards, to the progeny of the original donees. A few plates of the 
second document have been found at Nidhanpur in the Karimganj 
Sub-division of Sylhet, and from them it is found that these Brahmins 
were all Saivites, and their tutelar deity was Hatokeswar (gold-lord) Siva. 
They were followers of various branches of the Vedas, and their 
surnames ended in Datta, Ghosh, Basu, Mitra, Kunda, Dhar etc.— 
family titles now used mostly by the high class Kayasthas of Bengal 
and Assam. From this, it is surmised by scholars that these Brahmins 
were probably recruits from Kathiwar of Guzerat, and were known as 
Nagar Brahmins. 

Scholars have laboured hard to identify Chandrapur and Kausiki, 
and they have tried to locate them in various places from Sylhet 
in the east to Behar in the west. But the King with his 
capital at Gauhati could not possibly have made the 
Brahmins whom he wanted for the performances of religious ceremonies 
or betterment of the culture of his people, stay outside, or in the 
farthest comer of his kingdom, in those days of difficult communication. 
A huge Siva Ling&m of stone— 8^3^ high and 1-5"" diameter at base 
with a Yonipitham 13* ft square, and five faces on top with evident 
marks of gold embroidery — still lying in a dilapidated condition in the 
Keteki-bari village — 2 miles to the west of the Tezpur town — and not 
far from the dead channel of a river still traditionally believed to be 
Kausiki appears to have been the ancient Chandrapur district — the 
colony of the learned Vedic-Brahmins. 


Kausiki. 
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What the system of education in those days was is not known. 
Any body gaining proficiency in any branch of learing got encourage* 
^ ^ ment from the King by land grants or by appointments 

in some office of the court. The Chinese pilgrim in the 
seventh century A. D. found the people very impetuous and wild 
in nature, but they had retentive memories and were earnest in studies. 

The King was perhaps as much an autocrat as any other mediaeval 
chief, and nothing could be done without his knowledge and sanction ; 
but in the matter of general administration of the country, he was as 
liberal as any President of a modern democratic state ; even a land 
grant to a Brahmin had to be endorsed by various heads of 
Departments before it was handed over to the proclaimer who would 
then proclaim it publicly with beats of five high sounding musical 
instruments. 

Along with the observances of various pure Vedic ceremonies, 
worship of various Puranic gods and goddesses, Siva, Durga, Vishnu, 
Religion waB P er ^ ormec ^ an ^ their images were installed in 

temples in various parts of the country. Mahabhuti 
Varma was mentioned as a Parama Bh agavata or the great follower of 
the Vasudeva cult in the rock inscription of Badaganga dated 554 
A. D. in the Mikir Hill area. Kamakhya became Maha-Gauri and 
Umananda became Kameswar Siva. 


Art & Industry. 


Culture of various branches of the fine arts went on side by side 
with industrial development. Music and dances were special features 
in temples and in the royal palace. The Chinese traveller 
Hieun-T’sang who came to the court of Bhaskar Varman 
in about 642 A. D. was entertained in the palace daily with dance and 
music. A dancing girl was so enamoured of her patron king 
Bhaskarvarman — that when the latter died — she jumped into his 
funeral pyre in spite of protests from all sides and immolated herself. 
The Chinese traveller specially liked to take to his country as mementos 
— the Halali silk coat of bright lustre and a piece of well tanned soft 
skin from Kamarupa. The King of Konouj was specially delighted to 
have from his friend Bhaskar Varma the gifts of one umbrella decorated 
with jewels, a book written on finely polishd sanchi birk, aguru sandal 
wood, musk contained in a silk bag, a mat made with fine and coloured 
cane laths, fine molasses in an earthen jar, a pair of Bam uni ducks in a 
gold embroidered cage and a quantity of finely spun yarns of *pat’ and 
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M uga silk. Rich jewels and gold ornaments worn by the king of 
Kamrupa used to be the objects of admiration of the kings of other 
parts of India, 

Apart from the cultivation of paddy and pulses, the~people cultivated 
the cocoanut and the ‘Panasa* fruit specially in the area round about 
present Gauhati, 

A kind of irrigation system by the water led from the river or banked 
up tanks maintained wide and deep moats round the capital city, and 
the remnants of these moats are still noticeable in the town of Gauhati. 

The Gold-emporium at Suvarnakudya (Son-Kuriha near Hajo) was 
the meeting place of merchants from different parts of India, as the gold 
of Kamarupa extracted by washing the river sand was considered to be 
the purest and the best in quality. 

What relation these kings of Kamarupa had with chiefs of the Bodo 
and other tribes living in the country is not definitely known. But ft 
^ appears that there were many small states who owned 

allegiance to the superior authority of the king who was 
called Emperor — ‘Maharajadhiraj’, and Kamrupa was at the time — not 
a kingdom — but an Empire. Some of these, sometimes created troubles 
and had to be again brought under control. During the reign of 
Mahabhuti-Varmi, — the power of the Imperial Guptas in the west got 
a set-back in the hands of Yasodharma Deva — the Maukhari invader 
of Malowa, who extended his sway up to the Brahmaputra in the east. 
At this time, naturally when Mahabhuti-Varma was perturbed at the 
threat of invasion from the west, the king of Dovako tried his last 
chance to regain his lost territory and set up a revolution in the east 
But the king of Dovako was no match for Mahabhuti-Varma. He was 
defeated — and his kingdom was annexed, and an officer named Aryya~ 
Guna was placed in charge of its administration. This officer 
established a hermitage with a temple of Siva, and Vasudeva on the 
bank of the Badaganga river — at a distance of about two miles from 
Harkati (Saras watl) river— now within the jurisdiction of the Mikir-Hills 
area in the Nowgong district. The ruins of the temple and the images 
with an inscription dated 234 Gupta Era (553-554 A. D.) are still lying 
there. Spread of Hindu culture and ideas was thus pushed through 
into the surrounding hilly areas ; and the whole area further east, 
Phulani, Tarabosa etc. at the foot of the Mikir hills, are still full of 
architectural and sculptural ruins of Hindu temples and deities. Though 
the Hindu religion and the worship of Hindu goddesses were propagated 
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all over the country amongst the neighbouring Bodos and other races, 
the sentiments of their own religious ideas were not insulted nor 
crushed. Even Buddhists enjoyed royal favours and lived amicably 
aide by side with other neighbours ; the Buddhist University at 
Nalanda got regular contributions from the emperor of Kamarupa. 

But not a single Budhist sangharam was established in the country, 
and such disciples of the faith as there were of a pure faith said their 
prayers (repeated the name of Buddha) secretly. 

Bhaskar Varma was a powerful King. He ascended the throne in 
in about 593 — when he introduced a new Era — called the Kamarupi 
Bhaslcar-Varma era. He was very liberal in his religious ideas and was 
& Sasanka. a great patron of learing, art and industry. During his 
time, the neighbouring country of Bengal was split into small kingdoms 
due to frequent political changes in the western part of India ; — and one 
Sasanka—* probably a scion or an ex-official of the Guptas became very 
powerful over a fairly large kingdom and bade fair to defy any big power 
in India. He was a Hindu cf the most orthodox school, and he either 
incarcerated or was very unsympathetic to the Buddhists. 

What with the consideration of the menace at the western gate of 
the empire and what with his natural sympathies for the Buddhists, 
Bhaskar Varma joined hands with Harsha Vardhan the emperor of 
Konouj - the sworn enemy of Sasanka, and invaded his kingdom 
simultaneously in the two fronts. Sasanka was vanquished, and his 
kingdom was shared between the two conquerors — the eastern portion 
including modern Purnea, Bahrampore and the whole of east Bengal 
including Sylhet came under the emperor of Kamarupa. Vassal kings 
in various localities in this area owned allegiance to the mighty emperor 
of Kamarupa. The Kamarupi era which is now lost in Assam appears 
to have been transformed into the Bengali era in Bengal and the 
Tripura era in Tipperah. 

Hieun-Tsang — the professor of the Henan University of 
China — came to India to study the Maha-Yana school of thought of 
Buddhism and after travelling all over India came to the 
University ot Nalanda in Patna. The University was 
under Harshavardhan — the friend and ally of Bhaskarvarma and was 
being administered by the chief pritst Silabhadra — a man of East Bengal 
which was then under the administration of Bhaskar- Varma. 

What with his general sentiment of liberalism towards Buddhism and 
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what with his ardent regard for learning, Bhaskar Varma invited this 
great savant of the east to his capital and gave him a great ovation with 
due honour and pomp and heard with rapt attention and devotion the 
message of peace and universal Brotherhood from the great professor. 
A stone image of Buddha was carved on the bank of the Brahmaputra 
river near the capital city on a rock near the present Sukreswar temple 
and the country appeared to be surcharged with Bhuddhistic feelings — 
much to the annoyance of the orthodox Hindus of Vedic mentality. 
Continuance of the Buddhist sage for a long period in the royal court 
of Kamarupa was considered a menace to the Hindu religion in the 
country and the ears of Harshavardhana appear to have been poisoned 
against Bhaskar Varma by interpreting this special favour to the ambas- 
sador of China as an endeavour to establish a political alliance with the 
emperor of China for gaining ultimately a political supremacy over 
whole of India. This move had its effect and Harshavardhana peremp- 
torily called back Hieun-T’sang from the Kamarupa court under the 
threat of invading Bhaskar Varma’s empire if the Chinese traveller 
was not let go forthwith. The matter did not proceed further and 
was managed tact-fully by Bhaskar Varma — who was really innocent of 
such a heinous motive. He escorted the learned man personally to 
Allahabad where he met Harshavardhana. But there again, his simpli- 
city and broad-mindednes3 sowed the seeds of future trouble when he 
personally took an active part in the great Buddhist fair arranged by 
Harshavardhana with Hieun-T’sang in the front. 

Bhaskar Varma returned to his country, but his apparent 
Buddhistic proclivities had already created a secret agitation amongst 
the orthodox Hindus of which the Brahmins in the modern Tezpur 
area were perhaps the ring-leaders ; and a movement was set on foot 
by rousing the various chiefs to a state of rebellion. The official in the 
Tezpur area— who was probably a Bodo having a very strong army of 
hill-tribes to keep in check the frontier races, Was readily made the 
leader of the movement 

At this inopportune moment, Bhaskar Varma died leaving no heir 
for the throne — he was a bachelor throughout his life. Misfortune 
also befell the royal family ofKonouj. One Avanti Varma ascended 
the throne of Kamrupa. The Buddha image was converted into the 
image of Vishnu and images of four more gods and goddesses of the 
Hindu pantheon were caused to be carved by its side. 
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But the ball had already been set moving and the movement for 
Budk Ja a da re hellion had been gathering momentum in the counrry 
amongst various Bodo chiefs ; and even before the 
carving of images on the Sukreswar rock could be completed, Avanti 
Varma, fell a victim to the invasion of the Mlechhas from all sides* 
The image of Durga is still incomplete and the converted image of 
Vishnu is still known as Budh-Janardan, i.e., Buddha-Vishnu. 

AvantbV anna’s court poet Vishakha-Datta ; the son of a Hindu 
chief, vainly hoped in his Sanskrit drama—' ‘Mudra-Rakshasa* the 
annihilation of the MIechha invaders by his patron king, but roval 
family of the powerfully arm an dynasty was ultimately ousted and 
power passed into the hands of another dynasty. 


Chapter IX 

THE MLECHHA DYNASTY. 

( 655 A.D — 1000 A.D ). 

If the scrutiny of the culture and the civilisation of a rule could be 
relied on for the true racial origin of the ruler, the task of ascertaining 
his pedigree would have been a very easy task ; but the theory of 
evolution of culture and civilisation shows that when any particular 
civilisation flourished in a country, it spread its rays to the vanquished 
race and the neighbouring recalcitrant ttibes, dazzling them either by 
its superior illumination or winning them over by matrimonial 
enticement or mercenary allurement ; and thus created a class to 
rule over or suppress their own people. The progeny of the 
original adventurers gradually degenerated into a hopeless group due to 
the ease and comfort earned for them by their adventurous forefathers. 
This made it easy to conquer them by a stronger group of the same 
culture or by a band trainei by their own culture, which was so long 
their meek ally or loyal servant, using their own weapon against them. 
The latter gained the mastery in two ways— firstly, by simply occupying 
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Origin. 


the throne as a leader of a factious party — and identifying himself with 
all the aims and objects of the party that set him up ; or by usurping 
the throne with a band of followers of his own race taking advantage 
of the weakness and degeneration of the ruling race, assimilating as 
much as possible of the culture and civilisation of the latter but at the 
same time, persisting in the conservative customs and ideas peculiar 
to his race ; and thus evolving a hybrid culture. The new-fledged 
royal family traced its origin from a diplomatic motive — either to the 
family just vanquished or from a psychological motive to some 
mythological deity or planet or a beast blessed with supernatural 
power. 

The royal family that replaced the Varman dynasty on the throne 
of Kamarupa is known in History as the Mlechha 
Dynasty, suggesting the origin to some non-Vedic and 
non-Sanskritised culture. The kings however, claimed themselves to 
be the scions of the ancient Naraka dynasty while the conservatives 
denied their claim and characterised them as a family of lucky 
upstarts of lower origin. 

The first king of the family was named Salastambha, meaning the 
strong pillar of Sal timber of the state. He was — as stated before, 
probably a powerful official in charge of the northern frontiers with a 
strong army of tribal people under the Varman King and was 
probably flattered with this honorific title. He was set up as a leader 
by the orthodox Brahmins of Tezpur area against the Buddhist 
proclivities of Bhaskar-Varma, and when by this move amongst the 
tribal chiefs he succeeded in his rebellious movement and ousted 
Avanti-Varma, he was set up on the throne as the King, and was 
proclaimed as a descendant of the old Naraka family by his supporters 
— while the other party looked down upon him as a usurper. 

The capital of the new King was shifted to the present Tezpur area 
and the city was named after the name of the tutelar 
deity of his supporters, as Hatokeswarpur and was 
latef abridged to Hatopeswar or Haruppeswar. The King was however, 
under the full control of his Brahmin advisers and supporters, and in- 
spite of his Bodo or other non-Vedic origin, the Brahmanical culture 
remained undisturbed and rather made a bolder stride in all directions 
in the country. 

Taking advantage of the change of the royalty and the temporary 
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chafer that followed, the vassal kings of Bengal and Samatata (East 
Architecture Bengal) showed a tendency of withdrawing their allegi- 
ance, and the Tiphra-Bodo chief declared ' independence 
with- Gachar and the western part of Sylhet under him. Later on, 
Stiharsha Deva (730*750) reorganised the country and with a powerful 
army swayed over Orissa, Bengal, Behar and a part of Oudh. Orissan 
stater Were manned by princes of Kamarupa, and the ruler of Nepal 
was made an ally by giving the Emperor’s sister in marriage to him. 
Learned Brahmins of Singeri near Tezpur were sent to Orissa where they 
obtained land grants from rulers of those states by virtue of their 
superior learning. Architects and sculptors from Orissa and Kalinga 
were recruited in large numbers and made to settle in this country for 
construction of temples and carving of images. Expert sea-sailors were 
recruited from' Orissa, Tanjore and Travancore to settle in this country 
and build up a powerful navy. Job-seekers from the Andhra and other 
Deccan countries were entertained as supervisors over the stone masons 
and sailors, and some of the delinquent princes of Orissa were banished 
to Kamarupa where they were made to settle with land grants. 

But the supremacy of Harsha Deva soon met with a set-back when 
he went with his vassal king of Bengal to stem the tide of invasion of 
Yasodharma Deva from the west, and was killed in the battle field along 
with his ally. The king of Kashmir soots '"afterwards stretched his grip 
towards Bengal and threw that country into a state of chaos. The n rv t 
king Vala-Varma of Kamarupa contracted friendship with the King of 
Kashmir by giving his daughter Amrita Probha in marriage to him and 
helping him with a learned Buddhist Pandit Stunapa from his country 
to help the latter to keep an eye over his newly acquired territory in 
Tibet ; and thus saved his country. 


The crisis was soon overcome, and the country came back to normal 
order though the hold on Bengal and some parts of Samatata, Orissa, 
N.»y, Behar and Oudh had completely gone. The old temple 

of Hatokeswar which had collapsed was reconstructed in 
a gorgeous style by Vanamala Varma (835-860) who also started cons- 
truction of very many important temples in the country. The navy was 
greatly improved by Harjar Varma (820-835) during whose time 
the great tank-‘Harjar Pukhuri’— a mile to the west of the Tezpur town 
was excavated. The naval soldiers called ‘Kaivartas’ living in their 
barracks on the bank of the Brahmaputra river— about a mile down the 
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1>resent steamer-ghat of Tezput used to come into frequent conflict with 
the poor fishermen whose boats were alleged to foul the army bogt? 
that were kept mooted in the river ; and to put a atop to this frequent 
trouble— which was probably created by the soldiers out of their 
natural high-handedness over the catches of the poor men, the King’s 
prime minister Suchitta had to isSue a Royal edict carved on a rock on 
the bank of the river — dated 510 Gupta (829 A. D.) prohibiting the 
boatmen from plying their boats inside the midstream-line and 
threatening them with a penalty of five pice for breach of the .order. 
The rock with the royal order is still in existence. 


The country once more shone forth with its glories in all directions. 
Saivites from Kashmir and the Deccan came and settled in this country* 
^ I Former Vedic ceremonies like horse sacrifice were no 

sm longer practised but a vigorous movement against 

Buddhism was started by Kumarila Bhatta — who is supposed to have 
been bom in Kamarupa. Tantricism gradually gained ground and 
Kashmiri Saivism became prominent. When Sankaracharyya the 
great Vedantist reformer of Madras came to Ass&ni* — he was vanquished 
in his polemical discussion by Abhinava Gupta “a Tantric pandit of 
Kamakhya, though it is said, by occult means. 

The waters of the Brahmaputra near the capital city remained 
covered with well decorated large boats of the Royal navy ; the wide 
roads of the capital town bustled with the congested traffic of elephants, 
horses and chariots of merchants, princes and chiefs ; and shops 
musk, sandal-wood, silk, gold, jewellery and cosmetics were congested 
with merchants, traders and purchasers. 

Males and females danced together in temples and in gatherings 
on festive occasions accompanied by musical instruments 'Iftt ^tutns* 
cymbals and flutes, while aristocratic women -oa 

Art Craft. high class stringed instruments like the ****** 'Gallant 
youngmen used to amuse the audience by playing with tamed tigers fa 
the open. The sculptor used his chisel to record all these minor events 
of daily life in black hard stone— that are even now found scattered all 
over the present town of Tezpur. 

Men and women wore clothes from the waist to the ankle with a 
braided tuft in front, while the upper part* were decorated with neck- 
laces, ear-rings, head-gears etc. A fragrant cosmetic made with paste of 
sandal wood and musk coated the protruding breasts of women and 
false trasses of hair added elegance to their locks. 
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The same form of Government — as before, according to the codes 

of Kautilya was followed by officials in charge of 
Administration. 1 

various departments. 

TyagSinha, the last king of the dynasty,— twenty first in order of 
succession, died childless after a weak reign and the country again 
relapsed into a chaotic state, A Bodo official — a Sootia of the 
Pa ton Goya clan— who was the foreign Secretary for Jaintia state went 
over to that state with the people of his clan and by marrying 
Urvara — the daughter and heir of the female ruler of that country 
himself usurped the throne. With Krishak— "the old order in Jaintia 
changed, and a male ascended the throne fcr the first timet 


Chapter X 

THE PALA DYNASTY 

(1000 A.D-1130 A.D.) 

To avoid a rebellion in the country, the nobles and intelligentsia 
of the orthodox group straightaway appointed by unanimous opinion 
one Brahma Pala who claimed to have descended from the Varmaiv 
dynasty, as their ruler and installed him on the throne. The hint was 
probably taken from Bengal when some two centuries back that 
country was saved from its chaotic condition by a similar election of 
one Gopala of the “Daso-Javi” caste. The conservatives were jubilant 
over the downfall of the Mlechha dynasty and they captured the mass- 
mind by claiming Brahma Pala as their God- sent saviour — a direct 
descendant of Naraka. 

Brahma Pala built his capital on the south Bank of the Brahmaputra 
— somewhere in the Kapili and the Jamuna valley in the present 
Nowgong district — very likely, near about present Hojai, and named it 
Durjoya or impregnable. The corruption from Durjoya to Dujai and 
then to Hojai appears probable. 

After Brahma Pala, his son Ratna Pala the Great — set himself in 
Architecture & r ight e arnest to effect all round improvements in the 
Sculpture. country, ; Architecture and ^sculpture had undergone 
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various developments in other parts of India. Bengal under the 
Palas excelled in a new model of sculpture • Tan j ore under the 
Cholas, and Hoysola and Hollabid under the Hoihoyas developed new 
types of Architecture ; and it was not proper for Kamarupa to lag behind. 
But Bengal was over-ridden by Buddhistic influence while Kamarupa 
was still pure Hindu. The Tanjore King Rajendta Chola the Great, waa 
the subject matter of common talk in the political circles all over India. 
He invaded Bengal in 10 7 5, and established a kingdom In Sumatra* 
Rajendra Chola* s son Joy Sinha IT, and the Hoihoya King Gapgeya Dev 
also invaded Bengal. Ratna Pala tactfully entered into friendly 
relations with the Deccan kings, got his son Purandara Pala married 
to the Hoihoya princess Durlabha and recruited a large number of 
architects and sculptors from Tanjore, Mysore and Travancore and 
made them settle in the country. With the help of these architects 
and KaUTatons (stone workers) he literally adorned his country with 
temples and palaces, so much so, that any body looking up could see 
nothing but pinnacles of temples scraping the sky, and laughing faces 
of women loitering on the corridors of palaces. The whole of the 
Kapili and the Jamuna Valley — beginning from Kajalimukh 
Gauhati right up to Dighalpani in the heart of the Mikir Hills, is s 
full of ruins of old temples and sculptures at very short distances apart. 
The next kings also kept to the programme and on the north bank, 
ruins of this period are still found at Borsola— 28 miles to the west o 
Tezpur ; and in the north east area the ruins of Sadiya pertain to the 
Pala period. 

The various races of people who were brought from different parts 
of India by the former kings of Assam and the people of the Deccan 
Foreign who came to Assam during the Pala period either as 
Immigrants temple labourers, job-seekers or retinue to the Hoihoya 
princess were gradually naturalised and became Assamese. The stone 
masons were called Kal-Tatons (Tamil -Kallu, Kal-Stone ; Taton-wotker) 
and they probably gradually formed the Kalta or Kalita community 
taking into their fold other allied artists — carpenters and metal workers. 
The inhabitants of the Chola country were known as Cholias and they 
now use the designation as a family title in the form of Choliha. The 
Durga-worshipper Kakatiya Kshatriyas of the Andhra kingdom who 
came to this country as job'seekers became hereditary record-keepers 
and scribes and their race name has now been turned into family title 
signifying the hereditary profession. The people of the royal families 
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of Gritta wHo were brought to Kamarupa by Sri Harshadeva continued 
*o use the title of Dubaraj (Jubaraj-Prince) as a memento of their past 
pedigree, and this has now been transformed into Duara or Dowerah 
lifter undergoing transformations to Dubarai,Dubara. 

Though the country was filled with Hindu temples and Hindu 
immigrants from the Deccan* the tide of Buddhism and 
Ru4<lhUf*Tantrics ® uc ^bist Tantricism with magical demonstrations of 
supernatural power could not be stemmed and waves of 
missionaries flocked to this country from the neighbouring country of 
Bengal. Samonta-Sobha, a naval officer (Kaivarta) of the court of 
Indraprila embraced this religion and renounced the world, and evolved 


a new cult called ‘Sahajia -Buddhism, which found ready acceptance in 
Nepal and Tibet where he was adored as the Lord of the Luhit country 


or Luipada. The songs composed by him in the common diilect of 
&e country were devotedly sung by his followers. 


Raman Vajra, formerly a Buddhist monk and then a Nath of the 
Hotha-yoga school under the name of Gorok-Nath became a disciple 
of Luipada whom he perhaps met in Nepal and vigorously propagated 
this new religion with certain modifications. This was now a com- 
bination of the orthodox Nath-cult of Hotha-yoga and Buddhist 
Tantricism. Luipada was proclaimed the incarnation of Mina Nath the 
originator of the Nath-cult, and his Kaivarta origin was interpreted as 
being in the role of grouping together all castes and creeds high or low, 
big or small, just as a fisherman by casting his net gathered all classes 
of fish big or small. This was a very convenient religion for Bengal 
where the King had both Hindu and Buddhist subjects, and these Neo- 
Naths got considerable supporr from the Pala and the Chandra l Kings 
of BengaL Their head-quarters were at Sandwip where under royal 
patronage they wrote a series of popular books on their religion and 
easily captured the mass-mind. 


The emissaries of this religion flocked to Kamarupa in large number 
and by their songs and demonstrations of magical feats so easily 
captured the mind of the masses that gradually all the Hindu 

ZTZTZ I' OUSeS ° f the COmmon <* Kamarupa were 

wptoced by Kaula-juana-Nimaya' the sacred book of the Sahajta- 
Nath. 


DharmaPaIa(109 0 -ltl5, was himself influenced greatly by this 
tamately he renounced the world as a mendicant This 
king shifted his Capital from Durjoya to a new place on the bank of 
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the Kapili river and named the new city ‘Kamarupa-Nagar’ which again 
was subsequently named Kamarupa Pur, and is now known as Kampur— 
a sub-station in the Nowgong district. 


The Buddhist-Tantrics had now a strong hold in Hojai or OJai 
(Durjoya) which they called Ojjiana or Oddiana. They had other out- 
posts in the Goalpara district where at Yogighopha, Pancharatna and 
Sree-Suryya Pahar they established regular religious centres. The Sahajia- 
Naths had established strong holds in Rangjuli, Bijoypur (Bamagar), 
Kondoli, Dovoka and Bakulia and associated these places with the 
heroes of their religion in their songs and ballads. 


Rama Pala, the king of Bengal, took advantage of these fifth colum- 
nists and at a weak moment of the king of Kamarupa when after 


B#ngii Invasion 


Dharmapala had renounced the world and Joypala came 
to the throne — he sent his general Mayan with a strong 
army to invade Kamarupa. Poor Joypila was easily ousted and Mayan 
established a town at Kajali-Mukh east of Gauhati and named it Mayan* 
garh which was peopled by his Buddhist-Tantric emissaries. The place 
is now called Mayang and is still looked upon by the Assamese people 
with a disdainful awe as a centre of dangerous witchcraft. 


Mayan did not live for long in this country, he returned to Bengaf 
after installing one Tingya Deva — perhaps a scion of one of the old royal 
families of Kamarupa, as a vassal king. Tingya Deva shifted his capital 7 
to the north bank of the Brahmaputra to modern Tezpur where the 
ruins of the Tingyeawar Siva temple about a mile to the west of the 
steamer-ghat still retains his memory. But when Rama Pala was engaged 
in a war with Orissa, Tingya Deva disavowed allegiance to the king of 
Bengal and declared independence. But unfortunately, he could not 
stand against the mighty Bengali soldiers led by Vaidya-Deva the son 
of the minister of Kumara Pala who had succeeded Rama Pala, and after 
fighting valiantly with his brave Kamarupi soldiers, he lost his life 
in har ness' in the battle field in 1130 A,D ; and with him, the indepetr* 
dence of the Kamarupa Empire was lost for ever. 

Already a centre of the mother cult of the Austrics, and the phallk 
C«vt+r« <*# cult of the Bodos, Kamakhya now easily assimilated the 
TasfrklsM. Buddhist-T antricism and Nath-Sahajism and evolved a 
new from of Tantricism modified by pure Saivism— and was atone* 
looked upon as the first centre of the cult. 
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The Palas of Kamarupa are known in History as Bhauma PalaB 
Bhanma & (from Bhumi-Earth) or Varahi Palas (from Varaho-Boar)' 
Vara hi. on accoun t of their origin from the mythological union 

of Earth and Boar, to distinguish them from the Palas of Bengal 
of the same period. 


Chapter XI 

THE UNSETTLED PERIOD 
(a) The Deva Dynasty 

After the conquest of Kamarupa, the Government of the country 
was taken over by Vaidya Deva as the Viceroy of the ruler of 
Bengal, with his headquarters at Betna in North-Gauhati ; but soon 
afterwards, taking advantage of various treacherous intrigues in the 
court of Bengal, he declared himself a Maharajadhiraja. But there was a 
shrewder man to utilise this opportunity to better advantage : Vijoy 
Sena — a descendant of an official of the great Rajendra Chola, who had 
settled in the western part of Burdwan— moved on to Bengal with a 
strong army, captured the throne easily and then proceeded eastwards. 
Frightened at this fresh and unexpected invasion of the parent country, 
Vaidya Deva gathered his limited resources and remained satisfied with 
the western portion of Kamarupa and a few eastern districts of 
Bengal, and left the eastern part of the vast Kamarupa Empire to take 
care of itself. His kingdom was named Kamota. 

Vaidya Deva ruled probably from 1130 to 1150 A. D. and after him 
four more kings Rayari Deva, Bhaskar Deva, Ballabha Deva and 
Frithu Deva appear to have reigned over the country from the present 
Darrang district in Assam in the east to Dinajpur in present Bengal to 
the west* The Senas of Bengal were originally inhabitants of the 
Carnatic in the Deccan having migrated to this part of the country in 
the train of Rajendra Chola of Tanjore in 1025 A. D, They were 
orthodox Hindus. The Brahmins who came with them were fanatb 
catty bent on crushing the Buddhistic religion current in Bengal in 
previous regimes, and introduced a very rigorous system of caste distin- 
ction* They however, introduced an artistict school of stone sculpture 
with fine cuts and elaborate ornaments known as the Sena-Seulpture. 
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The Deva Kings of Assam maintained cultural relationship with 
Bengal, and installed some images of the Sena school. The ruins of 
s s I f Lalmati near Abhoyapuri in the Goalpara district belong 
to this period, and the huge images of dancing Ganesh 
and Brahma at Holeswar near Tezpur and the Sun image with various 
attendants at Gohpur in the Darrang district are beautiful specimens of 
Sena Sculpture. The last three images were installed in simple brick- 
built buildings. The images w^ere probably brought from Bengal and the 
kings had neither resources nor time to construct stone temples befit- 
ting the images. The Goalpara area w 7 as under a deputy — Isvvara Ghosh 
whose area due perhaps to the Buddhistic influence — was known as 
Dhekkari. He made a land grant to a Brahmin of the Gwalitippika 
district in his area. The present name of Goalpara is perhaps a deriva- 
tive from Gwalitippika — which literally means Gwali village. 

During the reign cf the last king Prithu-Deva, the Muhammedans 
first ventured on into this area. The Turk General Bakhtiyar Khiliji — 

Turk Invasion W ^° eas ^ y conc i uere ^ Bengal taking advantage of the 
social disruption caused by the introduction of rigours of 
caste distinction and race prejudice by the Brahmin advisers and 
Kayastha ministers of the Sena kings of that country,, led an expedition 
to China through Assam ; but due to the tactful stratagem adopted by 
Prithu, he had to go back pell-mell losing a large number of his 
valient soldiers at North-Gauhati in March 1206 A. D. The rock 
inscription at North-Gauhati records the sad plight of the Turk-General. 

The eastern portion of the Kamarupa empire, which Vaidyadeva 
neglected was taken possession of by various chiefs and upstarts of 
various races and tribes — about whom more will be said hereafter ; and 
due to this chaotic and unsettled condition in the country made still 
more miserable by a devastating flood, most of the rich and the intelli- 
gentsia of this part of the country evacuated to Kamota kingdom. The 
Kapili valley area was held on by a prince of the old Pala dynasty — 
perhaps as a vassal to the Deva rulers with his capital at Kampur. 

The Muhammedans never forgot the disaster sustained by one of 
their race due to the treachery of the ruler of the kingdom of Kamota 
and the next ruler of Bengal — Iowaz Khan who cut off all connections 

with the emperor of Delhi and declared himself independent led an 

invasion against this country again in 1223 A. D. He penetrated right 
into Nowgong and took possession of a hillock to the east of Doboka 
and sacrificed a cow on it. The hillock is still known as Garukata hill 
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Viswa-Sundara Deva, the ruler of the Doboka Kingdom, who had 
suzerainty over Lanka, Jaintia and the neighbouring states, soon collec- 
ted a strong force, and inflicted a crushing defeat on the Muhammedan 
force which had to run pellmell along the foot of the Mikir and 
the Garo Hills. 

Viswa-Sundara Deva who is described as the worshipper of Varaha- 
Vishnu, performed a sacrifice in 1149 Saka (1223 A. D.) in the shrine 
at Gachtol near Doboka, and an inscription on the stone pillar of the 
ruined temple at Gachtol mentions this incident. 

The Muhammedan invasion was again repeated in 1227 A. D. by 
Nasiruddin — who dealt a crushing blow at Prithu-Deva in the battle. 
To atone for the disgrace sustained at the hands of the Muham- 
medans Prithu Deva immolated himself by jumping into a pond ; 
and after him, his kingdom passed under the nominal control of the 
Muhammedans. The position was further worsened by Yujbeg by 
a fresh attack in 1245 A. D. 

At this time, immigration of Muhammedans began slowly into this 
part of the country, and in 1312 A. D., the Moor traveller Ibn Batutah, 
the ambassador of the emperor of Delhi to China, on his way through 
Assam, met a Muhammedan sage, Shah-Jelal on a hillock to the west of 
the Garo hills— near present Mahendraganj, surrounded by a large 
number of disciples. 

But Prithu’s throne at last passed into the hands of his minister’s 
family in 1340 A. D.— when Pratapdhwaj— a Kayastha, a hereditary 
Kayas+ha-King minister class- took over the reins of the Kamota 
kingdom, first as a vassal to the Muhammedan ruler of 
Bengal and then as a defying rebel— successfully standing against the 
powerful enemy. To facilitate administration, the kingdom was divided 
into two parts. The headquarters of the western portion Kamota or 
Gaud were in Rangpur at Kamotapur ; those of the eastern portion 
Kamapur, were at North Gauhati. But soon afterwards, the rulers of 
these two areas began to quarrel among themselves on the issue of 
succession, though the Muhammedan menace in the west never ceased 
to make its appearance. The ruler of the western kingdom was known 
as Kamoteswar and that of the eastern kingdom as Kameswar. 

The administration became slack and culture received a set-back. 
Village bards, however, continued to maintain the literary tradition in 
Ballads Kamota by composing ballads and lyrics on popular 

subjects in the dialect of the mixed people of Kamarupa 
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and Bengal, while in the Kapili valley, Mahamanikya Deva — a scion 
of the ancient Varahi-Pala dynasty — patronised Madhav Kondoli, a 
Brahmin of Nowgong, to translate various chapters of the 
Sanskrit epic Ramayana. 

In order to administer the eastern portion of the Kampura kingdom 
which was frequently threatened by hill tribes from the north ’and 
Kamota and which had been practically denuded of decent people, 
Kamrpur. Dharmapala in 1345-1370 brought seven families of war- 
like Kayasthas from Kamota and made them settle in various areas 
with extensive land grants, investing them with a kind of feudatory 
power over their areas. These Kayasthas were accompanied by seven 
Brahmin families who also received similar privileges. 

Dharmapala with the help of his new allies annexed the Kapili 
valley to his kingdom, killing Suvahu — the last king of the Varahi Pala 
^ dynasty — and driving"away the latter’s son Ruvar, alias 

asyap nagar. p ac j mana y iaj w ho R ac l married a Dimacha-Bodo Princess, 

to the Kalo-Jinjiram valley at the foot of the Garo Hills. Padmanabha’s 
son Kasyap established an independent kingdom there with his capital 
Kasyap-Nagar now known as Koshba near Garobandha. Ruins of 
innumerable temples and forts all over the area from Phulbari to 
Garobandha along the foot of the Garo hills testify to the glory of this 
last family of one of the most ancient dynasties of Kamarupa. The 
name of the last king Mahendra-who was incidentally a Koch of 
Sualkuchi near Gauhati and who inherited the throne by marrying 
the princess and heir — is commemorated in the name of his city 
Mahendraganj. But Dharma Pala owing to his whimsical mentality, 
meddled with the religious susceptibilities of his subjects by slighting the 
much vaunted supernatural power alleged to have been possessed by 
Kendu-Kolai — the chief Tantric priest of Kamakhya. This is said to 
have ultimately brought his ruin. He had to leave the country leaving 
it to be ruled by the feudatory immigrant chiefs from Kamota— who 
were then known as Bhuyans. 

(b) THE BHUYANS 

The Bhuyans became masters of their limited areas though various 
successors to Dharma Pala’s throne retained nominal supremacy over 
them* There were constant quarrels amongst these successors specially 
at the time of each succession ; and at last one of them shifted his 
capital to the east of modem Tezpur and established a new capital, 
Protapgarh,— it being named after Jhi$i t ip about 1385. After this, 
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several generations ruled as insignificant kings till about 1498 A. D. 

The western kingdom of Kamota met with a worse fate. It passed 
into the hands of a Bodo race —known as the Khens or the Khyens — 
perhaps a race which had originally migrated from the Tartar area 
of Central Asia like- the Kachins or the Kakhyens. With the help 
of the high class Hindus of that area they maintained the Hindu 
culture, themselves being initiated into it ; till at last in 1498 A. D., 
the powerful Hossain Shah of Bengal defeated the last Khen king 
Nilambar and annexed his kingdom. Hossain Shah’s army proceeded 
Up to Gauhati where they found it plain sailing, and by defeating the 
last king Viravahu, Hossain Shah's son Danial was posted in North 
Gauhati as the Deputy of his father. Many Muhammedan families 
were settled near about Hajo and the Muhammedan Pir-Ghiasuddin 
Aulia, who accompanied the party, constructed a mosque near Hajo 
and declared the place to be of one fourth the sanctity of Mecca. 
The place is still known as Poa (one fourth) Mecca. Thus a hew 
element in race and religion was added to the already heterogenous 
elements in the empire of Kamarupa. 

The Bhuyans accommodated themselves to the Muhammedan rule 
owing perhaps to the liberal and compromising principles of Hossain- 
Shah, for which this great king was famous. Many of them gladly 
wore the Muhammedan decoration "Khan*' after their names as family 
titles. Their feudal prerogatives were left undisturbed, and when the 
Muhammedan hold was again slackened in 1503 with the death of 
Danial, they shone again in their past glory. The Muhammedans who 
were left behind had no other alternative than to live with their Hindu 
neighbours as brethren under the Bhuyan rulers. 

(c) THE JITARI DYNASTY 

As stated before, during the first period of the Bhuyan supremacy 
in Kamarupa, the kings of the eastern kingdom of Kamapur were 
the nominal rulers of that country. One Ramchandra alias Mriganko, 
great grandson of Dharma Pala who had brought the Bhuyans 
ascended the nominal throne in his capital at North Gauhati in about 
1382 A. D. He had a beautiful wife Chandraprobha of whom he was 
very much enamoured. On account of frequent floods of the 
Brahmaputra, his capital was damaged repeatedly and the people 
starved for famine. Poverty of sound religious knowledge mixed with 
degraded superstition interpreted this as a calamity due to the wrath of 
the Brahmaputra. It was prophesied, the river God would be. 
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propitiated if the king’s beloved queen could be sacrificed. For the 
welfare of his subjects and the good of the country, the king most 
reluctantly agreed to the preposterous recipe, but as the queen was 
carrying at the time, she was left adrift on a raft in the river. Wind 
and current tempered the cruel heresy with mercy and drifted the raft 
ashore to the edge of the Kamakhya hill where a Brahmin mendicant 
of the Deccan (or Behar) — Jitari by name, caught hold of the raft and 
taking pity upon the poor woman took her to his cottage. The 
tradition says — the queen was ravished by the river. 

Disgusted and broken-hearted, the king left the country to the 
Bhuyans and migrated with his followers to the east and established a 
capital near Biswanath, east of present Sootea in the Darrang district ; 
and after assuming a new name Protap Singha named his new capital 
Protapgarh. The unfortunate Chandraprobha gave birth to a lucky 
son in the hermitage and he was brought up by the kind-hearted 
mendicant, When this boy came of age, he was installed as the king of 
Kamapura by the nobles at the initiative of the medicant in a new capital 
at Betna, near the old garh of Vaidya Deva. The new capital was 
named Arimatta Garh after the name of the new king. Being the 
god-son of the mendicant Jitari, the king proclaimed himself to be a 
descendant of his family. 

When Pro tap Singha migrated to the east, the Bhuyans disowned 
his authority, and therefore, after crushing the Varahis, he directed his 
attention towards the west to punish these delinquents. But these 
hereditary diplomats set the son against the father, and in the conflict 
that ensued, the most disgracefully pathetic scene in the whole history of 
of the Hindu politics of the ancient Kamarupa empire took place : the 
son slew his father in the field in a face to face combat. The blood that 
spurted out of the gaping wound of the dying old father calmed the surge 
of rage in the veins of his cruel adversary and roused in him the 
instincts of filial love that so long lay inhibited. 

Arimatta expiated his crime by doing penances as iaid down by the 
scriptures and made profuse gifts to the Brahmins, the fabulosity of 
which is traditionally connected even now with the * Pitha-guri 
parbats* situated to the east of Soo'ea. The father’s kingdom automa- 
tically devolved upon the son. The latter extended it further east into 
the Kalita Kingdom, right up to present Harmati where his name is still 
associated with the ruins of some temples. 

, But greater remorse was in store for Arimatta, and at the fag end 
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of his reign, Fingua, the king of western Kamota, being driven away by 
the Bodo Khen invaders, sought refuge in Arimatta’s capital, 
and then entering into an illicit intrigue with the latter*® wife 
drove him out of the country. The disheartened and remorseful 
patricide finally immolated himself in the Borolia (Buroi near Behali) 
river, close to the spot where he committed the heinous sin. His son 
Ratna Singha however, regained the paternal throne after killing the 
usurper, and after him two more kings Sutaranka and Mriganka ruled ; 
but the last king Valahu or Virbahu had to fief to the south bank at 
the advent of Hossain Shah in 1498 A.D. Valahu raised a well fortified 
city in the Nowgong district near Dharamtul on the bank of the Kollong 
river, and the ruins of the ramparts by the side of the Assam Trunk 
Road still retain the tradition of his name and bravery. With him 
ended this dynasty ; when this brave man was attacked by the Jaintias 
he first fled to Roha and then down to Jagi from where the Lalungs 
the adherents of the Jaintias chased him down to Kajolimukh and 
executed him. Thus the last king of the dynasty that was set up by 
Vaidyadeva of Bengal met with his doom at the very place where the 
first invader from Bengal Mayan had established his first city* 

(d) THE KOCHES 

But the Bhuyans were not destined to enjoy peace for long. A great 
power rose in the northwest part of Goalpara at Chikina in the person 
Viwsa-Singh«. °f Viswa Singha, a Bodo chief of the Koch race, in 
1515 A. D. and within a short time he established a vast 
Kingdom messacring the Bhuyans right and left. Some of the Bhuyans 
resisted and they were killed ; others submitted and were kept as 
vassals, while some left the country and took shelter either in the 
Muhammedan kingdom in Bengal or in the Nowgong District, where, 
one of their groups, the family of Devi-das— the leader of the Bhuyans 
brought by Dharmapala— was left undisturbed owing to the geographi- 
cally advantageous position occupied by his dominion. In this lucky 
family of the Bhuyans was born Sankar Deva in about 1487 (1449 ?) 
A. D.— the most critical time in the cultural life of Assam. 

A newer element had entered Kamarupa by the eastern gate in the 
form of the Tai invasion and the various chiefs who had settled in 
UnUmr Deva. different kingdoms in the north and the east after the 
catastrophe of 1130, were being shaken to their very 
foundations with whatever remnants of the old Kamarupi culture they 
had. Kamota and Kamapur had been ruined and were being further 
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smashed by frequent Muhammedan invasions and Koch vandalism, 
Nowgong at the junction of these invasions from both sides still retained 
something of the purest Kamarupi culture having had a ruler of the ancient 
Bhauma Pala dynasty till recently with orthodox Brahmins and high 
class people of other Hindu communities ; and the Bhuyans having 
had migrated from Kanouj and Kamota only a few generations back 
still retained the culture and traditions of those countries. A kayastha 
by birth, a ruler by inheritance and a Sakta by family religion, 
Sankardeva got himself educated in the Sanskrit school under the 
most learned scholar of the time at Nowgong and made himself 
thoroughly proficient in songs, dance, music, dramatic performance and 
painting still current in the country. At the age of thirty three, he 
went out on pilgrimage, and travelled all over Northern and Central 
India for twelve long years and thoroughly studied the social and 
political movements set on foot in those areas consequent upon the 
changes in the political atmosphere. When he returned home, he 
found the country had undergone a further change for the worse ; 
the independence of the Bhuyans in Nowgong area was threatened 
frequently by the Koches from the west and the Kacharis from the east, 
who again Were in constant conflict with the powerful Ahoms in the 
north. 

Sankar Deva gave up all hopes of the safety of his paternal territory 
and migrated to the Ahom region on the north bank of the 
Brahmaputra and settled in the present Majuli area which had been 
the repository of pure Hindu culture in Upper Assam having had gone 
under the control of the Ahoms only in 1512 A. D. There he started 
a religious movement for universal social brother-hood through con- 
gregational prayer. 

The congregational prayer was accompanied with songs, dance 
and music of pure Kamarupi type based on the recitation of the name 
of Sree-Krtshna who was indentified with Lord Vishnu in accordance 
with the theory promulgated in the Bhagavata Puranam. Though 
he got his devoted disciple — Madhava Deva — the son of an immigrant 
from Kamota side — in this area, and though the people including the 
Brahmins of that area listened to him — sometimes with opposition and 
sometimes with attention, Sankar Deva was greatly disappointed to 
find the general mentality of the people as hopelessly degraded being 
selfishly eager for royal favour and miserably averse to religion or cul- 
ture. In their unrestrained zeal for extension of the Kingdom, the Ahom 
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kings left no vassal king in any of the kingdoms they conquered to 
keep alive and nurture the germs of the ancient culture of those 
kingdoms. The whole area was a desert without an oasis from the 
cultural view-point. 

In the meantime, Viswa Singha of Koch Behar was succeeded by his 
son Naranarayan. Biswa Singha had been a Saivite being initiated 
Cultural into that cult by Kali Chandra Bhattacharyya, and he 

Renaissance. got sons — specially Naranarain educated at Benares. 
Influenced by a galaxy of highly educated and cultured men who had 
gathered round Naranarain from Bengal and Kamota, he gave a fresh 
lease of life to the political, social, religious and literary activities in his 
kingdom. In 1546, he led an expedition against the Ahoms as the 
resurrector of Hindu culture. He proceeded first to North Lakhimpur 
evidently expecting support from the inhabitants of the erst- while 
independent Hindu kingdom. But he was sadly disappointed *, for the 
Brahmins of that area took an active part against his army which was 
miserably defeated in the battle of Pichalagarh on the bank of the 
Pichala river near Narainpur, and was compelled to retreat pell-mell 
cursing the Brahmins of this area as of savage origin, having no 
regard for cows or the holy-thread. 

The heart of the farsighted reformer Sankar Deva was completely 
broken, and he left the country with his people along with the unfor- 
tunate army in a boat down the Lohit and settled at Barpeta in the 
Koch Kingdom. Here he met with the remnants of the incarcerated 
Bhuyan families who had now sunk their differences with the Koches 
and were living happily as friends and helpers. Sankar Deva was 
offered Chieftainship over Tanti-Kuchi near Barpeta, but he thankfully 
declined it ; he set himself heart and soul to the furtherence of his 
mission in this favourable atmosphere and eventually gained an unass- 
ailable monarchy over the mass mind in the whole country in the 
religious, social and literary atmospheres: All that was pure Kamarupi, 
all that was beat in Kamota and all that was good in other parts of 
India, were synthesized by this master mind for his country-men in his 
literary works, songs and dramas ; and he is, to this day, the unchall- 
enged and the unassailable ruler over the Assamese mass-mind. 

Narnarayan had not given up his ambition, and in 1562, he came 
again with a stronger army well prepared for all eventualities £and dealt 
i.i* a crushing blow at the Ahom King ; but as a result of 
the treaty which the latter sued for, he annexed to hto 
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kingdom only the portion of the north bank upto the modern town of 
Tezpur, and took as hostage a large number of young-men of the 
Ahom noble and royal families to his court. These young men were 
impregnated with ideas of Hindu culture, and on their return back to 
upper Assam, Durga Pujah was performed with great eclat on the 
bank of the Mamdang river near the Ahom capital. 

Towards the fag end of the glorious reign of this champion of Hindu 
culture of Koch Behar, his nephew Raghu Deva, the son of his brother 
and general Chila Rai, partitioned his share of the estate, and with a 
new capital set up at Barnagar, began to rule over the eastern king lorn of 
Koch Behar from the Sankosh river in the west, to the Bhareli river in 
the east. After the death of Naranarayan, his son Lakshminarayan 
ascended the throne of what was then the western state of Koch-Behar ; 
and since then the rulers of the two sister states continued to be 
constantly at logger-heads resulting eventually in the invitation of the 
Muhammed&n ruler of Dacca, who first came as an ally of the western 
state, and then turned out to be the master of both the states. Muha- 
mmedan immigrants and Muhammedan officials were settled and 
stationed all over the country and a Hindu Zemindar — Satrajit of 
Bhushana of East Bengal was given an estate at Sual Kuchi in the Kam- 
rup district. This hold however, was very short-lived in the area under 
Assam proper, for, the Ahom King, quite alive to the impending menace 
to his kingdom in the near future, took immediate measures and drove 
away this forejgn element to the west of the Monas river though the 
task entailed great exertions. 

There had been so many frequent changes of political authority in 
the area of Assam from Dhubri to Gauhati about this time, that the 
common people became indifferent to party or communal war-fare, 
and they considered their salvation to lie only in peaceful and amicable 
living with their neighbours so much so, that when any ruler made any 
temple or mosque, the list of permanent Paiks or attendants included 
Muhammedans and Hindus together, and they both worked harmo- 
niously and received their usual doles from these religious institutions. 
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Such was the unfortunate state to which the major portion of the 
once renowned Kamarupa Empire, the glowing jewel amongst the 
eastern states of India was deliberately thrown by the rash and tactless 
act of Vaidya Deva the over-jealous general of Kumir Pala, the king of 
Bengal 

(a) THE MORANS 

A small kingdom comprising more or less the present Dibrugarh 
subdivision was occupied by the Morans who became independent 
when the Bhauma Pala dynasty collapsed. The Morans were very 
likely a remnant of the ancient Austric Moria clan intermixed with the 
Bodos They were really the Mei-Morias (Mehmi = men, people), and 
were later on known as the Maya-Morias or the Moa-Morias. It has 
been endeavoured to interpret the te r m as heaving reference to Maya y 
the occult art or to Moa y a kind of fish ; but it is really a corruption 
cf the austric Mei-Moru. As stated before, the portion of the country 
under the occupation of the Morans, was considered to be the apex 
cf the head of the mother country according to the conception of the 
Austrics. The Sanskrit word for head was €t Mastaka '* — and the word 
was pronounced locally as “Mahtaka”; — hence the country was known 
as Mahtak or Motak country. No systematic record of their rules or 
nature of government is available, but it appears that they were a 
warrior race with strong determination, and the spirit of vengeance 
remained ingrained in their blood for generations. Whether the whole 
area was ruled by one chief or by different chiefs in different small 
areas, is not easy to ascertain ; but it is a fact that when the Ahoms 
came to this country, their first targets for attack were the Morans 
whom they crushed easily by making the wemenTolk partners of their 
bed and the male folk hewers of wood and drawers of water. Though 
subjugated, the Morans never forgot the insult, and at the down-fall 
of the Ahom rule — about which more will be said later on, the Morans 
played the most important role feeding fat the grudge which they had 
nurtured for generations. 

(b) THE VARAHIS 

During the long reigns of the kings of the Varaha Pala dynasty 
many enterprising princes had an admixture of blood with the Podos, 
and thus a race of children of Varaha Pala fathers and Bodo 
mothers grew up, and was known as the Varahisl Their males took 
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Bodo girls as wives, but were reluctant to give their daughters to Bodo 
youths, and thus they maintained a kind of race superiority. 

When the Pala dynasty was ousted, an enterprising young man of 
this Varahi race — Babhru-Vahana by name, organised a big following 
of the Varahis and the Bodos and established an independent kingdom 
with his headquarters at Ghughuragarh, somewhere to the north-west 
of Dibrugarh. His son Chandrahas extended the kingdom towards the 
south and established a second subpost in the Majuli area, known as 
southern capital or Dakshinpat. Ultimately, the main capital was 
shifted — to near about present Simaluguri and the kingdom comprised 
a portion of the present Sibsagar district and a portion of the Majuli 
area. The King was cf the Varahi race, but the minister-ship was 
given to a man of the pure Bodo race ; and at the time of the corona- 
tion, the crown on the King’s head was put by the Bodo minister. 

With such a coalition government, the culture was invariably 
of the mixed type, and on a hillock near the capital was installed the 
^ stone image of Vishnu mounted on the bird Garuda in 

a brick built temple. The image was propularly named 
as ‘Charaideo’ cr the Bird-God. When the Ahoms came to Sibsagar, 
their chief Sukapha was highly impressed with the decent mode of 
living of the Varahis and first contracted friendship with the King — 
Thakumutha, and showed great reverence to the tutelary deity 
'Charai-deo’; and then gradually usurped his throne. The sanctity of 
the temple and the hillock however, was retained for ever. 

The poor king fled to the north bank of the Brahmaputra with his 
followers and first settled in the eastern part of the present Darrang dis- 
Bolom & Hale tr * ct > where he established a capital which was named 
Brahmapur, on the bank of a stream which was named 
Brahmajan. A lake on the Dafla hill from which the stream came out 
was named Brahma Sarovar. These names are still retained in slightly 
distorted forms as Bolompur, Bolom Nadi, and the lake with ruins of a 
brick and stone built temple on its bank is still in existence. ‘Brahma* 
is the supreme divine energy of the highest Hindu philosophy- Vedanta, 
and the equivalent Bodo word for Brahmapur was Halalam ; and the 
headquarters of the Bodos in the neighbouring area are now known as 
Halem, 

The capital was then shifted to further north-east and it was named 
Vishwa-Karmapur, the city of the Architect-god, which after degenera- 
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tkm Into Vishpur has now taken the form of Bihpur or 
BMipurla & | The parallel Bodo town on the bank of the 

^Brahmaputra was Bodo-Jyoti, which is new known as Bordtitti. Being 
troubled by the Kalita Kings who were then ruling in the North- 
Lakhimpur area, the Varahi capital was shifted to the north-west On 
the slope of the Daffia Hills and was named Brahma-Tezpur ; the 
, parallel Bodo town to the south on the bank of the Brahmaputra was 


.given a synonymous name Bathou-Halali or Bahalali, — which is now 
knowivas Behaii. 

The remains of the vast and well-fortified city of Brahma-Tezpur 
with ramparts built with boulders arid cut stone, wide and deep moats 
Bod Sc iphjr ° n t iree ®kies and a big lake in front, filled with ruins 
of many stone temples and palaces and a stone-built well 
are still visible on the Naksa parvat-l 8 miles to the north of the 
Ketela Tea Estate on the bank of a tributary to the Barganga (Bargang) 
tiver. The samples of the peculiar architecture and sculpture developed 
by these people —with the idea of ancient arts still lingering in the mind 
with degenerated workmanship, may be seen in the compound of the 
Manager of the Ketela Tea Estate, who has taken great pains to bring 
down these valuable samples from the inaccessible jungle to the plains. 
The name of BrahmaTezpurds still retained in the name of the head- 
quarter town— Tezpur — of the modern district of this area, — Darrang. 

The current belief that Tezpur is an Assamese translation of 
Sonit-purtrez=blood=ssonit), the capital town of the Asura King Vana 
j is without any logical or historical back-ground. The 

present name of the district — Darrang is borrowed from 
the Dafflas or the Bhutias whose main Duar or pass for coming to the 
plains from the hills lay along the course of the Barganga river, and 
they called it Thiar-ganga’ which after corruption to Duaranga has 
assumed the present form — Darranga or Darrang. A similar pass to 
the West in the present Mangaldai Subdivision along the course of the 
Rowta river which has a sacred lake or Kunda (now known as Bhairavi 
or Bhramari Kunda) is still known as 'Darranga* near UdalgurL 


Here, in this Brahma-Tezpur, during the reign of Virhas (l375-l385\ 
a prince of the Kamota royal family established a city at Pratap-garh 
Profo pg • h ( n °w occupied by the Pertabgarh Tea Estate). Party 

feeling cropped up in the royal court — the King married 
Ids ftftly daughter to a Bodo youngman of an ordinary family. This 
Wti* ft^nst all customary canon, but the king had been impressed with 
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tke bravery and intelligence of the youth, and made him his minister. 
When Pratap Singh invaded the Varahi kingdom, the Bodo group 
headed by the son-in-law was against meeting this powerful enemy in 
the battle field, while the king was ready to stake his life. As a result 
of this difference the son-in-law and minister Virochan fled with his 
party of Bodos to the south bank, while the King with his followers 
faced Pratap Singha and was killed in the battle. 

Two Varahi chiefs— -Pokhora and Lokhora accepted vassalage under 
Protap Singha. Pokhora remained in the old city which is now cohered 
^ over with jungles and Lokhora *s town is now known as 

Lokra — the headquarters of the Assam Rifles. A group 
of the Bodos and the Varahis who belonged to the brave king’s party 
migrated to the north-west of Gauhati and established a colony which 
was named Chikla by the Bodos and Brahma by the Varahis. The latter 
name still survives as Boroma. 

The sculptures of Brahma-Tezpur clearly show that the Varahis were 
fond of songs and music with the accompaniment of drums, flutes, and 
large cymbals ; and that Brahmins with the sacred thread on the breast 
and the pig-tail-like tuft of hair on the head ministered to their religi- 
ous needs. Buddhist monks were also present in the city. Worship 
of snakes and Siju trees was not unknown. The usual gymnastics were 
wrestling. 


(c) THE KALITAS 

Several suggestions have been put forward about the origin of the 
Kalitas— who are still a powerful and important community in Assam. 

A man in the lower grade of the society has a tendency 
r to be classed as a Kalita, and the proselytising system 

marks the Kalita as the highest grade caste second only to the Kayastha.. 

Suggestions have been put forward to link the Kalitas with a certain 
Aryan group supposed to have migrated to Assam long before the 
Aryan invasion of India. The other suggestion connects the Kolutus— 
the founder cf the Kulu Kingdom of Kashmere in the fourth century 
B. C. with the Kalitas of Assam. 

The Tamil word ‘Kallu’ means stone, and Kal-taton means the stone- 
mason It appears probable that Kaita and Kalita are distortions of 
Kal-Taton — meaningt firstly, the stone-mason and then in general term 
the artisans connected with temple building. The mason, the carpenter, 
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the iron and copper-smith, the potter and the cobbler— all fall under 
the same category of Kalitas. 

After the fall of the Pala dynasty the most wealthy and powerful 
group of people in the country was that of the temple builders who 
came me stly from the Deccan side and were settled in this country. 
They were comprised of the Hoihoyas, the Andhra Kakatiyas, the Cholias 
and the Duvarajas, but the majority of the society consisted of the 
artisan class who were called the Kal-tatons. These people organised 
themaelves under a leader who belonged perhaps to the family of the 
princess whom Purandar Pala married, and established a kingdom in 
about 1132 A. D. in the north-eastern part of the country. The city 
was named Bhismak-nagar in memory of the city of this name in Berar, 
mentioned in the Mahabharata. They carried the traditions of the 
epic period of their original homeland and attributed them to their 
newly established kingdom. Thus, the tradition cf Rukmini, the 
daughter of Bhismaka, the King of Vidarbha ( Berar) who was kidnapped 
by Sri-Krishna, came to be associated with this part of the country. 

While these people gradually consolidated their power, the capital 
was shifted further south and was named Sodhoya-pur on the north 
bank of the Brahmaputra river and the town on the south bank opposite 
the capital was called the Sodhoyaghat. Sodhoya-pur is now known as 
Sadiya, and the ghat is now known as Soikhoaghat. What the signi- 
ficance of the word Sodhoya was or what it meant in Tamil or any 
Deccanese language is net known. 


Habung. 


The kingdom extended to the west upto the Subansiri river and 
included the present North Lakh im pur Subdivision and a portion of 
Majuli — the richest paddy growing area — which the Bodos 
called Habang or vast land (Ha-land, Bang-plenty, vast). 
The king-dom was called Habcng or Habung and the people were 
generally known as Kaltas or Kalitas. 

It is not possible to get any detailed account of the various kings of 
this brave dynasty, but tradition supplies the names of Suvali, Padmana- 
rain, Mohendranarain, Premnarain and Joynarain. The 
last named king probably was on the throne in 1338 A.D. 
When Ibn Batutah on his w ay from Delhi to China and back through 
Assam, passed through the glorious kingdom of Habung of which,— 
according to the Moor traveller — the ruling king Zienna had effected 
such an improvement that both the banks of the river — that could be 
Jikened only to the Nile (Nahre Arzaf= river deep) were full of shops* 
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Art & craft 


bazar*, factories and flourishing villages. The waters of the river 
within the kingdom used to be so congested with merchants’ boats that 
beating of drums was resoTted to by boatmen to guard against collision. 
Evidently, trade with China and Tibet on one side and Gauhati and 
Bengal on the other was maintained by the Kalitas. 

By birth expert artisans in masonry, carpentry and metal work, and 
laborious and expert agricultures by habit, it was no wonder that these 
people naturally effected all-round improvements social, 
religious, political and industrial in their kingdom of 
fertile soil. The ruins of the temples in the jungle-covered areas to the 
north and the north-east of the present Sadiya town at Dobang, Dewul- 
pani and Tameswari further testify to the glories of the people of this 
period. The architecture and the sculpture were naturally of the Pala 
type. 

Joynarain was succeeded by Keshovanarain who again was succeeded 
by Ramchandra in 1375 A.D. This unfortunate king being hemmed 
in by invasions from two directions — from the north- 
Mayapur. we3 { along the Subansiri by Viravara alias Vikramadhwaja 
the Sootia king, and from the west by Vikramadhwaja the Varahi king 
of Bihpuria, in which he had several reverses, fled away to some 
unknowjn destination, leaving his people to entertain a vain hope— even 
to this day— that he would return after gathering fresh strength at 
some future opportune moment. But that moment never came ; the 
king got himself attached to the Dafflas and established a small 
kingdom with a brick built city— named Mayapur on the top of the 
hill about 10 miles to the north-west of the present Harmati tea- 
garden, and never returned to his people. His wife — about whose 
exquisite beauty the Dafflas still carry a tradition — however, came down 
to the plains— being disgusted at her husband’s degraded mentality, 
with her two little sons — Mayamatta and Nagamatta. But die country 
had been -seorganiaed fay one Handiswar and the throne had gone to a 
different family. , The princes did not get much support from the 
nobility* — *hey did whatever they could by personal efforts. Mayamatta 
was given a chieftainship in a -portion of the Majuli area with his head- 
quarters at Ratanpur, the western end of the fortification of which city 
now occupies a position of great reverence in the hearts of the modem 
Assamese Hindus, being associated with one of the four main religious 
centres of theirs — Garmur fend of the ramparts). 

Nagamatta got a similar state to the further west along the bank of 
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Haga-Sankar. 


Yaiudeva-culK 


the Brahmaputra river in the present Darrang district— where inspite 
of the Bodos he somehow upheld his position and built 
a temple of Siva. This still bears his name — and is known 
as Naga-Sankar — situated about four miles to the South-east of Jamuguri. 
Nandiswar who had reorganised the Kalitas, soon defeated the- enemies 
and brought back peace once again. His son Satyanarain and grandson 
Lakshminarain in their turns fought bravely against the Sootia menace 
that kept on harrassing the Kalitas from time to time and could 
maintain the traditional glory of the race. 

The worship of god Vasudeva was very popular and a Brahmin of 
Kasyap Gotra, Narayan by name, got from Satyanarain a grant of eight 
hundred acres of land on the bank of the Dholi river 
in the North Lahimpur Subdivision in 1395 A*D. ; and 
in 1401 A. D. another Brahmin Rabi-Deva of Sandilya Gotra received 
from Lakshminarain a grant of about 260 acres on the bank of the 
Subansiri river for his learning and devotion to the god Vasudeva. But 
due to frequent war-fare with the neighbouring people, education had 
lufferred and the morale of the people had degraded to a great extent. 
The wise Brahmins, attached to the shrewd Satyanarain, evolved a 
simple form of the worship of god Narayan or Vasudeva for the 
ordinary people. This form could be managed by simply reciting stories 
eulogising the supreme power of god for the worldly benefit of the people 
without the help of a Brahmin and without going through the para- 
phernalia of scriptural rites. This was called Satya Narayan Vrata , 
and a merchant of Gauhati was surprised to find the rustic wood-cutters 
of this Habung country feeling complacence at performing this ^simple 
worship to their Supreme deity on the sandy beach of the Lohit river, 
while he was passing in his merchandise boat. This simple form of 
worship passed on to Bengal and after about a century Hussain Shah 
found it a very simple means of religious compromise between the 
Hindus and the Muhammedans by naming it Satya Narayan Sinni 
as a parallel to the Muhammedan Tosha Sinni. Two frontier head- 
quarters were established — Narainpur in the south western end by 
Satyanarain, to guard against the Varahis ; and Lakshimpur in 
the north western end by Lakshminarain, to check the Sootias. 
Both these names are still associated with these two stations, though the 
location of Lakshmipur— the headquarters station of the present North 
Lahimpur Subdivision has moved at present several miles to the 
south-west. 
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The Vasudeva temple at Kolabari, and the ruins of temples at 
Mangnua and Laluk were originally the works of these reigns. 

These kings had their ministers from the Kayastha community. 
The Kayasthas — whatever might have been their racial origin, for their 
Kayastha special gift of the brain, had been veteran politicians, 

Minister. diplomats and court officials in almost every kingdom in 

the east, at least from the sixth century A. D. Vaskar and Avanti 
Varman Had Kayastha officials ; the Senas of Bengal had Kayastha 
ministers ; the throne of Kamota was usurped by a Kayastha minister ; 
and the throne of Lakshmi Narain, the Kalita King of Habung, was 
taken possession of by his Kayastha Minister Samudra when the latter 
died. Samudra’s son Monohar — who succeeded his father had only a 
daughter — Lakshmi whom he bestowed on a young man who claimed to 
have had the blood of the ancient Solar dynasty of Oudh in his veins. 
This Solar union produced two sons, — Santanu and Sumanta. But 
they darkened the fate of the country by quarrelling for the throne. 
Ultimately, they apportioned the country between them into two king- 
doms — Sumanta took the eastern part with Sadhoya, and Santanu 
ruled over the western portion with Narainpur as headquarters. 

Degradation had crept in amongst the Kalitas after the downfall of 
Ramchandra in 1357, and further bad luck was thrust upon them by an 
unlucky Ahom queen who, due to court intrigues, was 
banished by her co-wife and left adrift on a raft in a 
state of pregnancy in 1397 A, D, A kind-hearted Brahmin of Habung 
who by chance caught hold of the raft became the god-father of the 
child that was bom. When this boy went back to the Ahom country 
and regained his paternal throne, the family of the Brahmin god-father 
along with his other kith and kin were taken to the Ahom country 
where they gained power and wealth from the king. Gradually, 
migration of job-seeking and favour-hunting Kalitas to the kingdom of 
the rising Ahoms made the dwinding kingdom of their race still more 
weak. Taking advantage of this weakness -which became more promi- 
nent due to fraternal quarrels, the Ahom King Suhungmung — who 
adopted the diplomatic Hindu Surname — Swarganarain, marched on to 
the kingdom and annexed it to his territory in 1512 A, D. Santanu 
fled away to Nowgong area ; Sumanta first accepted vassalage to the 
Ahom King, but at last had to follow the course of his brother. In the 
new area, the people erf this royal family had to live with small holdings 


Downfall. 
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being known as the Bhuyans after the designation of such landlords 
living in that area at the time* 

Thus the last repository of the ancient Hindu culture in Kamarupa 
was ransacked by the Ahom King whose own racial culture however, 
was soon overshadowed by the culture of the newty vanquished race ; 
and this, in the long run brought the down-fall of the Ahoms. 

Thus again, two classes of Bhuyans sprang up in the Hindu 
society of Assam : — first, the Kayastha immigrants from Bengal who 
were granted feudal chieftainships by Dharmapal of Kamapur, and the 
evacuee Kayasthas of the royal family of Habung who were self- 
created chiefs of an independant nature. Though in social status, 
the former pretend to claim superiority over the latter, in historical 
and racial status, there is perhaps no sense in making any distinction. 

(d) THE SOOTIAS (CHUTIAS) 

A section of the Bod os, who lived originally in the neighbourhood 

of the Swat lake to the north of the Himalayas and to the east of the 
_ . __ great Manos lake, migrated to the south along the 

Original noma. i r i • i 

course or the Fubansiri river that joirs the Lohit river 
to the north-east of the present North Lakhim pur Subdivision, about 
the middle of the seventh century A D. while the Kings of the Varman 
dynasty were ruling Kamarupa. They were termed Swatias by the 
people of Kamarup, and from this, the present term Sootia or Chutia 
has come into use. 

They were divided into four clans ; and they lived in the frontier 
hilly area by the Subanslri river under twelve Chiefs. The Varman 
p ^ King won over the chief of the Pator-Goya clan and 

appointed him as a liasion officer to keep the Sootias 
on friendly terms* This chief lived with his people near the Mlechha 
capital to the east of the present Tezpur town in a place now known 
as Sootea. Later on, a Sootea Chief was appointed also as an 
ambassador to the neighbouring state of Jaintia, and at a much 
later date when the Varman dynasty collapsed, the then Sootia 
ambassador— Krishak who had already contracted friendship with the 
ruler of Jaintia migrated to that country and after marrying the 
princess, came to rule her land. His progeny ruled for many years in 
that part of the country including Sylhet, and the Pators in Sylhet now 
are mere cultivators and dealers in charcoaL 

But the other clans of the Sootias did not improve much till after 
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the fall of the Pala-dynasty. Birpal, a general of the former regime 
BlrpaV. organised the Sootias then living in sixty different 

villages in the hilly area on both sides of the Subansiri 
river and raised a strong army to regain the lost empire of his race. 
But his high ambition could not reach the desired goal and he remained 
content with his Kingship over the Sootias in a hilly kingdom. With 
his superior knowledge, culture and generalship he soon improved 
this kipgdom to a high order and introduced Hindu culture amongst 
the Sootias. The temple of Kuvera — the Hindu god of weglth with an 
image of gold^ adorned the hilly city on the Sonagiri hillock, and 
Kuvera became the State God —specially when gold particles were 
found abundantly in the sand of the Subansiri. This was in 1194 A. D. 

Encouraged at this example, two more powerful men of the Pala 
regime Bhadrasen and Nyay Pal established two little kingdoms in the 
hills organising the Tribes in these areas, but the Sootias were better 
organised and their next King Ratna Pal easily crushed these two 
upstarts and extended the boundary of his kingdom. Brahmins and 
artisans from the old country were taken to and made to settle in this 
kingdom, and apparently many of the Kalita Kshatriyas got 
high official posts. The capital was renamed Ratanpur either after the 
name of the ancient capital of the Kalchurls of the tenth century A. D- 
in the central provinces or from the richness of the country in gold. 
The king maintained cultural relation with' Kamota and Bengal, which 
he further strengthened by marrying a princess of Kamota and sending 
his son to Bengal for ebucation. Tanks, roads, bridges, buildings and 
temples were constructed in large numbers all over the kingdom. 

A new and peculiar culture evolved. The Sootias believed in the 
Almighty father Kundi and the Almighty mother Mama % and the Hindu 
Kundi Mama 8°ddess Kali was now adopted as their daughter under 
the caption KechauKhaiti (raw flesh eater) being propi- 
tiated only with human blood. Hindus accepted Mama as Matri- 
Malanti The Buddhist-Tantrict goddess Tara was also granted conside- 
ration, and by her association with Matri-Malanti and Kechai-Khaiti, a 
new powerful goddess Ugratara began to play a very important role 
over the mass mind. 

Vikramadhwaja Pal (1360-1390) invaded the Kalita Kingdom and 
after inflicting a crushing defeat on Ramachandra — who fled away, 
extended his Kingdom right up to Namdang in the plains of Sibsagar. ' 
An out-post was established in the capital town of the Kalitas on the 
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bank of the river which was named after the Almighty father aa Kundi- 
Pani (now known as Kundilpani). But the Kalita kingdom was wrested 
soon afterwards from the hold of Sootias by the Kalitas who were 
reorganised by Nandiswar. 

Henceforward, frequent conflict with the kalitas and the Ahoms 
hampered the cultural and industrial development of the country, 
A . . _ and atlast Swarganarain, the most diplomatic and power- 

ful Ahom King, first annexed the Kalita kingdom in 
1512 A. D. to his dominion and then attacked the Sootias in the 
same year. But it was a difficult job to crush these sturdy warriors 
who had occupied the hilly positions. After several defeats, this tenacious 
Ahom king succeeded in 1523 A, D. in finally defeating the Sootias. 
King Mitya Pal fought to the last with his 120 queens who apart from, 
being the partners of his bed were also his helpful adjutants in the 
battle field. To escape the disgrace of falling into the hands of the 
enemy, Nitya Pal and his chief queen Sadhani immolated themselves 
by jumping from the summit of the Chandangiri hill into the deep 
gorge below. 

The Sootia Kingdom was annexed to the Ahom Kingdom, the Sootia 
nobles were disbanded and deported to different parts of the Ahom 
territory, the five-year old Sootia prince Sadhak Narain was deported to 
Kabirali in the present Mangaldai Subdivision, and the artisans were 
transplanted in the Ahom capital. Some of the Brahmins and other 
high class Hidus came down to the plains, and those who remained in 
the old kingdom tried from time to time to organise revolutions against 
the Ahoms, often times causing troubles to the latter, but every time 
being foiled in their attempts ; till atlast, the Sootia movement was 
finally crushed by the shrewd Swarganarain by affiliating many Sootia 
nobles to the Ahom clans and winning over many others by grants of 
remunerative posts in the court. 


Chapter XIII. 

THE KACHARIS. 

As stated before, the Bodos — specially the Hidimbials* also known as 
Dimachas, were called by the Hindus, — Kacharis on account of the fact 
that they lived in and controlled the foot-hill areas. Innumerable small 
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Chieftainships grew up during the chaotic period — each Chief posing as 
an independent King over his area all along th£ country from the south 
of Sadiya upto the north of Nowgong along the eastern belt. 


Brahmapur. 


The Bodo minister Vircchona of the Varahi King of Darrang, who 
had married the King’s daughter, and who due to his disagreement 
with his father-in-law fled with his followers from Behali 
to the South bank of the Brahmaputra, established a 
kingdom in the present Nowgong District with his capital at Brahmapur 
— five miles to the east of the present Nowgong town on the bank of 
the Kullong river, and assumed the name Bicharpati-pha. The place is 
still known as Barhampur, and the ruins of some tanks, ramparts and 
two small brick-built temples are still seen in the Barhampur village. 


His son Vikramaditya-pha shifted the capital further north-east to 
the slope of the Mikir-hills and installing the golden image of the 
j goddess Durga in a temple in the newly established 

capital, named it Sona-pur. The place is still known by 
this name and is a flourishing Mikir village. Further to the south-east 
a second city was established in the plains near the present Teteliguri 
Mikir village, and digging a very big tank which still exists (now known 
as Padum Pukhuri), he installed the Vana-lingam Siva image in a 
temple on the bank of the tank and named the city Vanpur after the 
deity. The name is forgotten now. The third city in the west was 
established at Urdha-Ganga, which the Mikirs named Parok-khoa 
(Parok in the Mikir language means the Kacharis) meaning the land 
inhabited by the Kacharis, and the place is now known as Paro-khoa. 


Various Bodo Chiefs in collusion with the Naga Chiefs of the east 
rose against Vikramaditya-pha, but with the superior knowledge in 
warfare of his people, he soon subdued them all and 
Dim* pur. became the master of a vast empire. The capital was 

shifted near the Naga hills first to the bank of the Doyang river and 
then to the bank o f the Dhansiri river. The first of these cities was 
called Kachonnari, L e. the city established for crushing the kings 
of the foot-hill kingdoms. The second city was established after 
completely subduing ail the turbulent chiefs ; and after installing a stone 
image of Vishnu — the Lord of Lakshmi — the goddess of wealth, — 
the city was named Lakshmindra-pur — the city of the goddess of wealth. 
The Dimachas, however, called the city Dimapur according to their 
old tradition* A big compound was enclosed with brick walls and 
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a triumphal arch, and inside the compound were installed a big stone 
triumphal monument and a lot of small stone triumphal pillars 
corresponding to the number of chiefs subdued. 

The king lived in the newly established capital at Lakshmindra-pur 
and his heir-elect was stationed at Vanpur as his Viceroy to administer 
the south-western area. A few triumphal pillars were installed at 
Kachomari also corresponding to the number of chiefs subdued from 
that city. 

Durbars where held occasionally in the triumphal park, when the 
vassal chiefs would sit by the side of the triumphal round pillar assigned 
t0 each as a mark of submission while the king and the 
Monoliths. queen, and the Viceroy and the Vicereine, would sit by 
the side of the bifurcated stone pillars. The pillars were decorated 
with carvings of degenerated workmanship after the Brahma-Tezpur 
School. The image of Vishnu was carved after the ninth-century old 
Durga image at Deopani which was found near by. The triumphal 
pillars with the arch are still in existence, now known as Mush-room 
and Chessmen pillars ; and an image of Durga has recently been found 
out near the Dimapur Dak-Bungalow while an earth mound was being 
excavated in levelling the ground for the extension of the Manipur 
Road station yard. A stone image of Ganesh— the elephant-tusked 
god was installed in the town established to the south west of the city 
Lambodar (another name of Ganesh) and the image is still in evin ce 
in that locality. 

Varahi culture with the back-ground of Hindu culture reigned 
supreme, and the gods and goddesses of the Hindu pantheon were 
installed and worshipped in different parts of the empire, and the King 
had intercourse with the rulers of Kamota, Kamapur and Bengal. 

Thus the kingdom was ruled peacefully for three more generations 
successively by Mahamanipha (1460-1470). Manipha and Ladopha 
(1485-1502) ; but the next king Khorapha (1502-1531) came into conflict 
AUm With the Ah ° m King ^warganarain in 1526 and he was 

defeated. The Ahom territory was extended upto the 
east bank of the Dhansiri river at Golaghat. Khorapha’s brother 
Khuntara occupied the throne in collusion with the Ahom King, but 
the heir-apparent of Vanpur — Derchong-pha soon recovered his 
paternal throne and made a strong move to regain the lost territory 
from the Ahoms. Swarganarain came up with a strong force, and 
after a fierce struggle succeeded in • killing the Kachari King with hi* 
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mother and getting a rich booty from the capital along with the 
beautiful queen of Derchongpha, whom he readily admitted into his 
harem. 

For eight years, the Kachari kingdom was in a chaotic condition 
without any systematic rule, for though the Ahom King defeated the 
ruler, he could not rule over his subjects i and atlast, Madan Kumar, 
the son of the last king by his queen whom Swarganarain had taken 
to his harem, was installed as the King of Dimapur as a vassal to the 
Ahom King. He was named Nirbhoy Narayan. 

But the Kachans could not tolerate this humiliation and the next 
king Durlabhanarain ( 1550-1564 ) revolted against the Ahom king. 
Mai bong ^ Greater enemy came from an unexpected quarter, 

and the Koch king Naranarain’s force suddenly swept 
over the Kachari country after defeating the Ahoms and bound the 
king with humiliating terms. A brave race could not tolerate this, 
and the next king Makarcihwaj fled towards the south-west with his 
people in search of fresh fields and pastures new. But he died in the 
middle of his excursion. As he had no son, another leader Megh- 
Narain of the Hachengcha family led the Kacharis and after reaching 
the valley of the Mahor river in the present North- Cachar Hills which 
was rich in paddy easily subdued the Haflonga and the Jaflona Kukis 
inhabiting the country, and established a capital at Maibong, (Mai- 
paddy., Bang-abundant) or the city of abundant paddy, in 1576 A. D. 

Several generations reigned peacefully in this area and the town 
was adorned with built-up and rock-cut temples in which the images 
Architecture & of Ranachandi Durga and Vasudeva were installed. The 
sculpture. image of Vasudeva was brought from Orissa — as the 

ruins preserved at the Kali temple of the Lumding Bazar proves it 
beyond doubt* but the architecture and other sculptures were of the 
old Brahma-Tejpur school — as testified by the specimens lying 
at Maibong and also preserved in the park at Haflong. A kind of 
mixedrcligion prevailed* Along with the worship of Vasudeva and 
other Hindu gods and goddesses the goddess of war was propitiated 
by the sacrifice of human beings. 

Political despatches continued to be interchanged with the Ahom 
courts — the Kachari king desirous of maintaining his hold on his 
country in the Kapili-Jamuna and the Doyang—Dhansiri valleys on 
friendly terms of equal status with the Ahom King, but the Ahom 
king always persisting on the vassalage of the Kachari king. 
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A new enemy sprang up in the ruler of the neighbouring Kingdom 
of Jaintia, who by establishing matrimonial relationship with the 
Ahom king acted as the latter's agent provocateur. 
Khaspur. Jbe Kachari king Biradarpanarain (1644-1682) there- 

fore, contracted friendship with the king of Tipperah by marrying the 
latter’s daughter, by which he obtained as khas or rent-free marriage 
dowry a portion of the Barak valley near Silchar in the present Cachar 
district. But this did not help very much and the next king 
Tamradhwaj Narain (1695-1707) sought the help of the Koch king by 
marrying the latter’s daughter Chandra-probha. The Ahom King 
Rudra Singha did not give up his pursuit and sent frequent invading 
parties to the hill station of Maibong. Adast, Tamradhwaj Singha 
migrated to the south and established his capital in the Barak valley 
which his predecessor obtained as a khas from the Tipperah king and 
named the city Khaspur. He now made up his mind to sink his 
differences with the Jaintia king and make common cause with him in 
order to stem the tide of Ahom invasion. The Jaintia king Ram- 
Singha and Tamradhwaj Narain fell victims to the strategy of the Ahom 
general Surath Singha Handiqui ; both o£ them were taken as prisoners 
to the Ahom court. 

Poor Tamradhwaj had no other alternative than to submit to the 
Ahom king and thus regain his throne, but the humiliation thus 
suffered, broke his heart and he breathed his last soon afterwards. His 
son Suradarpa Narain set himself to reorganise the people and improve 
the new capital. Brick-built palaces and temples were constructed in 
different parts of Khaspur and the kingdom was named Hidimba 
Kingdom. All the Kacharis living in different parts of Assam owned 
moral allegiance to the lord of Khaspur and the country upto the 
Jamuna river in the Nowgong district remained under his control. 
An out-post to the west side of the Jamuna river near about Dimapur 
marked the boundary of the territories of both the nations. On the west 
bank was the out-post of the Ahoms (Mohong) and on the east bank 
was the out-post of the Kacharis (Di-jua), and the place was popularly 
called— Mohong-Dijua, — now a flourishing village inhabited by the 
Mikira and the Kacharis — at a distance of sixteen miles to the west of 
the Diphu Railway Btation, The area in the Jamuna Valley including 
the slopes of the Mikirs Hills was placed under the administration of a 
Deputy and the area was named " Kachar ZUla 9 \ 

Brahmins and high class people from Koch Behar, Tipperah and 
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Sylhet flocked to the royal court seeking employment and the king 
patronised them all. Immigrants from Sylhet, Bengal and other parts 
of India were also encouraged to settle in the newly established 
kingdom and cultivators were encouraged to encroach on the 
Tipperah territory to the south in the Dhaleswari valley which was a 
sloping highland and was therefore called Halia-Kandi (now known as 
Hailakandi). Haliakandi was atlast annexed to the Kachari kingdom 
in 1736 A. D. 


The shrewd Brahmins of Sylhet declared the king to be a pure 
Hindu by making him take a new ceremonial birth from the womb of a 
j . golden cow specially made for the purpose, which 

of course, they afterwards apportioned amongst them- 
selves by pieces. But the old religious preceptors following the king 
from Assam did not give up their hold, and while the Vaisnava 
sacred book Naradiya Puranam was translated by Bhubaneswar 
Bachaspati (1733) into the spoken dialect, and the holy Bhagtfvata 
Puranam was read and explained daily in the royal court, the Dhfttmadl 
Guru propitiated the goddess Ranachandi by sacrificing a human being. 
Though both the religious heads were often-times at logger-heads, 
atlast the Hindu Brahmins won. Temples of Siva were set up in 
different parts of the country. The rock cave temple of Hara-Parvati 
on the Bhubaneswar hill originally constructed by the Tipperah kings 
was kept up in glorious condition while the Vishnu temple at 
Chao-Bang (Subang) near Vikrampur, originally constructed about the 
seventh century A. D. by the Samatata Chief Lokenath, was allowed 
to fall into decay. Naths and Avadhut Atiths came and preached their 
religion and ultimately settled in the country. Rungrang in the eastern 
part of the country was for a long time a big business centre where the 
Kacharis, the Tipperahs and the Manipuris met together and traded In 
doth, brass and bell-metal utensils, chillies, paddy, cotton and 
vegetables. 


The capricious Deputy in the Jamuna valley perpetrated atrocities 
on the poor subjects ; and once when the chief who had a peculiar 
whim of feeding his pet tiger cub with human milk was 
TuUram S«n« pat i w ]^j TO satisfied the Mikirs revolted, and the 


official who had laid his hands on Rangpher.be-Rangphfs breasts to 
milch her was put instantly to death with the stroke of an axe. Later on 
the Chief Akola himself was put to death near Haoraghat by his rebel- 
lious Miklr subjects most of whom in a body fled to the Jaintia Kingdom 
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for shelter. Thus perturbed, the Kachari King of Khaspur, — Krishna 
Chandra (17801813) sent his personal servant Kohidan to reorganise 
the administration in that area. This shrewd man quickly reorganised 
the country ; but soon afterwards, proved faithless to his master and 
declared independence. This treachery was punished by murdering 
the treacherous Kohidan at Sildharampur, but his son Tularam kept 
ablaze the fire of rebellion for a long time, and the Jamuna valley was 
practically under his rule with headquarters at Maudanga. Most of 
the Assamese people who had taken shelter in this area during the 
Moamaria revolution in their country fled at this time to Sylhet, Jaintia 
and Silehar. 

.Due to the intervention of Mr. David Scott in 1829, a compromise 
was made by making a cession to Tularam of a certain extent of the 
country on the clear understanding that Tularam would never be called 
a king, but would use the honorific title of Senapati (General). This 
being done, the British Government entered into a separate treaty with 
Tularam on 3rd. November, 1838- 

The Manipuris to the east were the most uncertain neighbours. 
Sometimes they turned out to be very good friends, and while they were 
threatened by the Burmese they sought help of the Kachari King and 
often-times took shelter in his kingdom. But at one time, owing to 
internal feuds amongst the different claimants to the Manipur throne 
two Manipuri princes took refuge in Hailakandi and showed their 
gratitude to the host— Govinda Chandra (1813-1832) by taking charge 
of the Hailakandi area themselves. This conflict at last led to the 
intervention of the British Government who tcok ever charge of the 
Hidimba Kingdom in 1832 A. D. 

The Nowgong area came under the British Government in 1826 
A. D. and Tularam’s foothill area — Kachar-Zilla in 1854 A. D. The 
latter area included portions of the North Cachar Hills, the Mikir Hills 
and the Nowgong district, and the headquarters of the British adminis- 
tration for this area were at Ganzong. But when the Hidimba country 
came under the British Government, a portion cf the Kachar Zilla was 
added to it and the whole formed into one district replacing the name 
of the main kingdom by the name of its part : Hidimba Kingdom has 
since been known as the Kachar cr Cachar district. 


Chapter XIV. 

THE T1PPERAHS. 


As stated before, the Tipprahs or the Tipperahs came originally from 
the Bodo home in central Asia and are said to have first settled in India 
in a place near about present Allahabad. They preferred to call them- 
selves the children of water-goddess and were therefore known as the 
Tiphras or the Tippras ; and later on they became known as the 
Tipperahs. 

The Tipperahs have a tradition that Druhyu one of the sons of 
Yayati the renowned king of the lunar dynasty of Delhi married a Bodo 


Trivega Kingdom 


. ' , princess against his father’s will and was disinherited. 

Lunar Dynasty. tf 

He preferred to live with his beloved in her htlly 
home amongst her relatives and his progeny became a ruling 
race The ruling class of the Tipperas claim lineage from the lunar- 
dynasty from this traditional episode. 

Whatever might have been the origin of the royal dynasty, it is 
traditionally believed that one Protardon came over to Assam and 
^established a kingdom named Trivega in about 1900 B. C. 
with his headquarters on the bank of the Kapili river in 
the present Nowgong district and the dynasty ruled for full fourteen 
generations. What relations the kings had with the king of the Naraka 
dynasty, is not known. Chitra-Ratha — the twelfth king of the line is 
said to have attended the royal convention invited by Yudhisthira —the 
king of the lunar dynasty at Delhi. At the time of the fifteenth king 
Tripura mismanagement created disaffection amongst the subjects and 
the neighbours and a catastrophic famine further aggravated the matter ; 
the king .was assassinated — it is said by God — and the subjects ran pell- 
mell to neighbouring states for food. His son Trilochan reorganised the 
state and married the daughter of the neighbouring Kacbari king from 
whom he got a lot of support* 

Trilochan had two sons Drikpati and Dakshin ; the elder was 
adopted by his maternal grand-father the Kachati king who was heirless, 
and he eventually inherited that kingdom. The younger 
Dakshin inherited his father’s state, but Drikpati claimed 
this on legal grounds, and in the war that ensued on this issue, the poor 
Tipperah king was sadly defeated and he had to bid a hasty retreat with 
his followers to the south beyond the Borail Hills-— where he established 


Barak Valley. 
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& new kingdom in the Barak valley with his headquarter* at Kholongma 
somewhere east of Silchar* His son married the daughter of the king 
of Manipur and reigned peacefully over various races of the Kukis — the 
Haflongas, the Jaflongas, the Rungrangs, the Lungais, the Luchais &c. 
Rungrang— -the village of the Rungrang Kukis above Jirighat was a great 
business centre and continued to maintain this position till recent years. 

A kingdom in that remote time was certainly not what is understood 
by the term at present. The whole area was full of hills and jungle*, 
inhabited by a very sparse population of various hilt tribes. The 
Tipperah king had a kind of systematic ruling acumen and he occasio- 
nally subdued the delinquent hill tribes in certain hilly villages when- 
ever an occasion arose *, and perhaps, whenever, he wanted to conquer 
any village nobody could successfully stand against his superior and orga- 
nised band of warriors. The Manipuri king in the East, the Kachari 
king in the North and the Jaintia king in the North-West were perhaps 
too strong for him. On this basis of calculation, the extent of the 
Tipperah kingdom comprised the whole of the present Kachar district, 
Lushai Hills, Karimganj, South-Sylhet and the Tipperah Hills. 

Several generations ruled in this happy valley, but in about 490 A.D. 
the then ruling king Pratita picked a quarrel with the Kachari king 
Tipperah era over 3 ^ damsel and was compelled to shift his head- 
quarters to Dharamnagar on the bank of the Juri river 
in. the present South-Sylhet Subdivision. The next king of great 
valour was Jujarupha who ascended the throne in 590 A. D. and after 
a successful battle with the Lika king of the hilly tract of Chittagong 
extended his king Jom to that area and established his headquarters 
first at Rangamati and then at Vtshalgarh in the hilly Tipperah area. 
The latter place was subsequently named Tripura. Jujaruha is said to 
have introduced the Tripura era which dates from 590 A. D. Thi* 
date is said to have been counted from the date of his accession to 
the throne. 

What relation this or the subsequent kings had with the powerful 
Varmans of Kamrupa specially when Vaskar Varman became the lord of # 
of East Bengal is not known. Nor is there any trace of cultural influence 
of Kamarupa over these hill kings of Tipperah. They developed a 
mixed form of worshipping fourteen gods— Siva, Durga, Vishnu, Lakshmi, 
Saraswati, Kartik, Ganesh, Brahma, Earth, Sea, The Ganges, Fire, Cupid 
and the Himalayas, — all represented by symbols of small earthen 
mounds. They had their own priestly class — called the ChantaL 
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Though the seat of the king was removed far to the west, the 
various hill tribes living in distant parts of Cachar, Lushai hills and 
South-Sylhet owned allegiance to the king of Tipperah whom they 
considered as their Supreme Lord or Sarvo-Bhauma Emperor, 

Srihasta, the king of Sylhet is said to have married Arundhati, the 
daughter of Hari-Rai alias Kirit or Adi-Dharma-pha of Tipperah. 

Vaidi Brahmin According to the chronology of the Tipperah Royal 
family, Hari-Rai is the nineteenth generation upwards of 
Chengthumpha alias Singha-Tunga-pha whose date is known more or 
less accurately to be 1240 A. D. ; and on this basis, the date of Hari-Rai 
is estimated at 640-670 A. D. 

According to the traditional description in a copper plate, which 
however, is not available for verification, the Vaidic Brahmins of 
Sylhet claim to have been brought from Central India from the court 
of Harsha-Vardhan of Kanouj and made to settle at Pancha-Khanda in 
the Karimgapj subdivision by the Tipperah King Dharma-pha in 64 
Tipperah Era which correponds to 654 A.D. 

* This date coincides with the death of Bhaskar Varman and the 
consequent uprising of the Mlechhas in Kamarup, resulting ultimately in 
the downfall of the Varman dynasty. It therefore, appears probable 
that at this time of the political trouble in Kamarup, a batch of 
Brahmins migrated from Kamarup to the Tipperah Kingdom and 
settled at Pancha-Khanda. The suggestion is further corroborated by 
the fact that the copper plate grants of Bhaskar Varman to Nagar 
Brahmins have been found at Nidhanpur near Panchakhanda. 

A copper plate found in Tipperah several years back purports to 
contain the decree of a gift of land to a Brahmin by a king named 
Loke-Nath in the Joy-Tunga province. Loke-Nath was 
# of mixed origin: his maternal grand-father being the 

offspring of a Brahmin through a Sudra woman. Produsha Sarmah, 
the vassal ruler of the Subhanga district under Loke-Nath installed a 
temple of Vishnu and made an extensive Iandgrant to Brahmins on 
that account in a jungly area in Subhang, through the courtesy of 
Loke-Nath*. The date of the copper plate is taken to be 644 A. D. 

The paramount ruler over Loke-Nath was Jiva-dharana Deva, who 
though not very pleasingly disposed towards his subordinate ruler left 
him undisturbed due to the latter’s extra ordinary prowess and 
organising capacity. Another copper plate recently discovered in the 
Kalyan village of Tipperah mentions a royal family—Sreedhatana Rat, 
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Jiva-dharana Rat, Baladharana Rat — having a kind of autonomous 
power in a portion of Samatata. 

Subhanga or Subang is a locality about 14 miles to the northwest 
of the present Silchar town in the Cachar district, situated on the 
bank of the rivet of that name. Jatinga is another locality north of 
Badarpur in the North-Cachar Hills situated on the bank of the river 
of that name. Subang falls into the Jatinga which again falls into the 
Barak river. It is therefore, likely that the area east of Karimganj from 
near about Badarpur to Rajnagar in the present Cachar district 
comprising a portion of the southern slope of the present North- 
Cachar Hills, formed the Joy-Tunga province and the present Barkhola 
area was the Subhanga district. The ruler of this province was under 
the suzeraity of Jiva^dharana Rat who again obeyed the suzerainty of 
the ruler of Tipperah. 

Samatata being under the suzerainty of the emperor of Kamarupa 
at this time, the ruler of Tipperah was nominally under Kamarupa. 
When however, the Bodo uprising brought the downfall of the 
Varman dynasty in Kamarupa after the death of Bhaskar Varman,- 
the consequent political chaos in the country afforded an opportunity 
to the ruler of Tipperah to become independent. 

Due to the influence of the Brahmins who migrated either directly 
from Central India or from Kamarup, Hindu culture established its 
influence in this part of the country, but Buddhist 
preachers were also not idle. The Tibetan book — 
Projna:Paramita mentions a huge temple of Loke-Nath Buddha being 
located in the Joy^Tunga Varsha, A few centuries afterwards, a 
portion of the presant Tipperah district was ruled over by a king who 
was Buddhist-Tantric in religion, with his capital at Patikera on the Lal- 
mai Hills. Govinda Chandra alias Gopichand, the King of Patikera 
was defeated by Rajendra Chola, the King of Tanjore in 1025 A. D. 
Govinda Chandra himself became a Sannyasin (mendicant) under the 
influence of his mother Mainamati whose religious preceptor was 
Gorokh-Nath ; but stone images of Vishnu have been found in different 
places of Tipperah — as having been installed under the patronage of 
Govinda Chandra. 

Pag-bsam~bjon-bjan y a Tibetan book of llama Taranath states that 
being molested by the Turks in central and northern India, many 
Buddhists migrated towards the east and found a safe 
shelter in the land of the Kukis. A small state compri- 
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sing portions of modern Cachar, Tipperah and Assam — was named 
Nan-gata and was inhabited by Buddhists and ruled over by Sundata- 
Hachi, a scion of the Buddhist royal family of Chittagong. 

The Badarpur hill is credited with the tradition of having had the 
palace of Pura- Rajah — a vassal of the Tipperah king in ancient times 
and the Siddheswar Siva is said to have been his tutelary deity. The 
king is said to have died of snake bite, after which his capital collapsed. 
Lokenath’s capital was probably at Badarpur and that of his vassal 
Produsha Sarma was at Rajnagar near Barkhola. Another king Madan 
Rajah ruled over this area after Pura-Rajah. A big tank — 14 miles 
south of Hailakandi town— contains a lot of bricks with dates 1490 Sak 
(1568 A. D) engraved on them, with ruins of a Siva temple near by. 
The Bhuban hill to the east of Silchar contains rockcut temples and 
caves with stone images of Durga and Siva. These were the works of 
Tipperah kings. But this area along with the south-eastern portion 
comprising the present Silchar and Hailakandi Subdivisions passed out of 
the hands of the Tipperah king partly as a cession and partly due to 
compulsion— as already stated previously, to the Kachari king. 


Chatra Singha — a prince of Magadha left his own kingdom on 
account of internal troubles and settled in the kingdom of his friend, 
the king of Tipperah in about 1260 A. D. He was given 
a ac ura . & small area on the border of Tipperah and south Sylhet 

— in the south-east corner of Adam-ail and Du-ail hills. This was 
mostly the hilly country — with Kukis as subjects. The kingdom was 
known as Chatachura and extended over the hilly area from Karimganj 
up to a portion of the Lushai Hills ; the capital was Kanakpur. Chatra 
Singha’ s son Konok Singha succeeded his father, and his son Pratap 
Singha established a town— Pratapgarh in the hills of Karimganj. 
Konok Singha’s daughter Santipriya was married to the prince of Sylhet 
(cousin of Gaurgovinda) and Chapghat area near Karimganj was awarded 
as a dowry. 

When however, owing to various political turmoils Tipperah went 
off under the British Rule and so also Gachar, the Kuki chiefs in the 
hill areas still considered the ruler of Tipperah as their 
Kukf froubl**. suzera j n p owe r, and they occasionally came down to the 

plains and harassed the inhabitants of those areas ; they collected their 
revenue by forcefully taking away paddy and slaves. 

In 1826, the Kuki chief Bustai killed several wood-cutters near 
Protapgarh *, and in 1844, another Kuki chief Lalchukla, took away 


Kuki troubles* 
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twenty human heads and six females from near Kachubari for per- 
forming the last rites of his departed father Lalhuriah. In 1862, 
MurchaUal, the son of Lalchukla married the sister of Sukpailal — 
another kuki chief. Sukpailal wanted to present some female slaves 
to his sister and with that view kidnapped several women from 
near Adampur. In January 1871 he attacked Alexanderpun tea garden 
to the south of Hailakandi, killed Mr. Winchester the manager and 
carried away his daughter. This was too much, and the British Govern- 
ment raised two battalions in November, and invaded the Kuki area 
from two fronts at Chittagong and Hailakandi respectively. The Kukis 
were totally crushed and the eastern boundary of Tipperah was limited 
up to Dharamnagar and the Kuki area was included within the British 
administration, being divided between the Cachar and the Sylhet 
districts. 


Chapter XV 

THE MAN1PURIS 

The small kingdom of Manipur is situated on the eastern border of 
Assam on a table-land surrounded by hills on all sides. It has a very 
large lake — Logtak — about 8 miles long and 5 miles wide with floating 
islands on it. 

In the ancient epic Mahabharata, the country is mentioned as 
AiKfont names ** Meckley, ” and even in 1763 A. D>, the King of 
Manipur used this term as the name of his kingdom in 
the document of treaty with the British Government. In the Allahabad 
stone pillar inscription of Samudra Gupta (4th Century A.D.), there is 
no mention of Manipur, though the neighbouring kingdom of Samatata, 
Dovako, Kamarupa and Nepal have been mentioned. 

In old Assamese records, Manipur is known as the Mogloo or the 
Moglai country. In Sylhet and Cachar the Manipuris are called the 
** Mei-Moglais ” in common parlance. The Burmese call the country 
" Cassey ” or ” Kassey ”, 
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Moglal. 


Meckley. 


Kassey. 


On the eastern, northern and southern borders of Manipur are the 
Chin hills, inhabited by the Kachins or the Chins. 
They call themselves “Zu” “Shu”, “Lu” or “Lai,” 

The people of southern China therefore, named this country 
Meung-Lai (Meung-country) i.e., the country of the Lais or the Kachins. 
This Meung-Lai has been transformed into Moglai, Mogloo. Me or 
Mei means people, and Mei-Moglai means the people of Meung-Lai. 

The big lake is called Kha-La (Kha-Closed water, lake ; La-wide) 
by the Chinese ; and the country of the wide lake was 
called Meung-Klia-la, which has gradually been trans- 
formed into Mekhali or Meckley. 

Kassey or Cassey is a general term used for the Kachins. The 
coarse cloth used for covering the body during the cold 
weather is called the Kassey, or the Khesh cloth meaning 
the cloth prepared by the Kachins, though it is generally prepared by 
the Manipuris. 

The Manipuris are divided into two main tribes : — the Kha-la- 
K ha- La -C ha is, chais, who call themselves Bishnu-purias, are supposed 
Meithis, Lu-Chals. to Lave been the first ruling race and the Mei-this 
or Meitheis who call themselves real Manipuris are supposed to have 
been the next immigrants. Their language is distinctly different ; the 
Khala-chai language is more akin to the Kamarupi tongue, and the 
Mei-this language is more akin to the Bodo-Chinese group. 

Kha-Ia-chais evidently means the children (Cha. Chai) of the wide 
lake,, and probably refers to the race of people who lived in the plain 
portion of the Manipur Valley ; as opposed to the Lu-chais the 
children of the Lu or the Kachins. Mei-this is clearly — people of This 
land, meaning the people coming from central China. 

It is quite a reasonable surmise that the Austric Kha-chais (Khasis) 
who had submitted to the influence of the Bodo and the Asura culture 
and stayed in the plains of Kamarupa when that country was over-run 
by those races, gradually turned into a mixed race with a mixed culture 
and language. At a later time, due to a fresh political turmoil in 
Kamarup, instead of migrating to the Khasi and the Jaintia hills where 
they were socially banned by the orthodox batch of their race, they 
migrated further eastwards and settled in the valley of the wide Log- 
tak lake or Kha-la, and were known as the Khalachais. 

There is a tradition recorded in ancient Manipuri Chronicles that 
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Pofr«Mon * n anc * ent t ^ mes > the country was inhabited by a wild 

tribe who knew not the use of fire or iron implements, 
and they subsisted on raw meat only. A party of adventurers led by one 
Poireiton came from the land of Death and settled in the north-west 
part of the country. They knew the use of fire, iron, gold and silver : 
they reared cattle, introduced cultivation, and played on musical 
instruments. Folk-songs perpetuate the memory of Poi-rei-ton even to 
this day. The new colonisers were the Mei-this or Mei-theis. 

The Karens call the Burmese Paran, Payw, Pyaw, Pyu ; and Tien or 
Ti is country or place. Parantien may have been corrupted into Poirei- 
ton referring not to a particular man, but to a band of people coming 
from a certain locality in Burma ; as Kham-ti originally meaning the 
country (tien, ti) of Kham (gold, or seized) now refers to a tribe. 

From euphonic similarity, the race name Mei-this is endeavoured 
to be linked with the Mitanni race, a section of the Aryans who flou- 
Maffralc rished in Assyria in about 1400 B.C. and were expert 
horse-dealers. Cassey is also similarly linked with the 
Cassite or the Kasi race of the same period. A further endeavour is 
made to link Mei-this with the Maitrakas who entered India from the 
west in about the 5th Century A. D. and established a kingdom in 
south-western India in Wallabipur, 

The Maitraka interpretation is strengthened by the mythological 
belief that Atiya-Guru-Shidaba, the supreme Almighty-Father of the 
Universe appeared before his seven sons whom he had created first, in 
the form of a Dead-Bull, floating down the Bijoya (Imphal) river, and 
the sons after cremating the Divine-Bull each took a portion of his body 
and preserved it as a sacred relic. Out of the blood that was spilt on 
the ground grew up grass and vegetables 

The seven Clans into which the Manipuris are divided are Angom, 
Luang, Moirang, Khumon, Ningthouja, Khaba and Nangba ; and each 
S«v« Cl Clan still maintains the tradition of the particular part 
of the body of the Divine-Bull which fell to the lot of 
its lucky fore-father. This tradition appears to be the direct influence 
of the Mithraic cult that developed in the beginning cf the Christian era 
in the south-eastern part of Europe, as an offshoot of Zoroastrism, 
in which the blood spilt by piercing the belly of the holy Bull was 
besmeared on the body of the devotee to expiate his sin and sprinkled on 
the ground to increase the fertility for rich vegetation. 


Seven Clans. 
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The royal insignia of the Manipuris is the winged Lion, evidently 

a direct influence of the Chinese culture of the T’sang dynasty* Again, 

fl at the time of the coronation, the King sits on the head 
Chinese Influence. , t * 

of a wooden snake built for the purpose. The second 

royal insignia is a Snake. Recording of day-to-day incidents of a king’s 

reign in a chronicle is also an influence of the Chinese Chao-culture. 


Epic Influence. 


The modern tradition of the Manipuris is borrowed from the great 
epic Mahabharata. The Pandava Prince Arjuna during his triumphal 
march fell in love with Chitrangada, the princess of the 
king of Manipur and begot a son by her. Ulupi the 
princess of the neighboring Naga kingdom was Chitrangada’s friend. 
The Manipuris now claim themselves to be the descendants of Babhru- 
Vahana, the son of Arjuna through Chitrangada, and point out the 
Naga-Hills to be the kingdom of Ulupi's father the Naga king. But 
from descriptions recorded in the epic Mahabharata itself. It is very 
clear that the kingdom of Manipur where the father of Chitrangada 
reigned was somewhere in the south-western part of India, as after his 
romance in the Manipur kingdom, the Pandava prince went to Bactria 
for his next excursion. The father of Ulupi reigned definitely near 
about present Hard war in the United provinces. 


To honour the tradition now in vogue amonst the Manipuris about 
the heroes and the heroines of the epic, it may at best be said that the 
devotees of the original homes where these episodes of the epic took 
place migrated to present Manipur with the traditions, an i transplanted 
their heroes and heroines in the country of their adoption. 


A band of enterprising people of the Deccan known as the Talsings 
either of Kalinga (Orissa) or oftheTelegu country migrated east-ward 
as early as 543 B.C. and established a kingdom named 
W*v*s oi mlg Hsare-Kettara (Sree Kshetra) at Prome in Burma. About 
the same time, Abhiraja, a prince of the Koliya race of Northern Behar 
is said to have migrated east-ward as the result of a quarrel with the 
King of Panchala and founded the kingdom of Tagaung or Sankassa 
in Burma and established himself as the king. Even in the second 
century A. D. Adji-Saka, an adventurer of the Bombay Presidency 
migrated to the eastern part of the mainland and established a 
kingdom in the golden island of Java. 

Buddhism of the Northern School 'Moha yan) was introduced into 
China in 67 A. D,, and the scriptures written in Sanskrit and the Gupta 
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script were introduced into that country through Central Asia, and 
some might have passed to Burma through the ancient trade route 
passing through Assam and Manipur. Tablets with Devanagari script 
have been dug up at the site of Tagaung, Pagan and Prome in Burma, 
and a coin in the same script dated the 2nd century A. D. (164 Sambat) 
has been discovered in the Ahei-bam village "of Tmphal— the present 
capital town of Manipur. 

Tibetan Shamanism or Devil Worship crept into China and Burma ; 
Tantricism crept in over the Patkoi range and the Hukong Valley and 
through Manipur. The Nagarjuni-kunda inscription of the 2nd 
century A. D. mentions the existence of Buddhists in the Chin hills, the 
Chinese records of the 2nd century A. D. — as stated by Pelliot mention 
the existence of Great-Brahmins in Manipur and small Brahmins in the 
Hukong Valley. 

Manipur was also quite close to Dovako andKamatupa. The influence 
of these kingdoms was within her easy reach. 

Most of the islands in the Eastern Archaepelago with adjoining 
portions of the mainland present a vivid picure of a peculiar fusion of 
Taces and cultures of the east, the west, the north and the south. 
Apart from Archaeological finds, religious observances, cultural traits 
and anthropological features, the fusion of the Bodo, the Austria, the 
Aryan and the Dravidian is vividly manifest in every quarter of this 
part of the continent. Manipur being on one of the main land* routes 
of these migrations and lying in close proximity to these theatres of 
fusion of cultures and races, it is no wonder that the Manipuris should 
appear to be "Mongolian by features, Chinese by culture, Aryan by 
tradition, Naga by observances and Mithraic by faith. 

It is quite probable that the Khalachais were the first cultured race in 
possession of the Manipur Valley, and they were connected more with 
the neighbouring kingdom of Kamrupa than with other 
countries, and that is why their language is more akin to 
Kamarupi. It is also very likely that in very early times they were 
influenced by the Vishnu cult — either from Kamarupa or other parts of 
India, and they named their capital town as Vishnupur. The Meithis 
were the later immigrants. They were more akin to the Chinese or 
the Thais, and their language and habits are more Mongolian. 

The Manipuris had till recently a peculiar script of their own. China 
had her own script from time immemorial ; the Shans with the Chinese 
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Religion. 


influence at the background developed six forms of written character 
among their various tribes living in small neighbouring kingdoms. The 
Meithis coming from that area and influenced by these cultures deve- 
loped a script of their own. 

As in Burma, inspite of the fact that Devanagari, Pyu, Talaing and 
Pali scripts had been in use for a very long time, Anwarta the great, 
introduced the new Burmese script in 1044 .A D., so in Manipur inspite 
of the Devanagri script which the Khalachais might have been using, 
th$ Meithis, when they came into power introduced the new Manipuri 
scr^t. A lot of ancient copperplates and manuscripts are written in 
this Script. 

The Manipuris are now all Vaisnavas following the Bengal school 
of the faith ; but the influences of the various faiths that swept over 
their country or flourished amongst their neighbours 
have not fully vanished. Koubru, Senamahi, Thanjing, 
the gods of rain and thunder are still worshipped in the old fashion. 
The Lai-haroba or the god pleasing dance indulged in sex-appealing 
songs and emotions has not been toally forgotten. The Monkey God, 
Hanuman, has still a temple in the capital town. 

Coming to History, as recorded in old copper plates and manuscripts 
and preserved in traditions, Pankhangba is named as the 
first king ruling in Manipur in 34 A.D ; the next 
king Khowai-Tampak in 154 A. D. is credited to have introduced 
drums, cymbala and other musical instruments and greatly patronised 
the art of music. 

Internal dissensions broke out in 400 A.D. while the Luang the 
the Khuman and the Moirang clans cut off connection with the para- 
mount power and declared independence. 

Koh-Lo-Feng, the foraidable Tai king built up a vast Tai Kingdom 
by “overcoming the national Tai tendency to break up rather than 
coalesce”, in 700 A.D, and his kingdom Nan-Hao, or 
Ta-Meng-Kuo in the Shan state was recognised by the 
Chinese emperor who established friendly relationship with him by 
giving to his son a princess of the Imperial house in marriage. The 
powerful Tai King concluded an alliance with Tibet, wrested a part of 
China and in 707 A*D. invaded Manipur. The Manipuri King Nao- 
Thing-Thong was defeated and the country passed into the complete 
control of the Tais for full ten years. This king sent an embassy to 
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matter of popular ballads In Manipur, and the dresses of the heroic 
lovers are still preserved as a sacred relic in Moirang. 

Thus secured, the next king Kabomba (1523-1541 A, D) made an 
endeavour to extend his Kingdom and conquered a portion of the 
Connection with Cachar district which was then under the Tipperah 
Assam. King. The Ahom King Suhungmung (Swarganarain) 
of Assam was busy at the time with the Kacharis whom he had just 
driven out from their capital at Dimapur, and fearing troubles which 
might arise out of the probable coalition of the Kacharis with the 
Manipurls, he hastened to present the Manipuri King (Chaomen — 
according to Ahom Buranji) with Khukdang — a princess of the royal 
Lan-Mukhra family along with a substantial dowry. The King of 
Manipur reciprocated by sending to the Ahom King a similar present 


of a princess and valuable presents. 

Chalamba (1544 — 61 A. D.) married a princess of Kamrup, and 
Muangba (1561—79 A. D.) entered into matrimonial alliance with 
Allteti** w ith Burma, Tipperah and Assam. These unions had a 
definite cultural effect on Manipur and the Vishnu cult 
got a further impetus. Khagenba (1579 — 1651) installed a Vishnu, 
image in Yengbam village, and it is still known as Khagenba Vishnu. 
Temples and palaces were built with bricks by architects brought from 
Tipperah and Koch Behar. Guns were cast in bell metal in 1627 A. D. 
Khagenba introduced the Mei-thi as the court language in place of 
Vishnupria or Kalachai language. 

The King’s brother Shalungba being aggrieved at his brother's 
treatment fled to Sylhet, and with the help of a contingent of 
Muliammedaii Muhammedan soldiers raised there, invaded Manipur. 

Iirfluncee His k navc attempt however, was foiled and all the 
Muhammedan soldiers were captured and taken to Manipur and made 
to work as labourers and artisans. They gradually took local wives 
and gave rise to a new race of Manipuri Muhammedans-~with Islam 
as the religion and Meithi as the mother tongue. These people were 
responsible for introducing the habit of smoking tobacco in hookah in 
Manipur. 

The Moghul emperor sent three ambassadors to Manipur in 1662 
A. D. # and the King of Manipur also reciprocated. Thus gradually 
Connection with Manipur became connected more with India than with 
Delhi Burma. This gave an impetas — supported by Royal 
favours — to unchecked immigration of job-seekers and fortune hunters 
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to Manipur from Bengal, Behar and United province*. With them 
came a wave of better culture and civilisation. The incarcerated 
Brahmins of North India flocked to Manipur, and atonce declared the 
king to be the direct descendant of Arjuna, the hero of Mahabharata 
and by an intellectual speculation, identified the country with the land 
of Chitrangada, the heroine of the epic period. 

Gopal Singh a ascended the throne of Manipur in 1709 A. D., at 
the age of 20, and assumed the surname Garib-Nawaz, a honorific 
G«rlb Nawaz e Phhet given to him by the emperor of Delhi. He had 
a tradition of a Naga lineage, being the son of a Kaga 
concubine of his father, or being brought up in the house of a Naga 
chief along with his banished mother. This scandal made him touchy 
and he ordered burning down all historical records old or new in the 
country. He was however, a very powerful king. He snatched a 
portion of Cachar District from the Tipperah King, and successfully 
led three invasions against Burma. A lot of Burmese artists were 
taken as prisoners to Manipur, and they developed wood, ivory and 
bell metal industries and also introduced the distillation of liquor. 
Chengmai — named after a place of the same name in Burma, inhabited 
by the Burmese prisoners became the centre for brewing liquor and It 
still maintains the tradition of the industry, 

Santadas Babaji, an enterprising Vaisnavd of the chaitanya school 
of Narsingha Akhara of Sylhet, crossed the hills of Jlrighat and 
B«ng«l reached Manipur and within a short time bewitched as 

VaUnavitm. ^ were, the whole population including the king, with 

his melodious Kirtana bearing on the life story of Sree Krishna and 
Radha. He took a Manipuri sevadsi , opened a centre in Imphal, and 
initiated the people by hundreds to the faith of his master. Vaisna- 
vism became the Royal faith, Navadwip of Bengal, the birth place of 
.Chaitanya became the holy place for pilgrimage, and Bengali language 
gth which most of the religious songs and the holy books were composed 
became the subject for intense study. The Meithi alphabet was 
gradually replaced by the Bengali Script. 

Either due to connection with Assam or due to the influence of 
the old Tsang dynasty of China, Garib-Nawaz introduced — like his 
Peculiar Uw of contemporary Rudra Singha of Assam, a peculiar law of 
loWttaiKo. inheritance that entitled all his sons to occupy] the 
throne one after the other, and the son of the last occupier cf the 
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throne to become the owner of the crown after the list of the tons was 
exhausted. This naturally sowed the seed of heart burning amongst 
the sons of elder and naturally of the eldest son, and gave rise to court 
Intrigues, party factions and civil wars. 

Ajit Shai (Shah) the eldest son was driven away to Cachar in 1752 by 
his younger brother Bharat Shai, who in his turn was removed from 
the throne next year by Goursham, the son of the third brother 
Sham-Shai. 

Bharat Shai fled to Burma and invoked the aid of Alaungpaya who 
personally led an expedition against Manipur in 1758 and marched 
Burvnes* upto Langtho-bal, the capital and fixed a stone pillar 

Conquest there as the sign of his occupation of the Country. 

Giursham who took shelter in the hills came back after the Burmese 
army had left, only to find to his surprise that his younger brother 
Joy Singha or Bhagya Chandra had in the meantime occupied the throne 
of Manipur. In disgust, he went to his erstwhile enemy the Burmese 
king to invoke his aid. 

Joy Singha, the Lion of Victory, alias Bhagyachandra, the Lucky Moon, 
appealed simultaneously to the Ahom King and the East India Company 
for help to save him from Burmese vandalism. To the former, he sent 
his daughter Kuranga Nayani, and to the latter he offered a free grant 
of 12000 sft. land in the capital city for the British Residency and also 
mdertook the liability of all expenditure in connection with the military 
tielp. But the meanings of his name belied this poor king The Ahem 
contingent sent under Haranatn Phukan missed the route in the jungles 
of the Naga Hills and had atlast to return fixm midway being oppre* 
seed by pestilence, and the ritish army sent from Chittagong under 
Mr. Verelft could not proceed beyond Jainagar near Silchar being 
troubled by rain and disease. 

Joy Singha fled to the Ahom capital for his life and the Burmese 
King placed Gaursham on the throne. The new king allowed the 
E**t India English to reside in Meckley as merchants on the full 

ompany terms and privileges as are stipulated in the treaty 
of the .4th. Sept. 1762”, entered into with his predecessor Jcy Singha. 
He agreed to bear all the expenses of the British troops in his employ 
by paying the company three-fourths of the products of "Gold, silver, 
lead, iron, tin, copper, precious stone mines and mines of all kinds now 
knewa or what hereafter may be discovered in Meckley.” 
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But the resourceful Joy Singha raised a strong army with the help 0# 
his son-in-law the Ahom King, and himself led them through the Roha 
Rm Dane#, route and easily regained his lost throne in 1768. 

Though troubled occasionally by the Burmese neoesata* 
ting short exiles on four occasions, his reign for fourteen years was 
marked by the construction of the temple of Govindajl, study of rise 
holy Bhagavata in original Sanskrit and the introduction of the famoua 
Rasa dance amongst his people In 1792, he was in a position to tend 
a contingent of Manipuri soldiers to the help of the Ahom King 
Gaurinath Singha to quell the Moa-Marias. 

Joy Singha died in 1799, and his five sons— Harsha Chandra, 
Madhu Chandra, Chaurjit Singha, Marjtt Singha and Gambhir Singha 
repeated the same process that their father and uncles had practised In 
Hailalcamli their bid to occupy the throne ; and after repeated 

Cl,qu *' murders and exiles due to various intrigues, Marik 

Singha, the Manikin was atlast installed on the throne of Manipur by 
Bodaw Paya, the King of Burma, In 1812. 

Chaurjit fled first to Cachar where he got the Hailakandi Sub- 
division as a reward from his host. The next Burmese King 
Bagyidaw felt insulted when he found Mar jit absent in his coronation 
and homage-ceremony, and promptly deputed his general Maha- 
Bandula to drive out Matjit Singh. The refugee found shelter In 
Hailakandi where he became reconciled to his Brother and erstwhile 
enemy Chaurjit and took possession of the whole of Cachar district 
driving out their kind host— Gobinda Chandra — the Kachari King. 
Govinda Chandra fled to Sylhet and after vainly trying to invoke the 
British 3 Id appealed to the Burmese King for help. Manipur was now 
under the Burmese, and Cachar formed the subject matter of intrigues 
and cliques of the Manipuri royal brothers. A large number of 
Manipuri immigrants settled in Stlchar and Hailakandi areas. 
Gambhir Singh now came to the fore front, Chaurjit was driven away 
to Sylhet, and Marjit was left with Hailakandi. The next step of 
Gambhir Singh to oust the Burmese from the parent land only induced 
the latter to send an army to annex Cachar, and the Burmese army 
proceeded up to Dudpatil near the Silchar town. 

During this confused period, the British came to the rescue. 

Chaurjit Singh in Sylhet tendered his interest in Cachar to the East- 

- - . ‘ India Company, Gobinda Chandra and Gambhir Singh 

British h«fp. i 

were won over by promising support, and the combined 


British h«fp. 
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efforts t esulted in checking the Burmese in January 1825, . . 

Gambhir y Singh was installed on the throne of Manipur with the 
Kubo Valley added to his Kingdom. Govinda Chandra got his King* 
doinbf Cichaf back. But the British help in b^th the cases meant a 
certain degree of ‘ permanent' influence which ultimately led to their- 
paramountcy* ' over' these king doms^ the kings depending for their > 
support on the armysuppliel by the British during emergency. ; ■* : 

"With a footing gained in Manipur, the British thought of & plan ' to 
open a road from this new settlement to the nearest district of Sibsagar 

Manipur Road * n assam which had already become a stronghold of 
theirs. A reconnoitre party consisting of Capt. Panther* 
ton, General Jenkins and Capt. Gordon started from Manipur in 1831 
to find out the possibility of opening a road through the Naga Hills* 
but they were opposed at every stage by the Nagas who inhabited these 
Hills. To help his new allies Gambhir Singh led an expedition against 
the Nagas in 1834, and brought the whole country between Manipur 
and Assam under complete submission to himself. In commemoration 
of this victory he - Installed a stone slab dated 1754 Sak 10th Magh 
(1833, January) with the dragon insignia and the foot prints of 
Gobindaji inscribed on it,— on a hillock in the centre of the present 
Kohima town. 

Gambhir Singh opened a road from Imphal to Assam, which he 
agreed to keep open on condition that the British Government would 
agree to cede a part of the farest below the Naga Hills to him, where he 
would establish a colony and a fort at the northern end at Nichu* 
guard (Nichu-lower, garad*fort). 

The untimely death of Gambhir Singh in 18 55, however, made the 
arrangement fall through . th >ugh the road opened by him helped the 
British a good deal in later yet rs in conquering the Naga Hills, and 
Manipur; and lately in reconqaering Burma and driving out the 
Japanese. 

The trouble did not end here. After the death of Gambhir Singh 
in 1835, the Burmese King protested to the British against inclusion of 
Kubo Valley to Manipur alleging that the Shan King who had ceded 
the area to the Manipuri King in 1475 had really been a tributary to 
Burma. Mjjor Barney scrutinised the records and supported the 
Burmese claim. 

* Chandra Kirti reorganised the country, accepted a British Political 
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Agent in Manipur in 1835 ; restored trade with Cachar and Sylhet 
and encouraged songs and music. * The Phagua or Dohyatra festival 
was introduced as a national festival in a grand scale. The British 
system of education was introduced in Manipur by establishing a High 
English School in 1878 ; the King got the decoration of K. C. S. I. 
due to the help rendered by his troops to the British during the siege 
of Kohima in 1879. 

But the court intrigues continued unabated. The next King Sura 
Chandra and his brothers Kula Chandra and Tikendrajit and the 
redoubtable general Thengal — were involved in a nasty turmoil of 
court intrigues — which ultimately compelled the British to take charge 
of Manipur in 1891, placing Churachand — as the Rajah on the throne. 


Chapter XVI. 

THE JAINTIAS AND THE KHASIS. 

As already stated in a previous chapter, a section of the Austric 
people who originally migrated from a state in China were called the 
Origin 'Fshvtaing or T’sin-tien, and they were ultimately known 

as the Zyntien or the Jaintias, and their Kingdom was 
named Jainta. They were closely associated with the other group 
of their race known as the Kha-ehia9 or the Khasis who lived 
in the state containing the holy • shrine of Kameikha, and the 
state waa named Kamebtien and later as Kamota, When Kamrupa 
was overrun by various tribes and races from time to time bringing in 
new order of things a batch of the Jaintias and the Khasis migrated 
to the top of the neighbouring hills. They maintained a kind of 
aloofness in their hilly resort living in different batches under a headman 
over each batch, and all the headmen again owned allegiance to the 
chief headman of the Jaintia group. The Khasis were a religious sect 
looking after the holy shrine, while the Jaintias were the ruling class ; 
and therefore, the chief headman or the. Rajah was selected from 
among the Jaintias. The post of a headman pver a group was elective, 
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where as the post of the Rajah was hereditary, and the Rajah was a 
female ; the youngest daughter of the previous ruler inheriting the 
throne. 

What political relation these hill people had with the rulers of the 
plains of Kamarupa is not known definitely, but it appears that the 
Varman kings had nominal suzerainty over them and an official of 
Kamrupa used to be stationed in Jainta as an ambassador to keep up 
cordial relationship. 

There was trade relation with the plains of Kamarupa specially for 
Tice, silk and betelnuts. Betelnut was a commodity of daily use 
Gauhvti amongst the hill people and its use was a national habit. 

This however, did not grow in the hills, and was availa- 
ble in abundance in Kamarupa. The great mart where this commodity 
was catered to the hill people was named by them as Kuai-hati or 
Betel nut mart, and this has since been known as Gauhati. 


What was the name of the main kingdom is not known. Each 
area under a chief was known by a particular name, and the two major 
Nam* *1 areas were known after the races that Inhabited them. 

Kingdom The fact that the Khasis and the Jaintias were matriachal, 

and the chieftainship of the chief head of Jainta or in other words 
the throne of Jainta was delegated to a woman, the people in the plains 
and in other parts of India designated the country by the general n»m f 
of Nari-Rajya or the woman's kingdom. The Marktyanda Puranam 
written about the 5th century A. D. mentions a kingdom named 
VijoyPur situated on the top of the hill to the east of Pragjyotishpur ; 
and it is stated in the same bode that the kingdom is believed to have 
been established by Vijoy who was the son of a Kshatriya king through 
a hill damsel of the Himalya area. Even now Jaintia is known as Prag- 
Vifoy Rajya. 

The only ruler of Jaintia about whom tradition keeps alive a more 
or teas systematic record was Ka Urmi Rani who was married to Sindhu 
KrMwfc. Rai, the ambassador of the emperor of Kamarupa, and 

the issue of the union was Ka Urvara, a daughter. This 
daughter fell in love with the next Kamarupi ambassador Krishak and 
••tried him. Knshak claimed the blood of the ancient lunar dynasty 
Mating in his veins from the traditional belief of his forefather being 
ibe eispring of Parikshit, the emperor of Delhi through a Bodo damsel 
Ofthwam near about the Manor Lake. Krishak begot a son through 
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his Jaintia wife who was the heir-apparent to the throne, and he 
effected many improvements to the administration of the country and 
modified the code of inheritance by replacing the youngest daughter by 
the eldest son. This was an open defiance to the time honoured 
custom, and the emperor of Kamrupa suspecting a dangerous and far 
reaching effect of this change, atonce recalled Krishak to Kamrupa never 
to return again to Jainta. Krishak’ s son Hatak however, ascended the 
throne of Jainta when his mother died, thus bringing in the new order 
of a male occupying the throne of Jainta for the first time. 

The progeny of Krishak through Hatak ruled in Jainta and Sylhet 
for several generations, as will be described later on, and they were 
P #o So *l known by the general term-the Pators. The mythological 
story of the original home land and the origin of the 
ancestry of Krishak linked with the tradition of the original home land 
of the Sootias as already described before, lead to the suggestion that 
Krishak was a Sootia. The traditional belief amongst the Deori Sootias 
of Upper Assam that one of their clans the Pator-Goyan migrated to 
the south with a powerful leader and were not heard of since, lends 
further support to the suggestion. 

The move set on foot for the general improvement of Jainta 
included the programme for religious development and an endeavour 
Oriva-Pitha, to convert Jainta into a second Kamarupa. As a proto- 
HatoUo »war. type of Ka-Mei-Kha which was the holiest shrine of the 

Khasis and the Jaintias, a similar shrine was established in the southern 
slope of the Jainta Hills, where a natural spring flowed round a rock. 
The rock was about three feet long and two feet wide with a narrow 
ridge running along the length on the top at one side, and the whole 
thing resembled in appearance the shoulder of a human being. This 
was named Gtiva*Kantakhya and was represented as the shoulder of 
the Supreme Mother. Near this rock was installed a massive Siva 
Lingam and it was named Hatakeswarat . 

It has already been stated before that Hatakeswara Siva was the 
tutelar deity of the Nagar Brahmins who were brought from Central 
IfK&l by Mahabhuti Varma of Kamarupa to his country, and that the 
iSRftg^ww situated near Tezpur. It has also been stated that a certain 
probably of die Sootia race Was the deputy of the emperor 
of Kamropa stationed at Teipur to deal with the Northern and the 
Eastern tribes, and that he took the lead of a movement against the 
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emperor of Kamarupa when Bhaskar Varma died, and then usurped 
the throne. 

All these facts lead to an irresistible suggestion that Hatak was an 
inhabitant of Tezpur area and that he was greately influenced by the 
Brahminical religion of that place and himself became a great devotee 
to Hatakeswar biva. 

It is a knotty problem to fix a date of Krishak with any degree of 
accuracy, but his progeny having had ruled in Jainta and Sylhet for 
gererations, some of them even in historical time, it is 
a possible to fix only a tentative date. Krishak’s 

great-great grand son Sree-Hasta, the ruler of Sylhet is believed to have 
had married the daughter of Hari Rai the king of Tipperah, and the 
date of Hari Rai is tentatively fixed at 640—670 A. D, This will place 
Krishak at about 550 A. D. Kesava Deva, another king of Sylhet 
fourteenth generations downwards of Krishak is mentioned in the 
Bhatera copper plate as ruling in 4328 or 4128 Yudhisthira era, corres- 
ponding to 1142 Sak (1227 A. D.) or 949 Sak il027 A. D.). Taking 
thirty years per generation, this will place Krishak at 807 A. D. or 607 
A. D. The last king of Sylhet who claimed himself to be the 
twenty-fourth in the line of Krishak was ousted by the Muhammedans 
in 703 Hijra or 1304 A. D. This fixes the date of Krishak at 584 A D. 

From all these facts, it is probable that Krishak was an Official of 
Mahabhuti Varma, the emperor of Kamarupa (520 — 556 A. D.). Jainta 
owned allegiance to the ruler of the Kamarupa till the Bodo rising and 
overthrowal of the Varma dynasty *, and then perhaps declared 
independence 

Hatak married a princes of Kamarupa, and he was in due course 
succeeded by his son Guhak who also married a Kamarupi princess 
and was greatly under the influence of Hindu religion. 
He got a stone image of Krishna and Balaram in their 
pose of killing the demon Kangsa, and worshipped it under the name 
Kangsa-N isudh ana. 

Guhak had three sons and two daughters. The eldest daughter 
Sheila was his pet. The poor Girl was kidnapped by some ruffians 

Sh II & S ihe* one ^ ay s ^ e was bathing in a lake on the southern 
slope of the hill. She was rescued, and she preferred 
to lead the life of a religious recluse under the guidance of her father. 
The place of occurence of the sad tragedy was named after her as Sheila, 
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and the locality where she passed the rest of her life as a nua near the 
port town at the southern end of the kingdom w e named after her 
as Shelia hat. The present town of Sylhet was th , biggest port town 
for export and import of Jainta and was within th, jurisdiction of that 
k : ngdom. N*ar the residence of Sheila a small a market place 

was established for her facility, for as a nun she would nut go far off, 
and this was called Sheila-Hat. It is presumed that this name has 
gradually been transformed into Shil-Hat or Sylhet. 

Guhak also renounced the world as a mendicant after the death of 
his daughter, but before he did so, he apportioned the kingdom equally 
amongst his three sons. The kingdom comprised the whole of the 
Jainta Hills with their extensions over a portion of the present Sylhet 
district which in those days was like a vast sea in its major portion 
except some dots of high land in places. 

The eldest son Jayanta got the parent kingdom comprising the hills, 
the second son Gurak was allotted the southern plains with the port, 
Ga r A Laur an d ^hd Laruk was given the South Western 
portion. These three kingdoms ultimately were known 
as Jainta, Gaur-Sylhet and Laur. 

It is not possible to get any systematic chronology of the rulers of 
Jainta except references at random. Jayanta being cut off from the main 
shrine of Kamakhya in Kamrupa and also from the newly 
established Griva Kamakhya which ,9$ now included 
within the jurisdiction of Gaur Sylhet, he establish*; l another Kama- 
khya on the south eastern part cf his kingdom on the slope of the hill 
near Kanaighat, and named it Bamajangha pitha or the Left thigh 
shrine and the stone emblem was identified as tl e left thigh of the 
Supreme Mother from its shape. 

Though separated from the main empiic of Kamarupa in practice, 
the three kings cf the three kingdoms considered themselves yet as a 
part of Kamarupa, and designated their kingdoms as Khanda Kamarupa. 
Kamarupa being the most powerful kingdom in the Eastern part of 
India at the time, her culture and influence in some form or other 
could not but effect the neighbouring states. 

Jayanta’s son Joymalia was a great athlete, so-muclvso that he found 
pleasure in allowing an elephant to walk over his chest ; and one day 
Joy malt** while trying his strength with a rhino caught fresh from 

the j un g’ e he met with accidental death. After that, 
there i? mention of or>' Bancharu who Was very keen in improving the 


JangfiapHha. 
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forests of his kingdom by planting trees and plants of commercial value : 
for, the forest produce of Jainta was one of the greatest attractions of 
the traders that flocked to the port of Sylhet from different parts of 
India. Honey, Tejpat \ orange and Agaru wet§ cultivated in abundance 
at this time. 


About this time, Buddhist Tantricfsm had penetrated into Kamrupa 
and Bengal, and it easily found its way into Jainta over the hills from 
Buddhnt Kamrupa and through the port town of Sylhet. The 

Tantrkism. latter place being a congested port where people from 
different parts of India and specially from Bengal flocked and stayed for 
business. The Buddhist merchants established a temple in that port 
town and installed a beautiful metal image of Buddha which they 
named as Shillo-Lokenath. Griva Kamakhya was named as Griva Kali, 
and the Jangha Kamakhya was named as Jangha Kali- Sylhet port 
became a hot bed of Buddhist Tantrics, and in their sacred books they 
mentioned this place as of immense sanctity second only to Kamakhya 
in Kamrupa. Bancharu was influenced greatly by this cult and he 
introduced the sacrifice of human beings in the shrine of Jangha Kali. 

Then there is mention of Kamadeva who was a great patron of 
Sanskrit learning, so-much-so that he got from his friend Bhojo Varma 
Kam« Deva. Deva of East Bengal (1090 A. D.) a Sanskrit scholar 
Kaviraj Pandit and got an epic Vijoy-Raghabia composed 
for him. Kamadeva's son Bhimbal reigned only for a short period while 
an uprising amongst some of the vassal rulers of the hill area dragged 
him into a war in which unfortunately he was badly defeated. To 
shun the disgrace, he left the country in disguise while others 
thought that he was murdered. His throne was usurped by his Brah- 
min minister Kedareswar Rai. This was in about 1120-30 A. D. when 
the political situation in Kamarupa was in a melting pot. 


The family of the Brahmin kings who came originally either frcm 
Kamarupa or very likely from East Bengal ruled for five generations 

Brahmin- Kings quite a ^ y anc ^ P eace f u hy introducing all ideas and 
customs of the Hindu religion amongst the hill people. 
Admixture of blood was naturally not stayed, and along with a mixed 
culture by fusion of the religious ideas and customs of the two people a 
mixed race also developed side by side. 


The last king Jayanta Rai had only a daughter Jayanti, and she *was 
married to Landavar the son of the Brahmin minister Chandivar. This 
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Sister's son. 


young man had the depraved mentality of living openly 
with the Khasi made servant of his wife, an 1 as the 
result of the conjugal quarrel, ]ayanti drove him out net palace, 

Landavar preferred inspite of all sorts of intimidation end cajoul’ng to 
Hve with his fiance in her native village Huttunga, and begot a Bf n by 
her. Jayanta Rai died about 1240 A* D. t by an accidental fall from the 
summit of a Tock near Muktapur, and Jayanti u as installed on the 
throne, but this was objected to by one party as going back to the 
custom given up long since by the royalty of Jainta. Agitations of 
parties started : one party approached Bhabananda the king of Gaur* 
Sylhet to take charge of the kingdom while the second party installed 
on the throne an old Sannyasin who was found one day s *ing under 
the shade of a tree near the palace, identifying hin by stress of 
imagination to be Bhimbal who had absconded a century ago. After a 
lot of agitations, Landavar’s son through his Khasi wife was selected to 
be the rightful heir ; for, from social consideration, the .naid and 
companion of Jayanti was like her sister, and her husband having had 
accepted her as his wife, the hill girl was the legal co.wife of Jayanti ; 
and the union of a Brahmin of the minister or of the Royal families with 
a native woman was nothing extra ordinary, rather it was common. 
Jayanti had to agree to the suggestion to the great joy of the Khasls and 
the Jaintias. The throne now passed on to a man of the indigenous 
tribal blood ; and hence forward the rule of Jainta throne passing on 
to the sister’s son became the order of inheritance. 

The name of this son was Bura-Gossain, a synonym of God Siva, 
but nothing more is known about his activities After this, political 
changes of far reaching effects overtook the neighbouring kingdom o 
Sylhet ; the Muhammedans took possession of that area. The empire 
of Kamarupa on the other side was being s> «ttered to 

pieces j the Ahoms had come there as a powerful exploiter. During 

this period of turmoil all around, Jainta somehow kept up er integr y 
but nothing about the rulers or their rule is known for about two 

centuries. 

The next record of historical reliability comes to lime Ught 
from about 1500 A. D., and after that the rules of about twenty three 
H,. . generations are more or less borne by sys * emati f 5*° * 

T'- Lb„ Ret reigned from 1500 to 1516, end he we, 

succeeded by Maju Goratn. The old Rea originally Btehmvn bv ce,te 
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and then Ministers and Kings by profession were gradually merged with 
the Syntengs and the Khnsis and developed a mixed race and mixed 
culture. The Rais or the Roys of the Khast and the Jainta Hills still 
form the aristocracy of the country. The nephew system of inheri- 
tance being in vogue, this mixed people perhaps manipulated the Royal 
families by careful admixture of blood. All the kings were pure Hindus 
in religion but the i istnllatioo of the megalith at the death ceremony 
was honured as the compulsory custom. 

Bar-Gossain (1548 — 1 ^ 64 ^ £?re* f lv improved the shrine of Bam-Jangha 
and installed the Siva temple at Rupnath near Muktapur, by the side 
Koch & Kachari of a natural rock cave which due to its lime stone 
Invasion. structure had a lot of stalactitic formations easily inter- 

pretable with religio mythological suggestions. The capital town was 
shifted from Nartiang to its nresent site at the southern slope of the 
hill nearear to the holy shrines. The next ki^g Bijoy Manik ( 1564 — 80 ) 
suffered a defeat in the hands of Chilarai the redoutable general of the 
Koch king and had to pay a heavy annual ransom and agree to the 
humiliating term of minting the coins of Jainta without engraving the 
name of the king. Since then, the coins of Jainta were minted with an 
epithet — faintaswata Purandara , Sivapadnkamal Madkukara y the Lord 
of Jainta bee to the honey of the lotus feet of Siva. Bijoy Manik then 
contracted friendship with Bijoy Manikya the king of Tipperah and of 
MeghaNarain the Kachari king of Maibong and improved his position as 
a powerful ruler. Dhan Manik 1596-1612) fell out with the Kachari 
king over the boundary disputes of the Lalung area, and in the conflict 
that ensued he was compelled to submit and own vassalage of the 
Kachari king, but maintained his posidon by giving his two daughters 
in marriage and his son Jasho Manik as a hostage to the Kachari king. 
When Jasho Manik ascended his father’s throne still as a vassal to the 
Kachari king, he planned to avenge the insult by entering into a 
diplomatic relation with the Ahom king Protap Singha by offering his 
daughter to the latter on the condition that the Ahom king would 
escort the girl from the boundary of Jainta, The route from Jainta 
to the Ahom territory passed through the jurisdiction of the Kachari 
king, and the latter would not easily allow this Royal procession 
through his territory. The Jainta king played the game well, the Ahom 
king succeeded in taking his bride at the cost of the lives of a whole 
regiment ; but the wound was so gaping that the Ahoms took it as a 
national insult which they were determined to avenge at any cost, and 
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pursued it through generations. The Kachari king at last left Maibong 
and fled to Khaspur near Silchar, in 1706 A. L>. 

Ram Singh I (i6y4rl708) was a devout Hindu, but he had a complex 
of liking for fresh and beautiful women. He had given his sister 
, , , Kamala to Tamradhwaj, but Tamradhwaj’s other wife 

Ahom-lnvasion 

Chandraprobha who was fabulously beautiful 
captured his imagination, and he put up a bait to the Kachari king 
to join with him in a combined attack of the Ahom territory, and 
invited him to a consultation at Mulagul, at the boundary of both Jainta 
and Cachar, Tamradhwaj easily believed his brother- in-law, and while 
he came with his retinue tn a boat liong with the image of his tutelar 
deity Hedambeswari and met ttie Jainta king in a friendly conference 
in the latter’s boat, he found himself a prisoner of his guest, and the 
Kachari king was carried to Jainta along with the image of the tutelar 
deity. Chandraprobha sent a message of this treachery to the Ahom 
king Rudra Singha who atonce sent a strong army under Surath Singha 
Handiqui against the Jainta king for avenging the insult meted out to 
the Ahom king by meddling witn his prey. The Ahom general found 
it difficult to deal with the Jaintas in the usual manner, and adopted 
a strategem of putting forward a bait ot offering an Ahom princess 
to the Jainta king. The princess was alleged to have been sent by the 
Ahom king with the general to be given in marriage to the Jainta king 
in the Ahom camp. The psychological complex made Ram Singh quite 
unmindful of any eventualities and he gladly accepted the offer and 
went to the Ahom camp accompanied by his prisoner friend 
Tamradhwaj Singha and the prince. When the party advanced the 
Ahom camp which was agog apparently with festivities, the Jainta king 
with his son and the Kachari king found themselves prisoners 
of the Ahom general, and they were straightaway carried in great haste 
to the Ahom king Rudra Singha who was at the time camping at 
Biswanath near Tezpur. The game was successful, dirty though it 
was, but it cost the Ahom general a full battalion which never returned 
to their country. 

Totally broken heart, Ramsingh died in the Ahom court after an 
attack of small pox, but his son, and the Kachari king were released 
and allowed to go back to their respective kingdoms as vassals to the 
Ahom king. The promise however, was treated with scant courtesy 
as soon as the kings returned to their own capitals. The idol of 
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Jainteswari is now at Jorhat town in the Buri-Gossani temple, and the 
idol of Hedambeswari is still at Jainta in the Jainteswari temple. 

All went on well for some time. When the Kachari administration 
beyond the hills in the Jamuna Valley slackened due to internal 
Eduoa+ion, trouble, the Jainta king won over the Mikirs and 
Architecture trade extended his Jurisdiction over Lanka and also upto 
Jamunagaon near Doboka. The stone boundary pillar with the image 
of Kali engraved on it with an inscription in Bengali script was fixed 
in Jamunagaon reserved forest on the bank of the Jamuna river, and it 
is now in the small museum at Nowgong. Educated Brahmins from 
Bengal and other places were encouraged to settle in Jainta with 
extensive land grants to propagate education and religious teachings. 
Artisans were also encouraged to come over to Jainta and settle there. 
Buildings with specially made long and narrow tiles were constructed 
after the fashion of thatched house with pitched roofs ; and temples 
in bricks were constructed in places. Trade with Sylhet in iron ores, 
lime, orange, betel leaf, chillies and ivory continued with great profits. 
The special qualities of P an (betel leaf), Pani (crystal clear water of 
the riven) and Nmri (beautiful women) the three specialities of Jaintapuri 
formed the subjects of interesting gossips in other parts of India. 

Though so closely situated for centuries together, the Muhammedan 
rulers of Sylhet who were well known for their aggressiveness did not 
w , , encroach even an inch on the boundary of Jainta. which 

HuhammMMns. t ^ „ 

was only nine miles from the capital of Sylhet and sixteen 
miles from the capital of Jainta. The reason is not easy to explain ; 
it was dut either to the desire to leave the source of raw materials of 
trade undisturbed, or due to the dread of the particular animal the 
flesh of which was a savoury food to the Jaintas but a dangerous taboo 
to the Muhammedans. At last however, Alivardhikhan, the ruler of 
Murshidabad who was in administrative charge of Sylhet, planned a 
startegem of marrying a sister of Bar-Gossain II in 1740, thinking that 
the son born of this wife would be a Muhammedan in religion and 
legal claimant to the throne of Jainta. Fateh Khan, the son of Bhairavi 
Kuanri by Alivardhi Khan was bom a bit too late, and when he came 
to Jainta to claim his maternal uncle’s throne, he found that his uncle 
had a sister still younger than his mother, and her son had the legal 
claim. Anyhow, Fatehkhan remained at Jainta to serve his uncle as a 
faithful general and he was an acquisition ; for trained in improved 
method* of warfare and the use of improved artillery, he imparted 
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better training to the troops of Jainta. Fateh Khan constructed a 
mosque in the capital town very near to the temple of Jainteswari, and 
this gave an impetus to the infiltration of Muslim immigrants from 
neighbouring areas of Sylhet. Though the king did not raise any 
objection, his ministers saw to the future probable risks, and one night 
Fateh Khan was done to death by an assasin, and the mosque was 
demolished. There was a party faction for some time over this tragedy, 
the Chief of Khyrim went against the king, while the chief of Cherra 
sided with his master ; but everything was atlast set at rest by tactful 
manipulation, 

Burra-Gossain and his queen Kasamati were initiated into the 
Tantric cult by Harekrishna Upadhyaya, and at the fag end of his reign 
he renounced the wot Id with his wife and they passed 
the rest of their lives as mendicants in the Kali temple at 
Jainta under the theological guidance of the priest Lilapuri. 

Ram Singh II (1790-1832) was also a great devotee, and he construc- 
ted a sky scraping Siva temple on the top of the hillock at Dubi near 
the Shari bridge. The ruins are still in existence and the rest house 
with peculiar architecture is still in tact on the road side. 

The British had come in possession of Sylhet first as Dewans in 
1765 and then as masters after the decisive battle of Plassey in 1775. 

They left Jainta undisturbed and carried on trade of 
export and itnport with the hill people with great profits. 
In 1824, a treaty was signed with the ruler of Jainta assuring him of his 
independence and of help against foreign invasions. 

The British got possession of Upper Assam as the result of the 
Yandaboo treaty in 1826, and then thought of a convenient road 
GaulwH-SyllM# between Assam and Sylhet. The barrier was the Hill. 

Rm£ The Khasi hills were divided into twelve states with a 
few more substates under the chief of each of these states. The main 
chiefs of the twelve staes owned allegiance to the king of Jainta and 
offered him an annual tribute of a goat, a few rnaunds of fried rice 
and chillies, some labourers for cultivation ; and in addition, military 
aid at the time of any warfare in which the centre was involved was 
compulsory. David Scott however, made an arrangement with the 
Chiefs of the Khasi Hills independently and started construction of a 
road from Rani near Gauhati to Bholaganj through Cherrapunji and 
Therisghat. The work was started in 1827 and continued upto 1829, 


Th« British. 
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when Tirat Singh, the chief of Nangkhlaw state saw to the probable 
after effects cf this concession and struck a discordant note by killing 
three officers and 150 followers of the road construction party. Pitched 
battles continued till 9th January, 1833, when Tirat Singh surrendered, 
and all the chiefs and sub chiefs were assured independence and 
undisturbed peace on their respective areas in exchange of the cessation 
cf minerals, elephants, forests and other natural produces cf their states 
on the condition of receiving half the profits accruing from these 
sources. The suzerain power was apparently left cut of consultation 
in this important matter, and so was the Jowai state. Thus in the 
place cf eleven states in the Khasi Hills leavirg out Jowai, twenty five 
independent states were created by the British Government. (1) 

In the meantime, Hidimba kingdom (present Cachar) was annexed 
to the British kingdom in 1832, the sub kingdom cf Cachar had already 
been ceded to Tularam through the intervention of David Scott in 1829, 
and now remained only Jainta. 


(1) Old states under the Jainta king : — 

(I) Hill States— 1. Suttunga. 2. Nartiang. 3. Khyrim. 

4. Myliiem, 5. Cherra. 6. Sabhar 7. Nartelang. 
8. Rambarai. 9. Nongkhlaw. 10. Nanghjr. 
11. Nongspu. 12. Jowai. ' - 

(III Plains state— 1. Jaintiapur. 2 , Jaflong 3. Charikata. 

4. Faljur. 5. Ghatul 6. Dhargaon. 7* Pancfibhag. 
8. Araiknan. 9. Khyril. 10. Chaur. 

New states as composed : — 1 

(I) Hill states— i. Bhowal. 2. Cherra. 3. Dwara. 

4. Nongtyrmen. 5. Jirang. 6. Khyrim. 

7. Langiong. 8. Langrim. 9. Maharam. 

10. Mataisohmat. 11. Maodan. 12. Maoflang. 
13, Maoiang. 14. Maolong. 15. Maosanram, 
16. Marriw. 17. Myliiem. 18. Nobosophoh 

19. Nongkhlao. 20. Nonglewa*. 21. Nongspung. 
22. Nongstoin. 23. Rambrai. 24. Shelia. 
25. Sohiong. 

'll} Flaiii states : — Nil. 
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Chatra Singh, the Lalung chief of the Gobha state near Nowgong, 
who was a vassal to the ruler of Jainta was alleged to have had 
Human Sacrifice sacrificed three human beings who were the British 
subjects of Gauhati before his tutelar deity Kali 
according to his time-honoured religious custom. The ruler of Jainta 
was asked to account for this and hand over the culprits, though the 
culprit who had killed three officers and 150 followers were dealt with 
directly. 


Ram Singh II died in 1832, and his nephew Rajendra Singh 
I lndra 1 Singh ascended the throne while yet a little boy. On the 
Jalnta-Annex«d ^ arc ^, 1835, Mr. Harry Inglis who had been very 
friendly with the king and the officials of Jainta in 
connection with his trade in lime, went to the capital accompanied by 
Capt. Lister and a possee of soldiers. Mr. Harry had an easy access in 
to the palace being a well known face, and when the young king gladly 
received the old friend with a smile and indulged in gossips with him, 
the noise of the soldiers looting the bazar reached the ears of the king, 
and while he was yet unable to ascertain the real cause of this unexpec- 
ted troubles, he found himself a prisoner of his honoured guest. 
This was the most unexpected behaviour, and the officials and the 
soldiers ran to the armoury to bring their arms, while the king stopped 
them from indulging in unnecessary blood shed. 


Young lndra Singh was taken a prisoner amongst the wailings and 
the gnashing of teeth of his loyal subjects to Sylhet where he was 
interned in the house of Babu Murari Chand Rai, a local Ze rdndar 
(after whose name the College at Sylhet has been named subsequently). 
Here the king was granted a chance to give up all claims fn the plains 
area contiguous to Sylhet and remain satisfied with the state of Jowai, 
but he did not accept the offer, and remained satisfied with a personal 
allowance of five hundred rupees per month. 


Thus the most ancient kingdom of Assam first established by a race 
of people coming from the north east part cf Asia several hundred 
centuries before Christ was totally annihilated by a race coming from 
the north west part of Europe, in 1835 A. D. 



Chapter— XVII. 

The Mikir*, The Gatos and The Lalungs. 

(a) THE MIKIRS. 

A small tribe apparently of the Bodo origin perhaps of the latest 
migration, live in the hills between the plains of the Sibsagar district 
and Naga hills. In their own language, they call themselves Arlenga 
meaning men. The word Mikir may have originated from Mi-kiri, 
meaning hill people. In origin, they may be a mixture of the Austrics 
andtheBodos. They are divided into twelve clans, but they were 
never of any account during the reign of any of the dynasties that ruled 
in Assam. 

The whole of the Mikir Hill area wan under the full control of the 
Varman, the Mlechha and the Pala dynasties as testified to by Innu 
merable archaeological finds of Hindu temples and images all over the 
Mikir Hill area from Parokhoa to Dighalpani on one side and Numali- 
garh to Deopani on the other. 

After the fall of the Pala dynasty, the Mikirs were left to themselves 
and when the Kachari Kings established new kingdom in Sonapur, 
Vanpur and Dimapur, they were completely subjugated again. The 
Kacharis kept the Mikirs as subjects an J exploited them to the grea-est 
extent without doing anything for ameliorating their condition. When 
the Kachari King shifted his headquarters from Sonapur to Dimapur 
and then to Maibong and Khaspur, the Mikirs were left to the adminis- 
tration of different Viceroys of the Kachari Kings, and their troubles 
reached the extreme stage. 

Being oppressed by Kachari Officials, the Mikir migrated to the 
Jainta Kingdom and settled in Rangkhang near Lanka in the Nowgong 
district. Thong-Nck-Bey, a Mikir wrestler and warrior 
Thon fl -Nol.-Bey. becametheChiefgeneral of the J ain tia King, and the 

members of his family were given high offices in the state of Rangkhang. 
High social position accrued to the Royal Offices, and the descendants 
of Rangkhang still guide the social functions of the Mikirs, 
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During the Hindu regime— most of the Mikirs must have been 
Hindulsed, and those who stuck to their old customs and faith 
continued worshipping the gods of their own pantheon 
f rom Hempu the house hold god, to Umkhra— the 
tiger-god : and the priestly class Teton administered the services There 
is scarcely any calamitv or good fortune that has not got a presiding 
deity. 

When the official under the Jaintia King began to rule over the 
Mikirs, many Jaintia and thereby Austric customs crept in. The 
Matriarchal system of inheritance was adopted, the 
y installation of a vertical and a flat megalith in honour 
of the dead with a pond excavated in front of them was introduced. 
The ceremony, however, was given the Hindu name Daka , while 
the sex^ap pealing dance accompanied with amorous songs performed 
on the occasion by unmarried youths and virgins was called the 
Chuman-Kang Chao-Mein.Kaiangl or the heavenly men’s dance. 

The Mikirs adopted various art and craft. The only weapon dao 
was made with well tempered steel. The Mikir Hill area Veing a good 

source of iron ores, they were good smelters. They 
Art A Cr«*. own dothes The males wore the loin cloth 

with long tufts projected on both ends decorated with cowries , they 
wore wide ear-rings made of bamboos — evidently a Naga influence , t e 
women folk wore decent cloth with black and yellow colour influences 
of the Kacharis and the Jaintia s The feathers of the long tail of the 
Bhimraj bird (a bird with melodious tun el, azure blue in colour is 
prized as the most valuable decoration for the turban of youngmen on 
festive occasions 

The elaborate ceremony observed during the Daha , in taking out 
the bone of the dead and then propitiating his spirit wi.h wine, rice 
and meat attended with songs and dances is a mixture of Au9tric and 
Hindu cultures. 

When the Ahoms came in power, the Mikirs were not very much 
affected culturally ; but some chiefs near Roha were brought under the 
Ahom role. Sarat Kumar either a Mikir chief or 
a Hindu who identified himself with the Mikir tried 
to lead an agitation against this move of subjugation, but he was 
treacherously exposed and murdered, though the Mikirs still believe 
that he will be coming back in time to relieve them of the bondage. 
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Before the arrival of the British, the Mikirs led a precarioui life 
one section was under the Ahom Chief at Roha, another under 
^ Tularam Senapati at Moudanga being oppressed by the 

s opprw N a gas frequently, and the third section under the Jainta 
king. There was still the fouth group between Golaghat and Dimapur, 
owning allegiance to none but strongly maintaining their position against 
the Nagas. 

With the arrival of the British, along with the subjugation of the 
various ruling tribes, the Mikits were automatically freed and they 
catrie directly under the British rule. 


(b) THE GAROS. 

The Garos, whatever might have been their origin appear to have 
been under the Jaintias for a long time and^ even now they are called 
the Garo-Khasis in certain parts of the country. It is not unlikely 
that the Garos were originally the Gond tribe of the Austrlcs and then 
by an admixture with the Bodos they attained a separate identity 
though in social matters they follow the Jaintia and the Khasi customs 
In a slightly modified form. 

They follow the matriachal system in marriage and inheritance, 
and the soul of the dead is supposed to inhabit a timber monolith 
erected in his honour. The drum scooped out of the trunk of a tree is 
the familiar instrument and the gun-metal gong from Tibet is the most 
prized property. 

The matriarchal system often times is carried to such an extent' 
that the husband of the daughter has to entertain his widowed 
mother-in-law as an additional partner of hfs bed to 

Matriarchal. , , 

safeguard the property against running into the custody 
of another man whom his widowed mother-in-law might choose as her 
fresh husband. 

The Garos are good growers of cotton of short staple that grows 
abundantly in thei’" hills, but they never excelled in utilising it for 
r*&C ft manufacturing any garments The male folk use a thin 
strip of loin cloth and the females use a very short and 
narrow skirt round the loins leaving the whole upper part bare. The 
only weapons they knew were the 'Daos*: which they used for all 
purposes from household work to war fires. 
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The culture of the surrounding plains do no: appear to have had 
penetrated into the interior of the Hills, and the Garos had all along 
. . . maintained complete independence ruling their cwn 

Administration 

areas in their own feudal system. Each village had a 
chief and several villages owned allegiance to a Rajah or Bunniah 
or Nakma. These offices were hereditary, approved by common cons- 
ent, the claim Qf the oldest family in the locality having the first pre- 
ference. There were four such Rajahs in the whole Hill. 


The Garo Chief living in the Southern plain area of the Hills 
appears to have been ousted from his kingdom by Padmanava — the 
fugitive king of the Kapiii Valhy in the middle of fourteenth centur/, 
and he fled westward to Mymensing where he established the small 
kingdom of Susang which he sHd afterwards to a Brahmin. 

The Garos living in the areas K rdering Goalpara, Mymensing and 
Rangpur districts as also the Garos of the interior came down to the 
Tr«d« plains to sell their cotton and chillies and purchase paddy. 

salt, cloth and other necessities : and the rulers of the 
states exacted taxes from them. To deal with the Garos, each ruler 
used to appoint a Laskar— at every pass or duar. Often times, the 
fraudulent tactics of the merchants and the officers of the States, were 
retaliated by the Garos by chopping cff their heads which were sold at 
a high premium in the hills — the price varying according to the wealth 
and position of the merchant or the officer. 


Kasyapnagar (Later known as Karaibari State) and the Mechpara 
states being contiguous to the Garo Hills, the rulers of these two states 
Karaibari & vie I with each other in exercising their influence over 

Mochpara. the Garos in order to get the benefit of the Garo cotton 

being brought to the markets within their respective states* During the 
Muhammedan period, the the ruler of Rangamati district did not 
bother the Garos and he left Mechpara and Karaibari as two buffer 
between the Garo Hills and the only sign of allegiance that these 
two tMlers had to show to the Mughal Emperor was to send each a 
present of a few elephant tusks annually. 


These two rulers were in a manner independent, and when Bengal 
passed into the hands of the East India Company, they considered 
Mobandra selves unaffected. Suryyanarain (1740-76), the ruler 

of Karaibari attacked the Garos, burnt their villages and 
induced them to pay him tribute* His son Dhannanarain (1776-78) 
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followed his father s example and extended his jurisdiction over the 
Hills. The last ruler Mohendra-Narain — either on real or pretended 
grounds of provocation frequently ascende 1 ^he hills and carried on 
expeditions against the Garos. He built up several forts all along the 
foot of the Hills, at Fulbari, Belbari, Singimari, Baghargaon, Garobadha 
&.C and maintained a regular force at each station : Ruins of these forts 
as well as of many temples are still in existence in these places. 
Mohendra Narain claimed complete control over the whole of the 
Garo Hills, and the East India Company found it difficult to exert any 
influence over this area. Ramram Chcudhury of mechpara attacked 
and defeated Mr. Bailey in 1789 : and the courier who carried a des- 
patch of the East India Company from Mr. Bayard to Mohendra 
Narain in 1790 was arrested and detained by the latter. 


Rantah, the Garo chief, being oppressed by Mohendra Narain sent 
^ ^ an appeal to the Commissioner of Rangpur to help him 

to go under the rule of the East India Company. 

Mohendra Narain 1 s Estate was sold in auction in 1809 for arrear of 
land revenue— which however, Mohendra Narain never admitted: — and 
M fond™ ^ amnat ^ Lahiri— a Brahmin of Rangpur — who was the 
Naraln’s plight, minister of Mohendra Narain— purchased it for Rs. 23, 
500/-. Lahiri found it difficult to take possession, but be was helped by a 
sudden uprise in 1815 of the Garos w her messacred the whole family of 
Mohendra Narain and carried out incalculable depredations in the 
Mechpara State. The Bri'ish Government intervened, the Garos were 
checked, Ramnath Lahiri of Rangpur got the possession of a vast king- 
dom, the last remnant of the ancient Kamarupa Empire, and the ruler 
cf Mechpara easily submitted. The whole Garo Hill area was brought 
under the direct control of the British Government. 


(c) THE LALUNGS 

The Lalungs are very much like the Mikirs. They are also divided 
into twelve clans. They appear to have been all along associated with 
the Jaintias— living on the north eastern slope of the Khasi Hills on 
the border land of the plain districts of Kamarupa and Nowgong. 

From earliest times, there appear to have been twelve states within 
a small area under the suzerainity of the ruler of Jainta. Gobha was 
the biggest state, and then there were— Nelly, Khola, Tapakuchi, Rohft, 
Baropujia, Rani, Luki, Beltola &x- 
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The Lalungs, though of Bodo origin, were greatly influenced by 
Hindu culture and Siva and Durga were worshipped as Bura and Buri. 
The Goddess Kali was propitiated by sacrifice of human beings 
before her. 

In 1564, Panteswar, the king of Gobha stood successfully against . 
the Koch General Chila Rai. During the Ahom rule some Lalung 
Chiefs near Roha were alienated by the Ahom chief stationed at Roha 
froth the suzerainty of Jainta. 

In 1834, Chatra Singha, the ruler of Gobha was alleged to have 
several persons of Kamarupa before the Goddess Kali and 
this made the British interfere, and ultimately resulted in the annexa- 
tion of Jainta and thereby of the Lalung States to the British Empire. 


Chapter— XVIII. 

THE PATORS AND THE SYLHETTIES. 


As stated previously, upto the time of Guhak- the whole of the 
Khasi and the Jaintia hills, the present North-Sylhet and Sunamganj 
Part anc * * P ortion Pre sent Maulvibazar and HabiganJ 

Subdivisions, were under the ruler of Jainta and the 
kingdom was still considered to be a part of the Kamarupa Empire 
galled 'Kkanda-KamarupaJ Many Brahmins of Kamarupa 
OVfr knd settled in this area, and a astone image of Krishna and 
gH in the posture of killing their adversary Kangsa called * Kangsa* 
was installed on a hillock near the southern port— at the 
•itenow occupied by the Civil Surgeon's Bungalow in the present 
with Griva-Kali and Jangha Kali. 


*v '-* 3 ' •' -c 

and was 


Sflhet vtas separated from Jainta proper, the influence of the 
and the Khasis of the Auttrie race could not touch its 
an4 die King with the people of his Pator-Chutia clan developed 
ik *nde*ISfcdetrt fculture. 
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The Mlechha Kings of Kamarupa built up an improved navy, and 
the Pators who came from Kamarupa with the Kaivartas also built pp 
, a powerful navy to ply in the sea-Hke areas in their 

OW# *vy. Nine big boats were built, some of which 

wefre two-storied and were propelled by one hundred and twenty oars. 
The boats were named as Chali, Hali, Jilkar, Hakaluka, Makafasyi, 
Chatali, Damuria, Barua, Baral ; and the deep lakes where they 4 u$ed 
to be kept moored when not in use derived their napaes from jrhese 
ships —Chali'haor, Hali-haor, Hakaluka Haor, etc. (Haor=Saor:= 
Sagar^Sea^big lake). These boats were used for trade as well as in 
warfare, and the Nine-ships or Nava-Dingas were the pride of the 
King of Sylhet. 


The capital was originally at Borchola— five miles to the north-west 
of the present Sylhet town, but was subsequently shifted to the bank 
t of the Malini stream about seven miles to the South. 

Ministers i oc t he Chief Minister was always stationed on a 

hillock near the port town for collection of taxes and duties, and the 
hillock thus came to be known after the name of each minister when 
he was in office. At the time of Cudak, the hillock was known as 
Marbel-tilla after the name of his minister Marbel Pator, and at the 
time of the last king Cauda Govindat it vyas named as the Monarai-tilla 
after the name of his minister— Monarai. The" last name still exists. 
The hillock is now occupied by the Executive Engineer's Bungalow. 


But the port^town, as it happens to all important trade centres 
in the world — could not retain the pure culture of the ruling 
Intercourse with race— due to intermixture of various races and peoples 
Bengal. who flocked there for the purpose of trade. , Whoa 
Jainta became a separate Kingdom, she stood as a barrier to Sylhet 
against maintaining free intercourse with Kamarupa. The enterprising 
prime^minister Marbel Pator managed to get a princess of Tippefah for 
Sri-hasta — the heir apparent to the throne of Sylhet ; and hence- 
forwrrd the communication of Sylhet with the western part of India in 
matters social, religious and cultural began to increase. 


Stihasta went on a pilgrimage to Allahabad and brought a Siva* 
Lingam of stone from the Akshoy-vata Shrine of that holy place and 
installed it in the present Bandar-Bazar area apparently 
Utm «is » a8 a p ara i] € i to the Buddhist Lokenath already installed 
by the Buddhist merchants in the present Kazir Bazar area. Thi$ 
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Ltngam was named Vateswar Siva. But the country was over-ridden by 
Buddhist Tantricism, so-rauch-so that the devotees of that cult edified 
Sylhet in their scriptures and religious observances as one of the most 
sacred spots. 

The neighbouring country of Bengal was under the Pala Kings who 
were all Buddhists. Kesava Deva— the great— who was also known as 
Govinda-Rana Kesava Deva (1027) constructed a sky-scraping temple 
over the Kangsa-Nisudana image — on the hillock now occupied by the 
Civil Surgeon's Bungalow ; and also brought 360 highly educated 
Brahmins proficient in Vedic observances from central India and 
performed a ‘ Yajna * lasting for 360 days before the image of Vateswar 
Siva* All these . Brahmins were given sufficient land grants measuring 
375 hals 11,300 acres) and made to settle in 275 villages in different parts 
of the country. 

Govinda Deva was succeeded by his second son Kangsa Narain, the 
first $qn Jadava Kesava being diseased ; but Kangsa Narain was killed by 
TiinUt i ' a wi Id elephant while his young wife Kalavati~a princess 
of Behar was just in the family way for the first time. 
The. Kingdom was managed by Ishan Deva -the younger brother of 
Kangsanarain — as a representative of Kalavati— the queen regent. Isan 
Deva. constructed a temple over an image of Vishnu — [Madhu Kaita- 
bhati) on a hillock to the east of the minister's residence on the happy 
occasion of his sister-in-law giving birth to a male child, and made 
extensive land grants to the Brahmins who performed the installation 
ceremony. As Ishan Deva was , not the lawful king, this land grant 
was endorsed by Jadava Kesava, Kalavati, her minor son Pravir, minister 
Vanamali Kar, and the Commander-in-Chief Viradatta. Pravir 
ascended the throne of his father when he attained majority. 

All went on well for sometime, but after the death of Kshetra Pal 
(1H&-1170), a court intrigue split up the kingdom into two. This king 
bid tWc* Wives Ratnavati and Surama. The second wife was his special 
faydUrlte so much so that while a severe earthquake shock trana* 
formed the contour of his country raising up the level of many sea-like 
deep areas ahd forming a channel near the port town, the channel was 
named Surma river after the name of the queen. Ratnavati had no 
issue at the beginning, but Surama got a son— Brahma jit. But later on, 
at the old age of Kshetra Pal, a son was born also of Ratnavati, fand he 
wig named Dharmadhwaj. Many people harboured a suspicion about 
the legitimacy of this child. 
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When Kshetra Pal died, Brahma jit, being the eldest son. ascended 
his father's throne, but his life was made miserable by the clique dh Wl 
North & South step mother who claimed die throne for her soti-’ifee 

Sylhof. being the eldest queen. Fo* fear of life, Brshmftjit 
tactfully shifted his headquarters to the high land area to the south of 
the Kusiara river and appointed his step brother DhatihadHwaj to 
administer the northern area as his deputy. Though oufwardl^ 
was good feeling between the two, DharmadhwaJ thought himself t& W 
the rightful king of the whole country and BrahmaJ it was his deputy, 
while Brahma jit and his associates thought the reverse* 

Thus gradually, the Sylhet Kingdom was split up into Northern and 
Southern Kingdoms — the names being still retained as Nort)uSylhet and 
South Sylhet. The Southern Kingdom was called Brahmajit's area or 
Brahmanchal (anchal-area\ which name is now transformed feto 
Baramchal, and the northern area was "now known as Gauda — very 
likely as an imitation of the name the powerful kingdom of Bengal. 

Brahmajit brought a fresh batch of Brahmins from central India and 
performed a *Yafna* at Bhatera near his new capital, and ipjUalled 
duplicate images of Vateswar, Madhukaitabhari, Kangs a Nisudhan, Hatta 
Kali and Griva Kali in his area. The competition for superiority spread 
from the king to the poorest subject, and the southemep a^w^s 
claimed superiority over the northerners and vice yprya. 

The blood of the royal family had been thoroughly changed fey. very 
many admixtures through several generations, and the culture hftd 
also undergone a thorough change. Only the poorer section of O^ginal 
Pator clan somehow retained the memory of the blood of th^if origin. 
The kings were now under the full control of their subi«CtSTH*d!^ 
of heterogeneous elements— hailing from different parti 
coming first as traders, job-seekers, servants cultivators or priests, and 
then gradually settling in the country as its permanent inhabitants. 
These people therefore, joined the two parties, and made the gap wider. 

Three generations somehow passed on, but at the time of Govardhan 
(1250-1260) of North Sylhet a very heinous clique put an end to thiscori' 
flict between North and South. Joyananda of Brahmanchal died all on 
Conflicts Between a sudden without nominating an heir to the throne He 
North & South. bad two sons . -phe elder Sreenanda had chronic 
rheumatism, and the second son Upananda won over all the eff rials 
and on the plea of chronic disease deprived hi? elder brother of h!$ 
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legitimate claim. Poor Srinanda ptoteited in vain, and atlast in disgue*t 
went away as a mendicant to Kamakhya in Kamrup, leaving behind hi* 
poor wife Anna Pprna with a twelve-year old ’son Gobinda alias 
Fenchu. 

Upananda soot^came into conflict with Govardhan the ruler of 
North Sylhet but his general Amar Singha was secretly and tactfully 
won over by Govardhan** shrewd minister Madan Rai * Chandra 
Kala — the daughter of Govardhan** General V ir*bh*dr a was given in 
marriage to Amar Singh with a camouflage of protests from other 
relative* of the girl. The bate worked well ; tbe ambitious Amar 
Singha contracted friendship with the Kuki Chief* who were guarding 
the frontier of the Tipperah Kingdom to the western boundary cf South 
Sylhet, and caused these ruffians to make a mean night attack on the 
royal residence of Upananda. The inmates of the palace were tho- 
roughly massacred at dead of night — except a few young boys who were 
playing in a separate room in a corner, and the poor wife of Srinanda. 
These little boys ran out and took shelter in the jungle nesr by* 
Amongst them yras— Qqyinda alias Fenchu, the son of Srinanda. These 
boys were guarded by a mendicant Glridhari — originally a man cf 
Behar — and taken tQ Kam^hyajm Kamarupa, where they were kept 
apd trained tjv the.Kulasis hermitage. 

As was pfe-arranged, . Govardhan atonce recognised Amar Sinha 
as the ruler of SoutlvSylhet under his protection. But Epavlshnu — 
who was a feudatory ruler cf Taraf area under the King of South Sylhet 
refused to remain under Am** Singha, who was now n, feudatory rul^r 
himself/ * Tension of’ feelings continued ; Govardhan wanted to effect 
amicable compromise, but the ruler of Taraf was adamant. Atlas* 
Gwatdhan'and Athxt Singha invaded Taraf and killed brave Epat- 
vishmi in 1 thfe* battle! near the Ghungljuri beel in the Habigarj Subdi- 
vision-end took his general Raghu as prisoner to north Sylhet Gavar- 
dhah’s second general Shandul was appointed the ruler of Taraf. 

Mtnikya, the king of Tipperah was now apprised of all these 
heinous piques pn the eastern border cf his dominion and grieved at 
the pad murder pf Epavishnu — who wss on friendly terms with him, 
he sent a contingent of brave soldiers to put a stop to these cliques. 
Amar Singha sought the help cf Govardhan, but Govardhan was 
now implicated in a terrible rising in the northern and eastern* parts of 
bt* kingdom, He himself wa* npw in need of help to quell these hill- 
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tribe Chiefs, As a consequence, AmstSingha was trilled in 1 the battle 
field, his pregnant wife was placed under the care of Joydev Rai — the 
son of the minister of Upananda, and Joydev Rai was put in charge of 
Brahmanchal as a feudatory Chief under the Tipperah King Shandul 
of Jataf fied to North Sylhet in fear, and the King of Tipperah placed 
the former minister Bhadra Janardhan a$ the ruler ofTaraf. Thut the, 
whole of South Sylhet passed under the Emperor of Tipperah. 

While such a chaotic condition" was prevailing in Sylhet* the Jalhfa 
Kingdom had passed into the hands of the indigenous race,, and the 

Jalirfte Invasion t varidu * J»i nt ia ancL ’the Khasi chiefs in collaboration with 
* hired Naga, Kuki and Kachari soldiers were now trying 
to annex atleast North Sylhet to their" Kingdom. Laud— the kingdom 
in the Suntfmganj area— was in no better condition. The faithless queen 
Urmtla of Pramardan having had an illicit intrigue’ with Arahacharyya> 
the throne had virtually passed on to this enterprising lover of the 
Brahmin caste. The position of Kamarupa was no better and Bengal 
proper was suffering from the effects of Pathan vandalism. 

Kamarupa, however, yet retained the germ of pure Hindu culture 
round about the shrine ( of Kamakhya, and military training was 
imparted to the youths of the country in a religious institution— called 
Khulsia asram — on the north bank of the Brahmaputra river. This 
place is no i yet identified, but very likely t Tt r was fttusited somewhere 
in the present Kutsi reserve Forest or iff present Sual-Kuchl Govinda 
alias Fenchu' the ion of Srinanda of South Sylhet was admitted with 
his associates by the mendicant Giridhferi into this Ktflsi hermitage and 
was given education and military training fot twelve fears. Here, in 
this hermitage Govinda contracted friendship with Achttknarain— and 
Hiravati — the son and daughter of a chief of the Jfclpftiguri area wh6‘ 
had been lrilte 1 as a result of the political turmoil in his kingdom, his 
wife being taken away as a captive by his adversary. These two orphans 
were brought to the Kulsi Hermitage by their i; faithful nurse Mandavi 
and her sbm }hamiu Govinda fell; in love with Hiravati, and ^fter 
completing his .education; ? he came, back with his associates , and his 
fiance arid her; brother to try Jrfa luqk in hh paternal kingdom. 
When he reached Sylhet, he learnt to his grqft surpriaft that Govardhan 
had been killed in the battle field and the rebels were matching towards 
the capital. * ■ , * , , . . , , t 

Govinda rushed on with his friends who were aU yet in the drest of 
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Sannyasins, and attacked the rebellious army from the back. This was 
NawRagim*. £,uite unexpecte d> and the rumour that the lord Vate- 
. swar, ;he tutelary guardian deity, had sent his troops in 
the guise of Sannyasins to protect fols country from the hill tribes— 
caused a sudden break- down in the morale of the invaders and they ran 
away pell-mell. ' , . ; , 

Aparna, the queen of Govardhan, fell prostrate with her baby son 
Garuda in het lap at the feet of the Sanriyasin saviours and begged of 

Ojjrr-I' 1 ! them t0 take ° Ver chargs of the kingdom so long as her 
baby Son was a minor. But Govinda soon threw off his 
dress of a Sannyasin, and give oUt his identity, when all the officials of 
the court hailed him as the rightful heir to the throne bf Gauda. Thus 
he came to be known by the name of ’Gaud-Gbvinda'. 

Govinda was married to Hitavati with due eclat, Aparna arid 
Garuda remained in the same family, all the fortfter officials w ere' kept 
in tbeif own positions except that the twelve friends -of Govinda were 
•given high positions of trust and responsibility. An ambassador was 
sent to the King of Tipperah with presents and a message of cordial 
friendship, when the broad-minded Ratan-Manikya returned Brahman- 
fchal to the rightful heir— accepting only the gift of an elephant in 
exchange. The eight-year-old daughter Lai oja of late Epavishnu was 
married to Achaknarain — the brother-in-law of Govinda arid he waa 
intailed as the feudatory ruler of the Taraf state. ► 

Chatra Sinha— a prince of Bhagalpur— having lost his paternal King- 
dom got a small state as a gift from his friend 'Dharmadhar - the king of 
tipperah in the hilly area in the south-west corner of the present 
Karimganj Subdivision. This Was known as Magadhi Pahar the 
Magadha Hill) and the kingdom was .named Chattachura or Chats- 
hhura. Chatra Singha’s son Konok Singha married the sister of the 
-$gMbH King Ratan Manikya and tie capital tbwn was named 
Konotpur after him. Konok Singha’s Son Protap Singha built a town 
called Protapgarh. Santi-Priya— the sister 'of Protap Singha was 
married to Garuda — the cousin of Govinda— the son of late Govardhan ; 
and as a marriage dowry, foe got a portion of the kingdom of Ptotap 
Singha in the eastern part of Karimganj. In this area, there was a big 
market-place where war-weaponS Were sold, and the place was known 
as Chap-hat or Chap-ghat, ;,r , : 

Gauda Govinda reorganised the country thoroughly. The contour 
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cf the country had been changed by frequent earthquakes 
MU^try. and the big war-boats were of no use except at the time 

Arr»na«m«itH. c f high flood. He therefore, built t up forts all oVer the 
country at different convenient places and started training-camps for 
soldiers. Various weapons like small field-guns Were Jnfiroduced* , and 
the dexterity infusing bows and arrows with various deadly devices 
became a speciality of the Sylhetti infantry. 

The palace of the minister was reconstructed to a seven storied tower 
in bricks. The gtound floor was occupied by a section of the royal 
army, the first floor was given to the Commander-In-Chief, the second 
was occupied by the prime minister Mona Rai, the third was converted 
into the cabinet chamber, the fifth storey was reserved for royal 
camp, while the topmost storey served only as a minaret to be 
illuminated on festive occasions. 

But the king was fully under the guidance of the Brahmins and the 
Kayasthas whom he could not interfere with in matters social and 
religious. Hemmed in by Muhammedans in the West, 
IhHimik*. large numbers of Brahmins, Kayasthas and Vaidyas 
migrated to Syihet which was stilt a stronghold of Hinduism, and here 
they introduced their policy of retaining the sanctity of the religion by 
the process of elimination. The orthodox Brahmins who came with the 
Senas of Bengal from the Deccan started an embargo upon the followers 
of Buddhist Tantricism — the then prevalent religion cf the country— as 
untouchables or depressed. The same policy was adopted in Syihet, and 
even the Brahmins who were brought from Central India by Govinda 
Rana-Kesava Deva were looked upon as of low class, - being derisively 
termed Go vtndi-Brahm ins ; while the Brahmins brought by Brahmajit 
of South-Sylhet posed as pure vedic Brahmins The soldier class — 
Dasas, the naval army class — Namasudras and Kaivartas — who as a class 
were influenced by Buddhism and^ Buddhist Tantricism were Looked 
doWn upon as low-class wine-sellcts and fish-catchers by these foreign 
fanmigrants who by virtue of the royal favour— did a great , disservice 
to their patron by putting one class of his loyal subjects against the 
other. Images of ten-hundred Durga and Siva were installed in the 
palace. 

A few poof Muhammedan families had settled as cultivators in 
Tartf and Syihet. They had been left as helpless decrepit? by the 
lntoWraiK* to unsuccessful Muhammedan invader of Bengal during the 
HftrtMr***.. rule of Govardhan. Burliad-uddin, a p o6t Muha- 
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-thmedan of Tulitikar village neat Sylhet town took it into his head to 
4e£tire the longevity of his newly horn baby by sacrificing the life 
of a poor calf in honour of his God ; but unfortunately, a foolish^ 
hawk Carried a hoof of" the sacrificed calf to the house of a fanatic 
Bfahmin, and tfyis caused the .chopping off of the right hand of Burhan- 
licfaiin add his beloved child was left adrift in the river on a helpless 
raft About the same time, Nuruddin, a rich cultivator of Taraf, paid 
With his life the cost of celebrating the marriage ceremony of his son' 
withf^he life of a cow. 

Burhanudddin, and Nur addin’ s brother Helimuddin went to Bengal 
and lodged a complaint to Samsuddin Feroz, the ruler of Sonargaon 
against the whims, of the . Kafif ruler of this Godforsaken country. 
Saifrsuddin sent his general Sikandar, but he Was badly defeated, and 
Gauda Govincia’s aunt celebrated . the victory by digging a big tank in 
the preserlt Ambarkhaha area.. The tank was known as Rajarmar EMghi 
(tftb tank of the qqeen mother). 

“ The enterprising Burhanuddin then sent an appeal to the emperor ' 
of Delhi Ghiasuddih Bulban sent his nephew Sikandar. Ghazi, 
with a strong army to establish the Kingdom of Allah, in the" 
eastern region of "Kafirs; But the Ghazi’s soldiers were staggered ’ at The 
dexterity of the Kafir soldiers in using deadly arrows from far away 
places — causing havoc amonst them. This they attributed only to an* 
inexplicable art of witchcraft, for they could not think of any warfare 
except in face to face battle*. The Ghazi had to run back to Bengal 
and send on appeal to the headquarters for more men. 


Burhan and Helim were disappointed, and they set out on a 
pilgrimage to Meccano lodge their last complaint to the Almighty whose 
Pfr $Jt W I i headquarters were belived to be located in that holy 
place." But on their way, they came upon a holy man. 
—Pir Shah Jeial- an, inhabitant of the Kania village of the Yemen 
state of Arabia — travelling on a polemical mission with 360 followers 
of bis faiiru. The aggrieved persons pf Sylhet represented their grievan- 
ces to tbis. holy man ofthe west who was surprised to hear of such 
fanatic intolerance, a^id agreed Xo eome over to and see the couhtty 
that cpuld entertain such people. The party was met by the, 
4 cavalry of Sikandar Ghad, and the sword of the general. 

the^ supernatural religions, attainment of the holy than. 
' Vdown the morale of the brave soldiers of Gauda-Govinda 
who in despair issued cease-shoot orders. This was in 1304 A. D. 
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Shahjelal entered the capital and established his camp on a small 
Hillock to the north-west ( comer of the temple of Kangsa-Nisudhana ; 

and Gauda-Govinda escaped with the members of 
"his family to the shrine of Griva Kali, His aunt 
Aparna, cousin Garuda and Garuda 's wife Shanti were left in that 
shrine ih the care of the priest, and the king marched with his wife 
Hiravafi and little son Nirvana towards Kamarupa. Apama and the 
party itarted for Taraf in a boat but at the instigation of Subidnarain, 
a treacherous officer of the Forest Department of the old regime, 
they were followed by Muhammedan soldiers. Garuda jumped into 
Puni feel to avoid disgrace, but the shrewd boatmen somehow managed 
to escort the two ladies safely to the harem of Achaknarain, where 
however, they imrtiolated themselves in the shrine of Tunganath Siva 
having made a vow to fast for ninety days unto death. 

After establishing themselves at Sylhet proper, the M uhammadans 
directed their attention to Taraf ; Achaknarain ’sued for peace, hut 

T«i»l AmuTnii was a ^°wed only on the unconditional surrender 
•ra »»•* 0 f ftrins a n d the religious faith. Achaknarain fled with 
His family to Mathura. 

Laud Kihgdott was tackled next, and the King Durbar Skkgha was 
made to ffifefift the faith of 1 Islam. Me was renamed Durbar 
( . ,, Khan. Durbar Singes son Dovinda §ingha tried his 

level best to regain the lost prestige of his family,, but he 
was also caught and converted to Islamic faith under the name of 
Hafeib Khan, this was in 1566 A. D. 

The peculiar custom of the Hindus— -of considering the divine human 
Body and ibul Being Vilifted beydftd feehfifcatibh by the siffigle prc&ss 
6f forcing any food forhiddefl Of Sfc^egtalMffs^flte tfe 
1 «l*mii«tion moa ^ br by forced of occdSidtiat fSfe=*fey a tarn, ft 
low caste ot toutc&ste, Was taker! advatttfge df fey the shrewd 
Muhammedan advSfititferS Who fourid if ffiy Msf to Itliffiitt ffiagy 
powerful Hindu# Who Wtte of Shy account Without rniiefe WdFTar £ 
or blood-shed. The process started lit 1364, afid Within a vgfy ihsrf 
time, due to the efforts bf 360 folldWbri of Shah Jelal ffey ffi&eligd 
their niimbef, being indirectly helped by the MffidflS Who Puffed !3 
be outnumbered, blindly Sticking to the policy of Wafcfcttifig ffejf r*« 
by the process bf eibfitnatibn. The soil of Sylhef wi» declared fa hgve 
had the lame chemical %M physiol prbpmitSr S§ Of Aflfefe. fl»; 
so-called low cSstes foirtned the majOfity of the aoflWefti. BfatyitAf 
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or Sufism which is allied to Hindu Vedantism found more favour 
with these converts aj^l Maripadn ' songs exposed by village bards 
bearing on mysticism were sung with veneration in accompaniment 
with musical instruments. Graves of Aulias or preceptors were 
yrprfhipped with a spirit of veneration that verged on idolatry. 

Tbps? wk8 *P& k thdp faith were however, left u^isturbed* 

of httndu religion and of Bengali literature went on side by side. 
44Mi edhn*. vyj#ge bards composed lyrics on mythological plots or on 
local incidents ; and lyrics on Monosa or the Snake 
Q§4<k§§ pompoaed by Sylhet bards became soda-religious epics. 

?he ’Pfyersity of Hindu culture in Bengal was resorted 
to freely by Brahmin youths of Sylhet. Sukreswar and Vaneswar, two 
learned brothers of Dhakadakshin village were appointed as court poets 
by the king of Tipperah to compile the history of the Tipperah Royal 


Pundarikaksha Sarmah alias Adwaita Achjtryya (born 14fi5 A. D.) t 
the son of the cottier of Divya Singhs, the king of Laud wept over to 
Nayadwipa and started a movement for social apd 
religious reorganisation for the Hindus. He was joined 
by Nimai Pandit alias Chaitanya Deva, the young son of Jagadish Mfera, 
an inhabitant of Dakhadalcshin of Sylhet ; and a new movement of 
Vat$navism based ojj emotional love for God brought the whole Hindu 
ten to a common plat form of universal brother hood. Many 
^$nd enthusiasts of Sylhet joined the new movement and helped 
it in its success. 


popu 

schol; 


The N&wab of urshidabad when he got the charge of the adminis*- 
tratfon of Sylhet sent a lot of Hindu officials from Mur$hi<Jab&d and 
Etyccm to Sylhet and their progeny now constitute the majority of the 
eriHPPtWy Of the district. 



Chapter 


In China, 


. , , . . - THE AHOMS ,. 

Several Mongolian tribes living in the hills on the western' border of 

China— headed by the Chao tribe invaded China in about lb 2 "6. C. 

u . , , u and ousted the powerful Tsang dynasty of that powerfd 
Original Home. - ~ • w 

~ ' empire. The Chaos who had intercourse with Egypt and 

Other cotintr es in Central Asia in ccnnectlcn with trade imbibed a lot 
of the Egypt! n culture, and now mixing the Tsang ctilture wfth their 
own, they evolved a new culture known in history as the Chao- 
cultufe. - • ■ ' ’ ‘ * c: 

the Chao ruled for several centuries in China and the several tribes 
who came with them as their allies from their original 
western hilly land ruled over different states in China 
under the Chao perot. ^ ‘ r * - * ■ 

, One of these tribes which ruled over a state in the Yangtse Valley was 
of anlndependent temperament They called themselves the Tais or the 
Independent, and were a constant source of troubles to the Chinese 
emperor in the 3rd century A. D-. They were driven down to the 
Hunan area to the south ; but here also quite averse to the current 
thoughts of Confucianism or the new wave of Buddhism they stuck to 
the orthodox cult of worshipping the symbol of power-giving supreme 
energy in the form of a piece of cut stone and carried on frequent 
revolutionary campaigns against the Chinese Emperor. In about 
568 A. D. the Chinese emperorTveakned t*hi$ turbulent tr|be fey 9 divide 
and rule policy ; — Of the two brothers who were * tSe leaders — Khufflai 
the yo er, accepted the vassalage of the Chinese' emperor, white "the 
proud Khunglung — the elder -migrated with His followers 'to Natifikhan 
and then to Meung-ri-Meurvrang Jcommonly known as Murgri- 
Mungrang)*— a place about KW mites south east of modern Lashio. 
From this place, these people migrated to various places to the south 
and established various small kingdoms under different leaders in the 
hilly country to the north and n^rth-west of Burma including the 
whole of the Hukong Valley. The Burmese called them the Shans or 
the Hill-climbers or the Highlanders, and the Chinese called them the 
Nan-Chaos or the Southern Chaos. 

|n this area, though these people were comparatively safe from the 
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.Chinese onslaughts, they constantly fought amongst themselves. A 
' section of f them went down to the south-east and 
defeating the Mon*Khmers and other ruling races of that 
area, established a powerful Kingdom which was known as the land of 
th? Tail or according to the Burmese — the land of the Shan* or the 
.Shams.- Here .they came .in contact with the Buddhist and the' Hindu 
.cultures that were .. propagated there by early Indian colonisers, 

• and mixing freely with them politically, socially, and racially evolved 
a new culture of a high order. The Kingdom gradually came to be 
known as Siam or the Thai-land. 

The conservative group remaining in the original hilly area, still 


persisted in the worship of Chumdeo (life and strength giving God) and 
WatUaton & Ai-phra-Loung (Mother-goddess-lustre). Chumdeo ap* 
Culture. . pears. to have been an. abbreviated form of chap . (chuh) 
vtaDeva ffleaven great God). .The influence of Lord .Buddha reached 
them only in a distorted form— Fvat, Fia, till he became Fa or Pha and 
was honoured by the use of the term as an epithet after the King s 
name. The traditional connection with the Chaos was retained in 
the first epithet of the names of the Kings, and the winged Lion Taoti 
of the .Chinese Tsang culture was used as the royal insignia. The 
influence of the Chinese Chao culture— in writing family history and 
recounting the deeds of the forefathers of the family on every solemn 
occasion like marraige &c— became a custom with them. The influence 
-of the Egyptian culture which influenced the Chaos as well— in burying 
the dead with a host of living attendants and various necessities of life 
in-a house built With timber and then covering it up with earthen 
-mound in the form of a pyramid, was retained scrupulously as a 
Sign of glory and aristocracy. Daily life was regulated by heavenly 
'bodies counted upon according to Chinese astronomy sixty years 
making a: -century, and each century having a separate name. 

- Here,' In one of the petty Kingdoms' of the frequently quarrelling 
hierarchy Meung-Mit, a lucky prince of the family of Khunglung, had 
an uhluPky-quarrel With Kis step-brother about his share of the kingdom 
IntheHukorig Velley, and hi ‘a state of despair and disgust left the 
^paternal country to try bis luck in fresh field and pastures new. 

■ - • Accompanied bya band of seven brave friends and 9000 followers, he 
marched west-wards 'with the hengdang (divine sword) in one hand, 
ind the symbol of Chumdeo-the spoil of a nightly theft from the 
^lace of Meung Khbog, in another ; and after a desperate march over 
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paany hills and dales — with atrocious and brutal encounters with many 
strange tribes that dwelt sparsely in these Godforsaken ancj j ng$§g$& m 
We areas — he emerged after 13 years into the plains of the Brahmaputra 
Valley in 1228 A.D. in a place near about present Hamtup. 

Chao-Ka-Pha— cam m only known as Chukapha meaning Heven- 
came-Ood (tikuni-SanaLong of the Burmese record) lived in this fisrtfle 
fend as an enterprising cultivator with his followers for about another 
13 years migrating from place to place as an unsettled band of fortune 
reeking immigrants* 

The powerful Kamarupa empire wa$ no longer in existence ; dong 
with the dissolution of the empire, her najne had d$o been 
Conflict pith dissolved, the weaterq portion w£8 now known as 
nn * Kam-pur and the eastern portion somehow pre$efyw| 
the old tradition only in name in Nam-rup. The Kings in the various 
mushroom kingdoms — each jealous of his immediate neighbour— took 
no notice of this insignificant band of strange iminigrants. But the 
Morans in the noth-eastem part of the country perhaps saw into the 
inner motive of this apparently harmless band of Immigrants apd 
soon came into conflict with them. The result was disastrous foj: the 
Morans : they were totally defeated, their femaley jyere fojrced to the 
bed-side of the sturdy conquerors and the males wej-e made literally 
hewers of wood and drawers of water. 

This first victory— which was really very easy, made Chukapha <*u fee 
confident of his strength and gave him an insight into the lyefjppgs 

S«u mar kingdom ^ ni ^ cr# °f *he various kingdoms in this country. 

The Varahis in the Shn&luguri area to the north east of 
of Sibsagar were first won over as friends by a show of implicit dpvotton 
to their tutelary deity— Garuda-bome Vishnu — or the BftdnGod or the 
Charai-Deo and then driven out to the west. Kingdom after kingdom 
and tribe after tribe began to fall before these immigrants of the Oast — 
sometimes easily, sometimes after a strenuous fight and sometimes 
after a teacherous retaliation ; and soon Chukapha deefe i a d hjaittf 
a direct descendant of the King of Gods, to have come down ftom 
heaven by a golden ladder with the key of heaven in see head and 
a royal charter in another, to rule over this country. He was 
proclaimed as the Chao-Pha or heavenly God, — Swsrga-Deo. But 
the country was over-ridden with Buddhist Tantric cults, the north 
part of ancient jCamarupa, where the Kfefdom wef 
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being known as Mastaka (Mahtaka or Mataka) by the Morans from' 'the 
Austric conception of the head of the mother country, was named by 
the Sanskrit-knowing Buddhist-Tantrics as Sumeru (meaning head), 
and this being a big centre of their cult the area was commonly known 
as the Saumara'pitha. 

The new conqueror considered it a glorious tribute to be known as 
the protector of the Budhist Tantric religious centre and assumed the 
designation — Saturates wara or the Lord of the Saumara country. 

The Morans — is stated before, being a combination of the Austrics 
and the Bodos, the phallic emblem of creation — U-Mei-LudaLPha now 
Buddhlsf-Tantrk became Umpha and the Buddhist Tantric goddess Tara 
Devi {of the Bodo Fria-Tara) assumed the from of Fria- 
Tara-Loung. The Buddhist Tantric goddess Hariti who had been 
admitted into the pantheon as Sitala-Mai (Goddess cf small pox) 
became Ai to the Bodos and others in this part of the country 
and was readily accepted by the new immigants as ALFria-Loung 
(Goddess-Mother- bright). The Varahi God Charai-Deo continued to' 
receive their homage as he was the lucky God round whose seat the 
foundation of the Kingdom was first laid. It was also made a custom 
that after death, each king should be buried in the hillock 
where the temple of this God stood, apparently with an idea that he 
might heir the departed king in his last journey. 


The conquerors however, named the country as Meung-dun-Chun« 
Khan* §r the gold-abeunding-Gountry ; but as they were known 
generally by their Burmese name Sham (Shan), the 
people of this chantry pronounced this Word as Asham 
or AHam ; and from this, the country appears to have assumed the 
pre§€ftt fOriri of its riafne-r- Assam; and the people descending from the 
Shtft inviders are called the Ahoms. 


Ih this fiewly established kingdom — a system of Government based 
m8fi 6r Ifess oh the tribal chieftainship was adopted: the King was 
the chief and he had two personal counsellors with whose 
itfiaistMtftui eongtot tJie w ^ Q j c administrative machinery was run 

The duties of these two ministers were not only academic ; in times 
oflVarfaft they led the armies in the battle field. Their duties were 
n<5t generally confined to particular portfolios, in every matter their ' 
aefttce was e&ctive, But for the sake of discipline one was senior to 
thi other in official capacity. They were really the two great noble 
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pillars of the whole Ahom administrative system, their combined wish 
could make or unmake a king, and in the event of a throne falling 
vacant they held power to run the administration. The posts were 
hereditary — usually going down from father to son, but the selection 
had to be approved by the King. In case of inefficiency the kfng 1 
had the prerogative to nominate a suitable man from the members! of 
any of the seven noble families that had accompanied the first King. j ^ 
But though the two ministers could rule the Kingdom even 
when there was no King, none of them could ever aspire to sit -on the 
throne — for the Ahom mentality would never tolerate any hodyi except, 
of the divine blood to occupy the royal seat. . t , ; ; 

The synonymous word of local origin for the position held by these 

two ministers was Goswami or Gassaia — the divine J 

Hiitlrisyi 

preceptor, and they came to be known as Bur^a-Gohaih ~ 
and Bargohain. * / .cl 

Brutal murders, treacherous atrocities mixed with display of heroism 
both by males and females, banishment ef a faithless wife or jealous ' 
co- wife, abduction of a beautiful virgin, brutal murder of a ; 
troublesome lying, heinous assassination of an interfering or rebellious ' 
noble, and the shameless feud between the father and the son' marked^ 
the first few generations of the Ahom administration-^— which ^ Was, 7 
perhaps of necessity, characterised by. St rigour that often- times took 
the form of violence and not infrequently verged oiu brutality., ^ Evety 
battle however, ending either in conquest or in treaty resulted in 
extension of the dominion, fresh accumulation in the treasury and 
invariably a fresh addition to the harem. And thus the Ahom" ; 
Swargadeo shone forth brighter and brighter in glory,— the : tutelary ... 
deity Chum*Deo supplied him with life giving energy while the adopted* r 
Buddhist-Tantric gods and goddesses helped him in h*s efforts. His 
departed forefathers continued sending forth to him their good wishes, 
being propitiated by the sacrifice of cows and white buffaloes _ from _ 
their progressive pilgrimage to heaven in accompaniment with living 
servants, maid servants, horses, elephants and other royal paraphernalia.’ * 
For him the Ahom Deodhai held communion with God by .meant 
of divine incantations, the Ahom Bailung foretold the daily good or 
evil by studying the flesh of the leg of the hen, while the . Chei* Kef 
goaded him indirectly to history-making activities by noting, clown on- “ 
bark-sheets or tul±pmt(comz paper) the daily events oTbif life. Ae , 
winged lion was adopted as the Royal insignia after the Chinese Taoti 
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Hind a In'iiience 


of the T’sang dynasty. 

In 1376, the Ahom King Tao-Khamti was strong enough to face 
successfully several bloody encounters with the-valiant Soctias but was too 
weak to manage his termagant Chief queen who, barren 
herself, took tne royal prerogative in her hands once, 
w.ien the King was away ; and by her inscrutable way of judgment 
f^und her co-wife, the rival to her conjugal rights — guilty of treason 
and peremptorily sentenced her to capital punishment. The unfortu- 
nate culprit was pregnant at the time, and the clever noble3 of the 
court interpreting capital punishment for a piegnant woman as equi- 
valent to helpless banishment, lett her adrift on a raft in the Lohit river. 
The wind and the current tempered Royal justice with divine mercy 
and carried the raft to the Habung Kingdom where a kind-hearted 
Brahmin perchance caught hold of the raft and gave the helpless royal 
consort shelter in his village Home on the bank ot the Dholi river. 

1 he queen was delivered of a male child in time, but she died soon 
afterwards leaving the helpless baby to the care of the kind-hearted 
Brahmin god-father. The henpecked husband fell a victim to the 
intrigues of the harem soon afterwards, and left the nobles faced with 
constitutional crisis for full eight years — when the state was ruled with 
a vacant throne — there being no legal heir. The helpless prince who 
was brought up carefully by the kind-hearted Brahmin of Habung was 
atiast found out and brought to occupy his father’s throne, but he 
would not come unless the whole family of his Brahmin God*father 
was allowed to accompany and stay by him. 

The Brahmin found a place and a responsible position in the Ahom 
palace, his sons got offices in the court and his friends and relatives got 
extensive land grants. Salagram — the symbol of the Hindu Cod — 
Vishnu, found a place by the side of Chumdeo ; the king wss installed 
according to Hindu rites and the incantations of the Deodhais were 
supplemented by the Vedic hymns of the Bramins, 

A new cultural era started in the country. The Habung Kingdom 
had maintained true Hindu culture and civilisation — as the last remnant 

Hlwfu ii sti. t * 1C anc * ent 8* or * ou$ empire of Kamarupa under 

inpendent Hindu rulers, and the Brahmins of that 
Kingdom now started flocking to the Ahom Kingdom as job seekers and 
winners erf royal favour. They began to spread the pure Hindu ideas 
amongst the Ahoms and also amongst other inhabitants who had been 
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reduced to a state of degradation so far as religion and culture were 
concerned. But behind this bright silver lining lurked a dark cloud 
which assumed a catastrophic appearance in 1520 A. D., while the 
diplomatic Ahom King Suhung-Mung assumed the Hindu name 
Swarga-Narayan and using the progency cf the Habungia immigrants 
in his country as fifth columnists easily defeated the ruler of the Kalita 
Kingdom and annexed Habung to his territory. 

Annexation of Habung was a stepping stfone to annexation of the 
neighbouring Sootia Kingdom in 1523, and many Brahmins and other 
Conquests of high class people along with artisans of all clssses of both 
Neighbours Habung and Sootia were made to settle in different parts 
of The Ahom Kingdom. The Kachati Kingdom was next ransacked 
in 1536 A. D. 


New culture. 


Friendship was contracted with the King of Manipur in 1535 A* D. 
by sending a princess of the royal family as a present to the Manipuri 
king Kcbomba (1523-1540 A D.) who in his turn reciprocated by 
sending a Manipuri princess to the Ahom harem. This was probably 
a diplomatic move against the future probable troubles in the Kachari 
Kingdom. 

Thus in the Upper Valley, the Ahoms became very powerful and 
the whole area was comprised in one vast Kingdom. But servered long 
ago from the parent culture of China, the Ahoms had 
little to look back on ; and cutt off totally fr. m the 
parent group in the Shan States.; they had nothing to draw inspiration 
from. They therefore, had to rely on their subjects who had a culture 
of high order for inspiration and support ; and being poor in number 
but strong in valour, they started multiplication of their race by 
admixture of blood and Ahcmisation of seme of the nobles of other 
tribes by matrimonial allurement or pecuniary inducement. Thus the 
Ahoms assimilated all that was best amongst their conquered races, 
and their loyal subjects, retained all that was dignified in the Ahom 
customs : the result was a mixed culture with the ancient culture of 
Kamarupa preponderating. A mixed language with the Kamrupi 
words preponderating was evolved and was used in the court, in foreign 
despatches and in Ahom chronicles. 

^ In the matter of administration, a third office — Bar-Prtrogohain was 
created for a step-brother of the King, who had been brought up by a 

N*w in nt ration *^ aga a * ong vvit ^ t * ie boy's banished mother. An 

office corresponding to the Sandhi-Vigrahaka of ancient 
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Kamrupa was created and the designation was Sandhikai or Haadique 
(foreign ambassador) ; the Chief justice or Nyayadhikarana was simi- 
larly designated as Nyaya-sodha-Phukan. Nobles both Ahoms and 
non- Ahoms, were complimented with titles both of local and Ahom 
origins such as Barua and Phuken, both meaning noble men, -The 
conservatism of the Ahom court was diluted by admitting nobles of 
other communities, and the hereditary claims to offices even of Bura- 
gohain and Bargohain being the chief pillars of administration was 
removed. To run the administration of the vast kingdom efficiently, 
ft long list of officers beginning from the keeper of the royal poultry 
to the Viceroys in out lying stations filled up the Civil list of the Ahom 
court, and the posts were filled up by competent men selected from 
all the races and tribes. 

The whole population of the kingdom was on the count : — Four 
adults or paths as they were called, formed a 'got' or a company. Over 
twenty men was an official called Bora, over hundred a Saikia, and 
over a thousand a Hazarika. Each and every village had such officials in 
charge of the people, and the administration was so well organised that 
scarcely was there any chance of a man escaping notice. At a later 
date, npaik of an ordinary Ahom family was missing from the fold of 
a Bora, and when the then Chief Minister became furious, the poor 
official after thorough enquiry, shivering! y explained “Your honour 
is searching for the shadow shutting the eyes to the substance” ; and 
the exasperated Kiriti Chandra Barbarua had to take pains to prove 
his high pedigree by bringing credentials from the original Ahom home 
over the hills. 

Many enterprising people from other parts of India and specially 
from neighbouring provinces came to the Ahom court as job-seekers 
and ultimately settled in the country. A Bengali Basu won special 
favour of the King due to his great presence of mind in deciphering 
ft despatch from a foreign court. An astrologer who was brought from 
Gaya by an Ahom King while he had gone there on a pilgrimage, on 
account of his special merit in foretelling events was made a personal 
and confidential Secretary of the King. 

In their zeal for extension of the kingdom, the Ahoms simply " 
crushed the previous ruling races and left no oasis in the desert to 
Misguided nurture and patronise the existing culture of the 

conque ts Country ; on the other hand, they themselves were in 

need of culture from their vanquished subject, the disorganised Kalitas, 
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the incarcerated Sootias, the insulted Bodos and the job-seeking and 
flattering foreign immigrants. Though they favoured the local culture 
from a diplomatic viewpoint, they were not yet thoroughly initiated 
Into its principles. They maintained an uncertain position as orthodox 
Ahoms before the conservative Deodhais, and as true Hindus before 
the Hindu priests. The result was that no religion could thrive 
properly, and the culture was in a state of stalemate. 

The Kochea rose in power in 1515 A, D. in the western border 
of Kamarupa ; and as a resurrector of Hinduism and Hindu culture, 
the koch king made frequent favToads in to the Ahom 
Koch invasion SankerDeva of Nowgong started a move' 

ment for preservation and development of Kamarupi culture through 
the medium of Vaisnava religion modelled to suit the prevailing 
conditions in the country. But while he went to the Habung country, 
the, local people did not show much interest in him, and the Ahom 
king, far from listening to his nation-building precepts, engaged him in 
catching an elephant for him. When he failed to check the wild 
elephant in the catch* the king ordered him to be beheaded. Sankar 
Deva somehow escaped arrest, his disciple Madhava Deva was let off after 
incarceration, but his son-in-law Hari had to lose his head. 

The Koch king Naranarain advanced up to Narainpur in 1546 
expecting support from the people of the erst-while Hindu kingdom, 
but the Habunglas were more concerned with the loaves and fishes 
that they were receiving from their new master — the Ahem king, than 
with the theoretical hopes held out hy the king of distant Koch Behar. 
Naranarain was first defeated, but in 1564 A. D. he inflicted a crushing 
defeat on the Ahom king and annexed the territory upto the Bhoreli 
river in the district of Darrang to his kingdom. 

Sankar Deva fled to Barpeta in the Koch territory, 
ValsiMvfsm j n t h at cor genial atmosphere gave his scheme a 

practical shape. 

Sankar Deva died in 1569 A. D. in Koch Behar where he had been 
living as a learned noble of tbe royal court He was survived by tw o 
aona and his wife who were living at Patbausi near Barpeta. 

Immediately before his death Sankardeva nominated Madhava 
Deva as his successor to his ethical throne in preference to his own son. 

Damodar Deva, originally a poor Brahmin of Nowgong, who had 
firsf received the inspiration of the Bh^ktt cult at N°**h Gauhati from 
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Vasudeva, a travelling Brahmin mendicant cf Orissa, got himself 
thoroughly initiated by Sankardeva at Patbausi, and after the death of 
his wife led the life of a saint living in the same village next*door to 
Sankardeva. 


After the death of their revered master, the three disciples— Madhava 
Deva, his friend Narayan Thakur ard Damodar Deva set themselves 
to thinking out a plan as to how to fulfil the unfinished mission of 
their great master ; but within a year Madhava Deva owing to his 
extra puritanic ideas and over-strict disciplinarian notion fell out with 
Damodar Deva. Sankar Deva*s eldest son Ramananda died 
at this juncture leaving a minor child — Purusottam, his widow old 
mother and widowed young wife to the care of his father's pet disciple. 
Madhava Dev who had planned the scheme w ith an institution at 
Sundaridiya, but had to now postpone the work and come back to 
Patbausi to look after the bereaved family. 


Damodar Deva was lucky to have an able disciple in Bhatta Deva 
a vastly learned Sanskrit scholar ; and with the latter s extraordinary 
organising skill and learned tactics started a regular institution— called 
the Satra — where he started preaching the ethics of Vaisnavistn 
according to the codified formula. Disciples started to flock round 
Damodar Deva in great numbers. This opened the eyes of Madhava 
Dava, and in consultion with his f iend Narayan Th kur he also started 


a similar but more attractive Satra at Parpeta 

But the education of Bhatta-Deva « as of a different nature, and 
all-round education in higher Sh ’ sir is enabled him to formulate a new 
scheme, incorporating the observances codified in Vaisnava-Tantras. 
This atnnce made a marked schism bet.veen the creeds followed by 
Madhava Deva and Damodar Dava 

The fundamental principle of Sankar Deva’s cult was based on the 
Pantheistic formula that God and the creatims are one as opposed to the 
Monistic principle that God or Brahman alone exists and the cosmos 
is only an illusory appearance. The Supreme Brahman is the Purshot- 
tama the Supreme Lord— the Supreme Slf who possesses both the 
immutable unity and the mobile multiplicity, “It is by a large mebi- 
lity and action of His nature, His er ergy, His wilt and power, that He 
manifests Himself in the world and by a greater stillness, immobi.ity o 
His being, that He » -to* from It ; vet is He as Purushuttama or 
M<}hjp*ruska bath aloofness from Nature and attachment to Nature. 
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This in fact, u the foundation of the highest Bhaktiyoga which claim s 
to exceed the right definitions of monastic Philosophy.” 

Bhatta-Deva also followed the game principle. But in practical obser* 
M«ftapur»*h(a & vances, while Madhava Deva confined himself only to 
Oaiqodaria. congretional or individual prayers by recitation of the 
God's name, Bhattadeva introduced cerempnial observances of Pujahs ft» 
codified by Vedtc and Vaisnava-Tantric codes as compulsory methods. 
Though Sankar Deva, at the beginning installed an image of Krishna 
carved out of timber, he gave it up later on. Madhava Deva discourage 
ed the installation of any images for the purpose cf worship, though 
he retained the installation of a highly elevated pedestal decorated 
with lion and elephant motif of the Orissan style with a holy book 
placed on it as a sacred symbol before which the devotees bowed down 
and made cflerings ; the pedestal being preserved in a separate temple 
with reverential aloofness Bhatta-Deva installed images of * Vishnu or 
Krishna before which npart from congregational or individual prayers 
regular Pujahs according to Shastric codes were performed. The 
farmer was the symbol workshipper and the latter was the image wor' 
shipper. Though there w.is very little difference in theory, there 
developed a great schism in practice. The followers of the former, 
were termed Mahapurushios and those of the latter the Damodanas or 
the Bamuniahs _ The performance cf ritualistic worship before the 
idol was scrupulously reserved for men of the Brahmin caste, where as, 
the function before the symbolic Book could be performed by any 
qualified man of any caste. 

While all these developments were brewing in the Koch Kingdom, 
the Upper Assam area under the Ahoros was overridden by preachers 
of various cults - Buddhist Tantric, Tantric, Animistic &c. without any 
systematic organisation. Though outwardly at logger-heads with 
each other, Madhava Dava and Damodar Deva were unanimous in 
the proposal for sending a missionary to Upper Assam for preaching 
the noble cult they professed. 

Fortunately, at this time, Bongshigopal Deva, a young Brahmin of 
Nafainpur of North Lakhimpur Subdivision went to Barpeta with a 

B ngstagopal view to be initiated by Sankar Deva whom he had but 
Inuppor Assam Gnce met in h; s c hUdhood. But Sankar Deva was no 
more, and the young man was kindly initiated by Darrodar Deva, 
carefully tutored and educated by Madhava Deva,, and was then sent 
up to Upper Assam to preach the cult of Vaisnavism, 
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Bongshigopal Deva was a grea t devotee, he led a saintly life* and at 
the same time., he had a great organising power and a wonderful tena- 
city of purpose. He started his organisation in the North-Lakhimpur 
area, but met with a stern opposition from the Buddhists and the 
Tantrics and had to shift his headquarters from place to place. 
Kahikuchi, Kalahari, Deberapar and Saurani were his 
different centres, till at last on account of the incarceration of the 
misguided and misinformed Ahora King Protap Singhs, he shifted his head- 
quarters to Kuruabanhi on the bank of the Dhansiri river in the 
Golaghat Subdivision. The Buddhists were gradually won over, and 
most of the Buddhist priests got themselves initiated enmasse with 
their followers by Bongshigopal Deva. Some of the Ahom nobles also 
accepted the religion. 

In Barpeta side, Madhava Deva’s own disciple Gopal Deva of 
Bhawaniput separated himself from his master and started his own 
independent organisation at Kaijar ; Sankar Deva’s grand son Purushut- 
tam Thakur opened his own Satra and started initiating people inde- 
pendently. Konok Lata the wife of Purushottam’s cousin Chaturbhaj 
Thakur (the son of Sankar Deva’s third son Hari Charan) herself 
assumed the role of a preceptress and started initiating people and 
delegating, the rights of preceptorship to others. 

The field in Upper Assam had already been cleared by Bongshi- 
gopal Deva, and the Ahom Kingdom was now a fertile ground for 
propagation of the Vaisnava cult. Different preceptors ofBarpeta side 
started sending up missionaries to the Ahom Kingdom, and within a 
short time, ihe whole of Upper Assam became inters persed with 
Vaisnavite Satras of different schools of thought. 

As stated above, Bongshigopal Deva allowed the Buddhist priests 
to retain their o wn disciples but follow the new religious tenets ; but 
this, though psychologically prudent at the time, proved harmful to 
the purity of the sectarian principle in the long run ; Vaisnavism 
became adulterated with many Buddhistic ideas and rituals under a 
new garb. Buddha became re-incarnated as Hari and presided over 
the Nihilistic world. The fundamental principle of Kalachakraayan of 
defeating the effects of Time or Kola by ritualistic devices was incorpo- 
rated into the neo- Vaisnava cult by certain missionaries ; and the 
occult power or Maya became the alluring factor of another enter- 
prising Vaisnava sect. The implicit obedience to the Guru or preceptor 
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who was no other than God incarnate in imitation of the,bdief tow ards 
Buddha* dominated the observances of certain other sects of the 
Vaisnavas. 

Bangshigopal Deva died in 1625 A D, but before his death, he 
nominated as his successor not his own nephew Joyhari, nor his de- 
voted follower and servant Bonamali origin3liy a Brahmin of Kalahari 
North Lakhimpur, but an out-sider Hari Charan whom he had adop- 
ted as his son. This create! disappointment; Bonomali left Upper 
Assam and joined the Damodarh Satra at Koch Behar, where he 
eventually became the chief of the institution. Hari Charan it curred 
the displeasure of the Ahom King Protap Singha and was buried alive 
in 1631 A. D. 

Jadoomani Deva and Aniruddha Deva, two scions of the Kayastha 
Bhuyan families of Upper Assam first got themselves initiated by 
Bangshigopal Deva and lived with him for several years as his staunch 
and favourite followers, but ultimately left their master and joined 
Gopal Deva of Kaljar Satra With fresh ideas from their new master 
who, by the way, was a non* Brahmin and Kayastha himself, and who 
separated himself from Madhava Deva, they came back to Upper Assam 
and started their independent organisations at Bansbari and Dinjan 
respectively. Aniruddha* s elder brother Mohan Marari established the 
Bengnati Satra under the inspiration received from his brother. 
Aniruddha Deva modified the original theory ard preached a new one 

Aniruddha Deva claimed his lineage from a Nepalese noble family. 
One Dambara of Nepd having had migrated from . that country to 
North'Lakhim pu r settled in Bali Kunchi village where he attained 
the position of a powerful land-lord or Bhuyan * his progeny gradually 
became assimitaied to the society and one Gondagiri was married to 
Sankar Deva's cousin. Aniruddha \*as the issue cf this union. 

A story is told of the reason of disruption between Madhava Deva 
and his disciple Gopal Deva of Kaljar and between Gopal Deva and 
his disciple Aniruddha Deva. There was a book on Occultism which is 
said to have belonged originally to Sankar Deva. This was inherited 
by Madhava Deva, Gopal ,Deva took the book away, it is said — without 
Madhava Deva’s knowledge, and from him Aniruddha Deva took the 
book away In the same manner. 

Thus gradually five sub-groups of the Mahapurushia Vaisnavism 
•prang up in Assam. The staunch followers of Sankar Deva are known 
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. . , * . .its the Purusha Sanghatists (Sangha-society). those of the 

Vaiinava-School 

extra-puritanic principle of Maahava Deva are the Nika- 
Sanghatists (Nika-puritan), the followers of Gopal Deva of Kaljar are 
K#la*Sanghdt\sts f those of Damodar Deva are the Brahma Sanghatists 
and the followers, of Aniruddha Deva are known as the Mayamorias 
or the Moarnorias . Besides these, there are some other minor groups 
with certain modifications of principles in particular observances. 

After Naranarain, the Koch Kingdom was split up between two 
families who were in constant quarrel and war-fare with each other 
Huhammedan resulting in the occupation of that country by the 

inrmion Muhammedan ruler of Bengal. Muhammedan officials 
were stationed in different parts of the country and Muhammedan 
immigrants were encouraged to settle in Goalpara, Hajo, Gauhati. Sic. 
A Bengali Hindu — Satrajit, was created a Zemindar in a small estate 
near SualkuchL This area was used as an advance *post by the 
Muhammedans for invading the Ahom Kingdom, and the Ahom King 
full? conscious of the devastating menace on the western border of 
his Kingdom made frequent endeavours to repel the Muhammedans. 
Frequent conflicts continued and the portion of the country between 
the Monas and the Bhoreli rivers frequently changed hands. Atlast, 
in 1662 A. D. Mirjumla, the valiant Muhammedan general of Dacca, 
came to Assam with a very strong force The invader found to his 
chagrin that the people of his faith who had previously settled in this 
land were more loyal to the cause of the country of adoption than 
sentimentally attached to the divine faith. All the same, he advanced 
up to the Ahom capital at Gargaon and captured it on the 17th 
March. But he found it difficult to retain petmanent hold 
on the country and had to agree to a treaty with the Ahom King 
Jayadhwaj Sinha. According to the terms of the treaty, the country 
west of the Bhoreli river on the north bank of the Brahmaputra and 

on the South was ceded to the emperor of Delhi along 
With the presentation of a princess to the imperial harem ; and the 
general returned back to Dacca to the intense joy of his army who 
Were tired of this ghostly country and its beastly climate, with a rich 
booty of gold, silver, jewellery and forty elephants. But the exertion 
in the hazardous war and the effects of the sultry and damp climate 
shortened the longevity of the valiant general and he breathed his 
last before he could reach his home at Dacca, 
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The Muhammedans were now more or less permanently settled in 
Lower Assam and a cultural wave from the west began to sweep over 
the country. Architects, painters, musicians, dancers and artisans 
from Bengal began to influence the cultural backgtound ; and it was 
difficult to check the wave from proceeding up to Upper Assam. The 
Brahmin of Umananda temple at Gauhati got an extensive land grant 
from Aurangzib the emperor of Delhi. 

A severe epidemic of blood dysentry had broken out in the Muham- ' 
medan army while in Gargaon, and several members of the camp, seme 
of high families were left behind either as disabled or to look after the 
diseased. They ultimately settled near about Sibsagar and were later 
on joined by others from the Gauhati side. Ajan Fakir began to keep 
alive the teachings of Islam amongst the Muhammedans in this area in 
the country, and by his method cf Zikir was perhaps able to covert 
a small number of the indigenous people to his faith. v 

The catastrophe of the Muhammedan invasion and the threat 
to the civilisation of the ccuntry opened the tyes of Joyadhwaj 
Vaisnavism Royal Sinha and he made up his mind to rouse the 
¥»nh« people to the sense of self-preservation and deve- 

lopement of their culture. After a careful study of the psychology of 
his subjects, Joyadhwaj Singha sought to be initiated into Valsnavism 
by the successor of the preceptor of the Kuruabahi Satra, whom 
Protap Singha had buried alive. The son did not turn up either for 
fear of royal oppression or for natural hatred against the family of the 
murderer of his father ; but instead sent Niranjan Bapu, the pandit of 
the Satra to the royal court. The King got himself initiated by thia 
learned man in 1648 A. D. and all high officials followed suit. The 
King's zeal for the new religion grew more and more, and he brought 
Vanamali Deva, a learned Vaisnava scholar from the court of the 
Koch King, Prana Narain for teaching the tenets of the religion to his 
subjects in 1663 A. D. 

Niranjan Bapu was given an extenaive landgrant cf 12,000 acres in 
Majuli where the image of Vasudeva which Bangshi Gopal Deva had 
V«is»«va Satrai brought from Puri was installed ai Auniati ; Vanamali 
Deva was similarly placed at Dakshinpat where he installed the image 
of JadaV'Rai : Kuruabahi — the original Satra also got royl favour, where 
the son of Misra Deva stayed, but his cousin shifted to Majuli and 
established a separate Satra at Garmur, which also received royal 
patronage. 
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With royal patronage and popular support, the Goswamis of these 
Satras. became very rich, and finding themselves masters of the two 
Satr« Admlnistra- wor lds — the sacerdotal by divine charter, and the 
Ho«: secular by royal and popular sanction, they started a 

kind of papal Government in each of their zones, in much the same way 
as the court administration, with a long list of officers. For collection 
of revenue of the Gostyami’s land grants and for the facilty of collecting 
the annual ecclesiastical tax — which consisted cf paddy, mustard, silk- 
thread,betehnut, &lc— and also money from the disciples living in different 
parts of the country, areas were divided into S^hars or districts accord- 
ing to the location of the disciples and an officer whose hadquarters 
were invariably in the Satra— -was placed in charge of the collection of 
each district on a commission basis. 

Except Kuruabahi, the other three Satras encouraged a strictly 
celibate life, and each Satra maintained a population of about one 
Ilf* In thousand disciples all males, vowed to the principle of 
* afra * celibacy. Though this system was apparently physically 

unsound, yet, it was helpful in propagating the faith of the Lord and 
administering the papal Government of the Master at a very cheap 
overhead charge. The whole administr ition was in a way co* operative 
as wall as democratic. To keep the number of celibate disciples or 
Udasttt Bhakats unabated, recruitment to this spiritual corps was made 
from ordinary villagers who were induced by a divine urge to dedicate 
their little boys to the God of the Satra as Bhakats . These youngsters 
were trained up from their child-hood by elder Bhakats each of whom 
maintained three to four of them and trained them in all the systems 
and customs of the religion including philosophy, dance, song and music. 

How the celibate life came to be the custom in the Satras is not 
clear. Sankar Deva, the originator of the Satra system in Assam led 
life ; he married even for the second time when his first 
wife died and begot three sons and two daughters, leading at the same 
time, the pure life of a high priest. His first disciple Madhava Deva, a 
Kayastha, remained unmarried by choice, but the Satras started by him 
at Barpeta and Sundaridia are now manned by married preceptors, only 
a few celibate Bhakats are now found in the Satras, Damodar Deva’s 
disciple Bangshi Gepal Deva, the preacher in Upper Assam led the life 
of a recluse and was unmarried, before his death in 1625 A.D, he 
nominated as hU successsr ht his Kirttbrhi Sitra, n3t his own nephew 
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who led an unmarried life, but a married man only in cosideration of 
the latter’s merits. 

But later on, Bangshigopal Deva’s disciple Niranjan Bapu while 
he got the royal favour, introduced the strict system of celibacy in his 
Auniati satra, and Gopal Deva’s grand nephew (through his cousin) 
Lakshminarain followed the same principle in his Garamur satra. 
Vanamali Deva who had been originally the disciple of Bangshigopal at 
Kuruabahi left the Assam organisations after the latter’s death and 
went to Koch Behar where he was reinitiated by Bala^Deva of the 
Damodarian Satra there, and while he came back to Assam under the 
patronage of the Ahom king, he also introduced the same strict system 
in his Satra at T akshinpat. Of the Kayastha Satras, Madhava Deva’s 
disciple Badula Ata established a Satra at Kamalabari through the 
patronage of a high official of the Ahom king, and he also followed 
tbe same syBtem. 

All the other Satras Brahmin or Kayastha did not brother about 
this system and they followed their original preacher Sankar Deva in 
- , . . A social, religious and private life The system of succe* 

sr.on in these Satras is guided by one of the three 
principles of legal heirship, seniority of age in the family, and fitness 
for the job amongst the members of the family.^ The celibate Satras 
now follow quite a different method ; the successor is selected not from 
among the IJdasin Bhakats who had been living in the Satra for 
years together, but from outside. A young man is selected from any 
desirable family and is trained in the Satra and he is declared as the 
Adhikar-elect or the Deka by the Satradhikar with a formal approval 
of the Bhakats. The Adhikar thus elected is only the guardian and th$ 
custodian of the property. 

Owing perhaps to the natural aversion of the four powerful celibate 
Satras to the fair-sex, the women in Assam who are otherwise useful 
helpers of their male partners in all spheres of life, a re 
not granted any religious facilities. The nun system is 
totally discarded ; and though Konok Lata, a lady of Sankar Deva’s 
family, once became the head of a Satra, nobody else of her sex 
emulated her example, and the women in Assam are not allowed 
entrance into any important Satra now-a-days. 

Sankar Deva.the founder of the Vaisnava movement in Assam, was 
himself a Bhuyan by birth, but he thankfully refused the gift of the secular 
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Cultural Influence state of Tantikuchi offered him by the Koch king. But 

of Satras the followers of his faith fell away from his ideal when 
they accepted favour of the Ahom kings. Auniati and other Satras 
got estates which were much bigger than many of the old Bhuyan 
states. While Sankar Deva never accepted any gifts from his disciples, 
his followers imposed regular annual ecclesiastical taxes on their 
disciples Secular interests were bound t6 conflict with divine as* 
-pirations ; but all the same, the new Satra organisation became a 
stronghold of pure Assamese culture for whatever it was worth. 
Whatever might happen in the political atmosphere of the country, 
the common people looked to the Satras for solace both mundane 
and spiritual and the seed of the Assamese culture, so far as it centred 
in the Vatsnava religion of the country by its various expressions 
of mass prayer, songs, dance and music, could never be wiped out. 

Sankar Deva, as has been stated before, made no distinction between 
caste and creed in the matter of preachirtg his relig*on* To him, all 
creatures of God were equal; and he accepted the socalied 
y depressed, the tribals and even a Muhammedan in 

his fold. The followers cf his religion, however, fallen away from 
the broad ideas of the original preacher, continued the system of 
prosety lisation, if not for the sake of the religion, at least for the 
interest of annual gifts. But in this move, owing to their changed 
out-look, they encouraged the socalied low class and the tribal people 
to aspire for promotion to higher castes* While inflated, these people 
were called * Sarantahs $ and by stages of promotion, they were given 
the social status of Keot, Saru Koch, Koch, Saru-Kalita and Kalita. 
Thus, these people were considered as salvaged [uddkai\ and when 
promoted, they invariably learnt to hate their own kith and ktn who 
could not either take advantage of or advance quickly with this socio- 
religious concession* The Koches, the Kacharis, the Lalungs and the 
Xhc&Slr #ho were once patrons of Hinduism were thua re-initiated and 
salvaged into the Hindu fold by thia diplomatic move. 

What with this defectively planned policy and what with the 
psychological vanity for easy wealth and power, the Veisnava Goswamis 
of Assam did not or could not earn the credit of doing any sympathetic 
service to any of their neighbouring hill-tribes as a whole, while their 
leas favoured and more energetic brother of the similar faith of Bengal, 
Spntadaf Valsnava a ch?itanyaite of the N*tsingh Akhra ^ satra) of 
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Sylhet scaled over the high hills of Jirighat and initiated Gariboewaz, 
the king, of Manipur, with all his subjects into the cult of his Master. 
Santadas -settled in Manipur and during his. life-time he could see 
all the Manipuris turned into pure Vaisnavas of the Chaitanya school 
singing the devotional songs in praise of Radha and Krishna. 

The country was thoroughly reorganised ; arid shortly afterwards 
in 1661, Chakradhwaj Sinha drove away the Muhammedans from 
K«n toropum. Gauhati ; and though in 1671 Aurangzeb sent Raja Ram 
Singha to conquer Assam with a camouflage of establishing a pure Hindu 
Kingdom in that locality, the Rajput general met with a sad reversal 
in the hands of the Ahom General Lachit Phukan in spite of his clever 
propaganda amongst the Hindu subjects of Gauhati and had to run away 
with his life to the safer zone at Goalpara, 

Though the Muhammedans had shifted to the extreme west, they 
however retained political relationship with the Ahom court, and the 
usual exchange of gifts continued from time to time. Along with 
various valuable gifts, the Ahom King and nobles got a black ointment 
plastered on a piece of cloth which latterly catne to be known as Kant. 
This insidious gift caused a terrible rift in the Ahom court : claimants 
to the thront vied with one another for preference, the two ministers 
Sangurai and Debera vied with each other in the role of King-maker 
and King-breaker : and Laluk Sala Barphukan, the Viceroy at Gauhati, 
made a fortune by quietly ceding Gauhati to Prince Muhammad Azim 
ift 1679. This terrible aphrodisiac was handed down to the progency 
of the Ahom King and nobles as a hereditary gift which totally sapped 
their vitality and manliness making them exclaim now, in a plaintive 
tone, against the enterprising temerity of the progeny of the donor of 
the gift 

Secular power combined with sacerdotal authority, made some of 
the Vaisnava Goswamis dabble in politics ; and during the troublesome 
GoswamU in Politic*, period cf 1679, Ram Bapu, the Adhikar Goswami 
of the Dakshinpat Satra, forgot so much of his spiritual and humane- 
role that when the fugitive Gadapani — the rightful claimant to the 
Ahom throne — sought his protection from the cruel and bloody 
pursuit of the usurper Lora-Rajah, he disdainfully looked upon him 
and compelled him to flee with his life, leaving his brave wife with 
two* little babies to be ruthlessly tortured by the orders of the puppet 
King set up by Debera. When after many vicissitudes, Gadapani at 
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last regained the throne, he assumed the name of Gadadhar Singha — 
literally a lion with mace in hand, — and at once chopped off the nose 
and plucked out the eyes of the Goswami who dabbled so much in 
worldly politics. The other Goswamis were also not very kindly 
treated, and Udasin Bhakats who by their idle vocation were preparing 
themselves for pilgrimage to heaven were made to take hoes and 
baskets and raise a road in the Sibsagar district for the use of the 
wordly pedestrians- This still goes by the name of Dhodar Ali or the 
Road of the Slofhs. Godadhar Singha was devoutly attracted to a Tantric 
Brahmin Dasarath of North Lakhimpur. After crushing the Moghul army 
under Massum Khan in 1683 finally in the battle ot itakhuli at Gauhati, 
he erected the temple of Umananda on the peacock hill near Gauhati 
in 1694 A. D. *, and dedicated for god Siva i extensive land 
grants to the brahmins. A stone temple with materials collected from 
the ruins of ancient temples was similarly constructed at Bishnath and 
the Barthakut Brahmins were appointed the worshippers with land 
grants. The Brahmin priests at Dergaon, the descendants of Budhar 
Agambagis who had come from Bengal during the reign of Protap 
Singha continued to enjoy undisturbed the privileges already granted 
to tHem by the previous kings in worshipping their deity m the ancient 
temple at Aurvasram on the bank of the Gelabil river. 

Brahmins ot the Tantric cult were once again in receipt of royal 
patronage, and Godadhar’s son Rudra Singha the Great, would not 
appoint any body except a Brahmin as an ambassador or a messenger 
to a foreign court. 

Rudra Singha was a clever and a powerful king and he maintained 
political relations with Bengal, Koch Behar, Tipperah, Manipur, jainta 

IWirtrk ferff f u*«<** nd Cachar# A cul tutpl wave from the west swept 
over Assam, and architects, painters^ musicians, dancers 
and ^ other job-seekers from Bengal and other parts of India flocked 
Ahom capital Temples were constructed on old octagonal 
plinths with ancient sikkara hybridised with Semitic domes, the 
Gopurams usually assuming the from of an arched vestibule or a Bengal 
pattern double roof. Royal palaces were constructed with bricks 
by Ghansauddin , a Muhammedan architect from Bengal, according to 
his own dering. Dancing girls from Bengal once more made the Siva 
temples resound with their dance and music. Mughal-Rajput painting 
adorned the pages of Puthis 0 { palm leaves depicting the life story of 
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Sree Krishna. Village bards composed in the spoken. dialect ballads 
of love stories of Phulkuanr, Mani Kuanr and Jana Gabhru and sang 
them before the congregation of villagers. Learned pandits in the 
royal court composed in the refined old Kamarupi language epice based 
on the stories of Puranas and Mahabharata, and the court scribes wrote 
their Buranjis and official despatches in Assamese, the standard 
language of the court. Acrobatic gymnastics of up-country women and 
the exciting demonstrations cf foreign jugglers amused tlie minds of 
the masses.. 

Vaisnavism had received a set-back and though the Satras maintained 
their own existenec and learned pandits continued composing various 
Brvfcminvs Ho«- theological books, a kind of moral degradation cropped 

Brahmin U p Amongst the followers of the great- preacher. While 
Sankar Deva made no distinction between caste and creed in the matter 
of initiation or mass prayer, the idea of the supremacy of the Brahmins 
now crept in amongst his followers, and a strong movement was set 
on foot against a Brahmin being initiated by a non Brahmin totally 
forgetting the fact that SankarDeva himself was a non-Brahmin and that 
Sree Krishna, the central idol of the cult was ala 3 a milk-man by origin. 
The movement was nurtured by the Tantric Brahmins who were now 
recepients of royal favour, and was patronised by the four big Satra- 
dhikars who were by chance ail Brahmins ; and the situation reached 
•uch a stage that Rudra Singha had to call both the parties to a 
conference, which ended in no honourable solution. Thus the 
rancour of caste distinction amongst the Vaisnavas of Assam began to 
undermine their solidarity. Rudra Singha first favoured Vaisnavism, 
being initiated into that faith by Harideva Bapu of Auniati ; but latter 
on, became specially devoted to PadmonabtTa Sarmah, the grandson of 
Dasarath, a Tantric Brahmin of super-human attainments ; and granted 
him a seat in the court amongst other nobles. He allowed this orthodox 
Brahmin, against the court etiquette, to attend the assembly in simple 
dress without a turban on his head. This Brahmin who was better 
known as Mukaii-Muria Goswami on account of his custom of keeping 
the head unturbaned even in the royal court, refused to accept any 
royal favour from the kjng, nor would he initiate him formally lest that 
should deflect him from his divine meditations to the pursuit of worldly 
gain. But instead, he brought for the King, a school friend of his from 
Navadwip-Ssntipur of Bengal, to get him initiated into the tenet* of 
pure Tantrictan* 
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The pandit, Krishnaram Bhattacharyya ^ gam V gish w as firsi given 
a habitat on the Kamakhya hillock and was there fore, known as 
Parbatiya Parbatiya Goswami. The princes and all the nobles 

Goswami W ere initiated by him, and after winning royal favour, 
he started importing to Assam his kith and kin nearly or distantly 
related ; and within a short time, the major portion of the present 
Kamrupa district became his estate by royal charter. 

Since the time cf the Sena kings, Bengal had been a hot bed of 
caste distinction, and this u as further aggravated by the Muhammedan 
occupation of the country immediately after the Senas. The social 
reformers of Bengal, far from taking ary steps to strengthen the Hindu 
society and save it from the ruin, further helped its destruction by 
the process of elimination, in accordance with the newly formulated 
social canons of Raghunandan, till at a very late time the more practical 
reformer, Debicharan Ghatak stepped the suicidal drive to a certain 
extent by his t fnel-bandka > system. Krishna Ram came from 
this country, and without considering for a moment the past history 
and the social frame- work cf Assam, started to introduce into the 
land of his adoption the suicidal customs of the country of his origin, 
by virtue of the power and the position he had luckily gained in this 
country. This was a kind of pleasant experiment with him, for though 
he attained both secular and sacerdotal power to a very high degree in 
this country, he and his progeny always retained an unbroken social 
connection with Bengal. 

Chapter and verse are often quoted copiously from old scriptures 
and thousand and one instances are cited from acient records against 
InlluMttvf the prevalence of caste system in acient India; but for 
Bengal custom* certain reasons, the canker has become so deep-rooted 
in the society that notwithstanding all the liberal washes that a 
so-called high caste man may put on in a political meeting or a 
diplomatic dinner, the filth of the gangrene oozes out and that some- 
times to a monstrously stupid way, as soon as he goes near his hearth. 
This weak point of the Hindu society was utilised by this shrewd 
Bengali Brahmin who found his ground already cleared by the Brahmin 
movement amongst the Vaisnavas ; and he at once denounced the 
hereditary private and confidential Secretary of the king Siva Singha 
as a man of a very low caste and unworthy of such high trust *, for, the 
Daivajna or the astrologer caste was considered to be of not a very high 
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social status in Bengal. The move was furthered by other Ahom 
officials who had been jealous of the special favour shown to the 
astrologer class by the Ahom Kings. The idea of a non-Brahmin being 
a religious preceptor even as a Vaisnava, was declared definitely 
repugnant, and the Brahmin Goswamis became so encouraged by the 
idea that they cut off all connections with the non-Brahmin Goswamis 
and began to disown even Sankar Deva. A move was made to trace 
the initiation of Daroodar Deva to Sri Chaitanya of Bengal ; for, 
Chaitanya Deva was a Brahmin. Even in the matter of daily socio- 
religious observances, Krishnaram wanted to introduce the 
Raghunandanian code prevalent in Bengal without taking into 
consideration that Assam had for centuries b^n ruled by Hindu Kings 
who had their subjects ruled by certain codes suited to the country. 
This resulted in a tussle, and at last the king had to decide the issue 
in a conference of both the parties, in which it w’as agreed that the 
disciples of Krishnaram would follow the Bengal code while others were 
free to stick to the old code prevalent in the country. 

After creating- the dissensions amongst the Vaisnavas and totally 
undermining their solidarity, Tantricism was proclaimed to 
TatricUm Royal be the religion of the king and of course, of the sub* 
Fa,ffc jects. 

This was not a very wise move. Vaisnavism had thriven in the 
country for several generations under popular support and royal favour, 
and it had passed the stage of being nipped in the bud. Moreover, 
th£ king, whatever might be his personal faith should have been 
an unprejudiced patron for all the faiths of all his subjects. Siva 
Singha (1714-1744) could not accommodate himself to the new jnove. 
But Siva Singha was a new convert to Saktaism and Krishnaram was 
his preceptor and Divine Father. Along with the faith, he also imbibed 
the superstitions inherent in it. Stars suddenly appeared on the horizon 
with a frowning attitude threatening the very foundation of the Ahom 
throne ; and to avert the calamity, Siva Singha was advised by astro- 
logers and pandits to abdicate in favour of his wife who had been a profe- 
ssionaMancer and whom he had recruited from a temple near Sibsagar ; 
not questioning for a moment as to what particular relationship an 
adept in that fine art had with the astronomical bodies in the sky. 

Queen Phuleswari invited the Vaisnava Goswamis mostly of the 
non-Brahmin origin to the palace, and on their refusal to bow down 
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Vaisnavas before the Sakta Goddess Durga, anointed their proud 

Disgraced foreheads with the blood of the goat sacrificed to the 
deity, and thus sowed the very seed of the calamity which her accession 
to the throne was expected to avert. 

A disgust agaist the royalty sprang up in the mass mind for this 
imprudent act on the part of the over-zealous and tactlesss monarch. 
Certain Vaisnava preceptors, specially of the Gopal Deva and Ani- 
ruddha Deva schools, started secret night clubs where people of all 
tribes and castes joined together, and after the observance of religious 
rites of Vaisnavism as preached by Sankar Deva and Madhava Deva, 
took a vow of brotherly unity demonstrating the sincerity of their 
purpose by eating and drinking together. Sometimes the food and 
drink were of the same type as were taken by soldier* in the battlefield. 
Originally political in motive, the system survives to this day 
a9 a religious observance though performed very confidentially at night. 
The custom is known as Rati-Khowa or eating and drinking at night; 
and the members are technically known as the 'Sangis* or the comrades, 
the head of the gathering being known as ‘Bura Bhakat'. 

, Siva Singha was succeeded by his brother Promotta Singha (1744- 
17&1) who again wa« succeeded by his fourth brother Rajeswar Singha 
the third brother, Borjana Gohain, oi the sons of Siva Singha and 
Promat ta Singha were passed over due to court intrigues. During 
these reigns many temples were constructed to Sakta gods and many 
Brahmins became rich with land grant*. The Kings became pure 
Hindus and the Ahom Bailungs and Deodhais were cast into the back- 
ground. The Ahom customs and observances were gradually forgotten. 
Rajeswar Singha (175H789) would not take his food unless the 
offerings to the Siva Lingam in the Negheriting temple were carried 
daily by a special horse runner to his palace at Sibsagar at a distance of 
fifty miles. 

From the most ancient times, the Ahom Kings and Nobles 
enjoyed the privilege of undisturbed repose after their death in their 
palatial graves covered over with earthen mounds, accompanied by living 
servanta and various necessities of life ; but when Rajeswar Singha died, 
his dead body was burnt to ashes according to the Hindu rites, and since 
then this custom came into vogue. 

Tantricism however, introduced a new era of improvement in the 
country, A lot is often said against idolatry, but the whole history of 
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the development of architecture and iconography all 
over the world, and specially in India centres round 
idolatry in some from or other. The idea that the deity was the real 
monarch and the king was his servant, led to the housing of the deity 
in the conceivable best and permanent structure ; and the whole 
family of Singha brothers took to the construction of many temples and 
excavation of many tanks all over the country. 

In the matter of architecture, the newly developed custom was 
* followed. In many cases ancient sites and octagonal plinths were 
selected for construction of new temples according to the new design. 
Flat thin tiles manufactured with a lot of ingredients mixed with earth 
to guard against efflorescence and brittleness were used as the chief 
b hiding material. Stone slabs with sculptures collected either from 
old ruins or carved anew with rude workmanship — and terracotta 
plaques designed according to the Muhammedan style were embossed in 
panels of walls as decorations. 

Rudra Singha shifted the capital from Garhgaon near Nazira to a 
place ciiled Meteka near present Sibsagar town and built a fine 
city called Rtmgpur or the cW of p daces. The new city was decorated 
with tanks and temples The Joysagar tank was excavated in 45 days 
in 1697 A. D. . and three huge temples on its bank were started in 1698 
A, D. and completed in two years' time. The stone bridge at^Namdang 
on the main trunk road near the capital was built at this time. 

Siva Singha's dancing-girl queen Phuleswari, inspite of her religious 
idiosyncrasies excavated the big Gaurisagar tank and constructed 
several temples of huge dimensions on its bank, during the short period 
she was on the throne. 

After the untimely death of Phuleswari, her younger sister Draupadi 
succeeded her as the chief queen of Siva Singha, and through her 
influence the big Siva-sagar tank with crystalline water was excavated 
near the residence of high officials and two big temples were constructed 
on its bank. The present town of Sibsagar owes its name 
to this big tank. The queen mother also built a temple known as 
‘Keri'-R a jm a o-d ol ' . 

Promotta Singha paid more attention to the improvement of royal 
buildings. The Rang-ghar or the pavilion — a two storied brick built 
structure wiih its roof designed after the fashion of a thatched house, 
was constructed to the aouth end of tha capital to witness games and 
parades. Two pucca buildings were constructed at the gate of the old 
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capital at Garhgaon. The Sukreswar temple at Gauhati and the 
Rudreswar temple (in memoryy of hii father Rudra Singha) in N6rth 
Gauhati were constructed in 1752 A. D. 

Rajes var Singha too paid more attention to the improvement of 
palaces. He constructed a three storied chariot-Uke beautiful palace 
at the old capital at Garhgaon and brick built residential building for 
the members of the royal family with underground cellars at Rungpur. 
The architect was Ghansauddin, a Muhammedan from Bengal. The 
ancient Siva temple at Dergaon being threatened by erosion of the 
river, he built a ne\fr one on the Neghreting hillock and made an 
extensive land grant to his friend Baneswar Barua^the priest, for its 
maintenance. 

Lakshmi Singha too constructed the Gauriballava temple near the 
town. The next king Gaurinath Singha, though a miserable adminis- 
trator, did not neglect the improvement of the country otherwise. 
The Rudrrusagar tank and the Rudreswar temple at Naphuk were the 
works of this king. 

The A ho ms were expert wood-workers, owing probably to their 
ancient connection with China, and stone-sculpture in Assam was 
ArfACro'* gradually replaced by solid w'ocdcarvings The Ahoms 
knew the use of gun-powder in fire arms, and as a matter 
of fact, they are credited with their first use in Idia. Probably, they 
learnt the art from rthe Chinese. 

Iron had been in use in Assam from a very ancient time and the 
iron ores in the Khasi and Jaintia hills had been smelted for various 
Iro W k purposes from time immemorial. The Ahoms collected 
iron ores from the Mikir Hills and smelted them in 
cupolar made with earth. The pig iron was run over stiff clay and sand 
and turned into oval shaped balls which were called l M*ssa\ Messamara 
near Dergaon in the Sibsagar District, and Messa near SUghat in the 
Nowgong district v ere two big centres for smelting iron ores. Kamar- 
gaon, and Kamar bandfia near Golaghat had also similar factories. The 
whole of the Golaghat Subdivision contains even to this day, large 
mounds of the iron slags that were thrown out from the cupolas. 
Dhenkial near Golaghat was the centre for manufacturing fire arms, 
while Da-dhara was the centre for manufacturing swords and sharp 
weapons. Gold continued to be extracted in abundance from the *and* 
pf the Subanairi and the fJuroi river*. 
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Samples of bronze and belhmetal work by the Ahoms are also not 
Insignificant in Assam, but it is a Vonder why the people connected 
with ancient China totally neglected the art of manufacturing porcelain 
wares while the kaolin mines in Assam were not rare, 

Lakshmi Singha was suspected to be an illegitimate child of Rudra 
Singha’s, and he was merely a puppet iff the hands ot’his prime minister 
Moamaria Kiriti Chandra Batbarua— who again,— having risen 

Revolution. to this j high office from the position of an ordinary 
cultivator was very touchy in temperament. These two eccentrics 
quite unmindful of the psychology of the subjects handled the helm of 
the state in such a tactless manner that they managed to lead it soon 
into a terrible whirl-pool. Astobhuja — the Goswami of the Moamaria 
Vaisnavas— who had 8,00.000 disciples under his command was 
insulted ; and Raghava, the Moran Chief was whipped, by the tactless 
Barbarua for their alleged disrespect of him. This raised the flame 
that had been secretly burning amongst the insulted Val&navas, and 
the princes whose claims to the throne had been thrown out by court 
intrigues, into a huge conflagration. 

At Lakshmi Singha’s command, his court poet Dharmadltta Sarmah 
composed a Sanskrit drama — Dharmoioya — in which he ruthlessly 
painted the Moamarias as an immoral batch of rascals. This attempt 
at a permanent record of blackmail of a community specially at the 
instance of a prime-mlnistar who was wellknown for his touchiness 
could hardly be silently tolerated by the Moamarias. 

The Moamaria Goswami invited each of his disciples to present him 
with a clod of earth at his Satra near Jorhat, and the 8,00,000 lumps 
of earth collected together assumed the form of a hillock which stands even 
to this day — (known as Barbheti) and this at once filled the hearts of the 
uneducated villagers with high hopes of the strength of unity. TheMoran 
leader who had never forgotten the cruel humiliation meted out to his 
race by the Ahoms when they first came to this country, wss spurred on 
to f i ruthless vow at this fresh insult and joined the powerful Goswami 
with his # follower8. The disappointed prince — Brojmnath the son of 
Rajeswar Singha was made a show, and the infuriated anarchists roused 
the mass to a spirit of revolution by crying the slogan — ,# Rise up, Oh 
crushed peasants ! you will be protected by Saptabhuja, Astabhuja 
and Chaturbhuja. Retaliate upon the King with his own sword* and 
shoot him with hisjown gun.” 
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During the reign of Rajeswar Singha, whatever discontent had been* 
brewing secretly in this respect, could not make much head-way owing 
to the extraordinary tact of that King. Rajeswar Singha took the 
Mohanta of Dihing-Silikatol, into confidence, and through him managed 
to get information about all secret arrangements made by his cousin 
the Moamaria Mohanta, and took action accordingly to suppress the 
movement. Apart from this, Rajeswar Singha contracted friendship 
with Joy Singha (1760-1799), the king of Manipur by marrying the 
latter's daughter Kuranganayani. The princess was accompanied by a 
retinue of sturdy Manipuris who were allowed to settle in a village near 
Sibsagar. The King of Manipur, being troubled by .the king of Burma 
paid a visit to Assam. This diplomatic move caused nervousness to 
a certain extent amongst the anarchists. 

But Lakshmi Singha was not equal to his predecessor in tact or 
diplomacy and his prime minister Kirti Chandra cared more for his 
dignity than for the safety of the Kingdom. 

Sapatbhuja or Gagini Deka, the son of Astabhuja and the grandson 
of Chaturbhuja the Moamaria Goswami, became the source of moral 
inspiration ; Raghava, the Moran Chief became the head of the military 
organisation and Brojanath the disappointed prince became the legal 
support. The whole affair took the form of a mass movement and 
thousands of peasants armed with bamboo sticks, wooden bows and 
spears rushed towards the palace in 1769 A. D. 

The royal army had no time to prepare, and even what it could do 
was insignificant against a seething mass which rushed from all sides 
without caring for life. The proud prime minister 
Moamaria conqua* Chandra whose mere word could once pluck out 

a thousand eyes gad a mere glance maim a thousand limbs of his poor 
subiects was chained hand and foot in the elephant yard. The king 
and the queen of heavenly origin for the mere glance of whose divine 
persons, thousands waited for days together in the lawns around the 
palace, were imprisoned in the Joysagar temple ; and then taken to the 
palace where by the grimmest irony of fate, they were made to squat 
on a rough mat while Raghava Moran adorned the velvety throne 
surrounded by the wife of the disgraced minister and the widows of 
the previous kings, whom he had taken as partners of his bed, evidently 
with a view to feed fat the ancient grudge. 

But the Moamaria Goswami Astabhuja the main inspiration of the 
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whole movement would not allow a man like Raghava Moran who 
Collective was burning ^h the spirit of mean vengeance to remain 
Messecre on the throne, nor would he allow his own son Sapta- 
bhuja to rule the worldly Kingdom. As a compromise, Ramakanta, 
the son of another Moran Chief was installed on the throne and 
Raghava acted as the Prime Minister, But dissensions broke out 
amongst the rank and file and on the new year’s day when Bihu dancers 
were showing their feats before the royal audienee in the palace yard, 
the Manipuri princess Kuranganayani who had been originally married 
to Raieswar Singha and had then been inherited by Lakshmi Singha, 
plunged her sword into the neck of her rec«*it paramour Raghava 
from the back, and the encouraged party of Bihu dancers jjined by 
others from all sides, atonce proclaimed the fall of the new regime. 
The disgraced King was brought back and reinstated, when he started 
to retaliate by ordering a collective massacre of the Moran ringleaders. 

The root cause of the trouble however, could not be eliminated and 
during the reign of the next King Gaurinath Singha, a foolish move was 
started to exterminate the evil by first maiming the probable Ahom 
claimants to the throne and then by a collective massacre of the 
Moamarias and their sympathisers The latter order was carried out 
•o successfully by a Brahmin general Dhaneswar Kataki, that within 
a short time, the disciples of the Goswami were reduced to one eighth 
of their original strength 1 But repression effected only a temporary 
lulL The dejected king looked with tearful eyes to the depopulated 
villages for revenue to feed his soldiers and vainly looked for the food 
for his brain and mind among the* scum who were left behind. The 
selfish sycophants and foolish flatterers were no solace to him. 

But the folly was realised too late. The widows of the massacred 
Valsnavas who had fled to the norfh bank of the Brahmaputra were 
organised into a volunteer unit by Harihar Sannyasin 
F*m»ltR«W» j n k| 8 hermitage on the Bandardewa hill, two miles to 
the north of the present Dikrong Ferry ghat ; and they marched 
against the Ahom king. They were .encountered in the Machkhowa 
field in the north-east of Dhakuakhana in the present North Lakhimpur 
Subdivision, but the disorganised and the discontented Ahom army 
met with a crushing defeat in the hands of the revengeful women. 
The enemy advanced and captured the capital. One Haoha was installed 
on the throne but after three and a half year’s rei^n he was replaced 
to 17$P A, D. by one Bharat who claimed descent from the ancient 
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Nliraka dymsty — an ancestry that would appeal to the mass sentiment. 

Poor Gaurinath fled away first to Nowgong with his life. * While his 
retinue were out in search of food-stuffs in that locality, an ordinary 
lan i lord of the place Sindhura Hazarika chased the king with his 
club and made him run away to Gauhati' A worse fate awaited him 
in that area as well. A mendicant with a band of fisher men took 
pos3ejfloa of Giuhat and two enterprising Kalita brothers Hara- 
datta and Viradatta set up a revolutionary movement in North 
Gauhati. 

Catastrophe befell the Ahoms ! They had cut themselves off long 
ago from their original stock of China, the Shan States and of the 
Hukong Valley ; nor had they maintained any communication with the 
powerful rulers of their stock in the Far East They had identified 
themselves heart and soul with the interest of the people of the country 
of their adoption, they forsook their motheivtongue, forgot their customs, 
abandoned their religion and even distorted t - e name of their race ; 
and when the people of the country stood against them on sectarian 
grounds, they were really helpless. 

The talented prime Minister* purnananda Buragohain struggled 
hard alone in the troubled waters. His diplomatic efforts could not 
secure any help from Jainta and Cachar, the scanty help from Manipur 
was neither here nor there, and his own enterprise in organising a new 
army with the help of the good people of Doyang and Bosa, between 
Golaghat and Dimapur, was totally shattered by the famine of 
1789 A. D. 

There was now, no other alternative but to seek the help of the 
power in the* neighbouring west, and on a pitiful appeal from the prime 
Minister, a contingent of British soldiers under Capt. 
ri«s ® p Welsh came to Assam from Bengal in 1794 s and after 

defeating the Moamarias, reinstated Gaurinath Singha who had so 
long been trytng to regain his strength by the frequent use of the 
poisonous aphrodisiac, in his new capital at jorhat. 

Purnananda Buragohain was himself a valiant warrior and a great 

organiser, but was at the same time, a great alienator of the minds of 

_ t his followers in the matter of appointments, owing either 

Puritanaiida s Plan , t t 

to his love for centralisation of power or to the innate 

suspicion of others on account of the unhappy circumstances. 

Gaurinath Sinha died childless, and one Kamaleswar Singha was 

installed on the throne by Purnananda without consulting anybody 
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else. Other high offices were given to the membetfl of his family or to 
his kith and kin, and this autocracy and nepotism caused heartburn* 
ing amongst others. Nevertheless, Purnananda was a great politician 
and a diplomat. Diplomatic relations were established with 
neighbouring rulers*, the king was induced to visit the powerful 
Satradhikars personally in their respective head quarters. Songs and 
Dramas of Sankar Deva with beats of drams and cymbals again resounded 
the Nanrghars and the royal palace, and the ccmmon people v ere 
assured of a sense of security by the introduction of the British Army 
system under the coaching of a permanent band of Sikhs and Rajputs. 
These soldiers encouraged by matrimonial alliances in this country settled 
and produced a hybridised race of warrior class. The capital town at 
Jorhat was improved, the Bhogdoi channel was excavated P fl 8t the capital 
town. Kolia-Bhorma Barphukad alias Protap Ballabh cleared Gauhati 
rf all anarchist pests by murdering Haradatta and Viradatta. But the 
Sadiya area could not be recovered from the Khamtis and the 
Dibrugarh area remained under the control of the Morans. 

Bodaw Paya, the king of Burma had heard of the troubles 

in Assam and he planned a scheme to invade Assam and annex it 

_ to his territory at this opportune moment. In 1796 

Burmese Plan i i . 

when Captain Hiram Cox waited upon the king or 

Burma, as the British Resident of Rangoon, the Burmese King sent to 

him two Assamese coins and a map painted on cloth to enquire if 

the Captain had any knowledge of the country. Recruitment of soldiers 

was in brisk progress for invasion of Assam under Bodaw Paya’s son, 

and within a few months time, the Burmese army marched to within a 

dozen stages of the Capital of Assam. Kamaleswar Singha averted 

the calamity by presenting a princess to the Burmese King who was 

satisfied and cosidered the offer to have produced the desired results* 

On the death of Kamaleswar Singha in 1810, his younger brother 

Chandra Kanta Singha, a young boy was installed as a mere puppet on 

on the throne by the Buragohain. Kolia Bhomra was succeeded by 

Badan Barphukan of the Dowerah family as the Viceroy at Gauhati. 

This man was a discordant element. He was equally power-loving and 

he soon became a virulent critic and a staunch intriguer against the 

alleged high-handedness and nepotism of the prime minister. Purnananda 

made an endeavour to bridge the gulf by marrying the daughter of 

Badan chandra to his son, but this diplomatic alliance could not heal 

up the political heart-burning. At last, the shrewd prime minister 
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determined to make the situation easier by despatching his adversary to 
the other world: He conspired well, but the move proved abortive 
owing to the agility of his faithless daughter-in-law. 

Badan Barphukan fled to Calcutta and sought the help of the 
British. His attempt failed, as the British authorities could not change 
Burmese Help X ^ T f rienc ^y alliance so frequently specially with the 
same family. Badan had no other alternative but to look 
for help from the east. But the parent contry Mukong had been 
fretting under the Burmese bondage for several centuries and the then 
queen mother had been appealing for help from her kith and kin In 
the plains of the Brahmaputra valley to regain the lost power of her race 
in the ancient home in the Hills. Badan therefore, advanced further 
east ward via Sylhet, Cachar and Manipur ; but instead of going to the 
land of his own stock in Thailand, stopped midway, and not remem- 
bering the natural and inborn enmity of his race with the Mons, picked 
up friendship with the Burmese King. 


Nor was the young king Chandra Kanta pleased with the rule of 
the Buragohain. He soon found himself a mere show-boy in the hands 
of his minister ; and even his favourite queen was not shown the usual 
courtesy by the Buragohain He therefore, secretly encouraged Badan 
Barphukan to get help from outside somehow to oust the autrocratic 
Purnananda. Bagyidaw, the grandson of Bodaw-Paya was now on the 
throne of Burma. He remembered well the invasion of Assam led by 
his father a few years back, made abortive by his grand-father who 
preferred the addition of a princess to his harem to the annexation of 
of the country to his kingdom. He readily took up the proposal and 
atonce despatched an army of 8, COO sturdy Burmans outwardly to help 
Badan Barphukan but inwardly to carry out the long cherished desire 
of his family, for action. 

Badan Phukan advanced towards Jorhat with the Burmese army 
supplemented by his own recruits from Mukong, Hukong and Manipur 
on the way. Old Purnanada’s nerves had already been too much 
strained to bear this fresh and unexpected menace, and after sending 
an army to counteract the advance of the new enemy, he died of heart- 
failure in the month of Chaitra (March-April) in 1816 A, D. 

Purnananda was succeeded by his son Ruchinath Buragohain. But 
this young man did not have the qualities of his illustrious father. When 
he saw the Ahom Army partly defeated and partly won over by Badan 
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Barphukan, he advised the King to run away with him to the safer zone 
at Gauhati. „On the King’s refusal, he himself retreated with his 
family leaving his master in the lurch. But Chandra Kanta was a 
clever man, and as was expected, he entered into friendly alliance with 
the Burmese and retained his throne accepting Badan Barphukan as his 
prime minister. A princess Hema Aideo was presented to the Burmese 
King. 


Badan Barphukan 


Badan started misusing his power and Chandra Kanta tact- 
fully got rid of him shortly afterwards by getting him assassinated by the 
up-country Subadar Rup Singh. All was quiet now, 
and Chandra Kanta was anxious to get back his old 
prime minister to start the administration afresh ; but Ruchinath 
quite conscious of his cowardly behaviour and also aware of the King’s 
dealings with the Burmese and Badan could not accept the invitation 
without a grain of salt. Collecting a party of his own, he marched 
against his well-wisher and erstwhile master - whom his iilustrius father 
had installed on the throne ; and driving him out, put one Purandar 
Singha as his new master on the throne at Jorhat in February, 1818. 

On receipt of information of this unnecessary high-handedness, the 
Burmese general Ala Ming i came with a great force and compelled 
Burmus« Purandar Singha to run awiy with his life to Gauhati 

Intorfcruttcu where he busied himself with collecting a new force by 

recruitment from Bengal* Chandra Kanta was reinstated by the 
Burmese, but as the Assamese had proved themselves incapable of peace- 
ful Govt, owing to internal personal differences, he was kept only as a 
puppet and the Burmese were the actual rulers. Chandra Kanta could 
not tolerate this degradation and he fled first to Gauhati in 1821 and 
then to the British territory. There he started raising an independent 
army to regain his throne. Assam passed under the Burmese rule. 


Chandra Kanta and Purandar both started harassing the Burmese 
independently, and in the spring of 1822, a new Burmese general Mingi 
Maha Bandula (Tilua) came to Assam with a large 

Devastation , , 

reinforcement to put a stop to this recrudescence once 
for all Strong in brute force, but miserably poor in brain, this general 
did not know what was his actual mission ; and without taking the 
trouble of making out who was the friend and who was the foe, he let 
loose his ruffian soldiers to carry on ruthless pillage, unrestrained rape, 
inconsiderate murder and cruel incendiarism from one end of the country 
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to*fhe other. The extreme North-eastern portion under the Moran Chief 
somehow escaped the ravages owing to the la tterV tactful friendship's 
with the B irmese general The po^r helpless Assamese people faced 
with obliterati m invariably succumbed to 'the Burmese vandafisui ; 
gome fled a'Vny with life ani honour into inaccessible jungles while 
others left the country far safer zones in Rang pur, Koch -Behalf, - Jainta-' t 
Sylhet, Manipur ani Cachir VF ithin a short time, the land of the * 
golden gardens of the Ahoms was converted into a desert with dots of 
ravished and famished skeletons. The root cause of this pathetfr: v 
condition -was the duel for power between two Ahom, ofFHa Is. party 
politics , when carried to excess lead tp dangerous ends !, L pking h^plsf 
to the ancient history of the country, ancient Kamirupa was ^ QP<re t/ 
thrown into such a chaotic condition by the aver zealous act of a Be 
general in 1130 A D, an 1 now again Assam was thrown into a,,w rse. 4 
state by the ove I -ziiloas sectarian movement of a Bengali Pan lit 


Reconciliation 


• Mingi Maha installed one Jog ?3 war as. a puppet king^ 
continued in his unchekel vandalism for nlo oo.t a year while he 
was relieved by a saner general Kadeog Mawgaum. This 
man brought order and (discipline amongst his soldiers, 
and tried to pacify the local people by conciliatory treatment, Many-j 
Burmese soldiers g >t local wives either by rape, coercion or inducement,, 
4tnd a new race called the Man was created in Assam .with . Hinsyap* 
Buddhism as religion and Assamese . as mother tongue. - A 


Burmese however, had np peace of mind srslo’** .a« the twtj 
fugitive Ahom Princes were at large within the British ternary s/Jp 
British prepare themselves for fresh attacks ; and finding therm 
Intervention selves als a short of food and supplies in the country 
which they had foolishly dervastated and ruined themselves, started to 
infiltrate irr to the bodering British territories in the west and the 
east. Failing to make them take any heed of repeated warnings, the 
British Govt, had to take up the matter in right earnest in March 
1824 , while a formal war was declared against the Burmese for their 
aggression. The result was disastrous for the Burmese, and they were 
completely routed in all centres in Assam bv the well disciplined force 
led by Col. Richards ; and on the 27th January 1825, while they 
were faced with annihilation at Sibsagar, a provisional truce was 
concluded through the intervention of the Buddhist priest Dharmadhar 
Brahmachari. 
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In the meantime, the British had attacked the Burmese mainland, 
and finding the posftion too insecure, the Burmese King had to sign a 
Treaty of treaty at Yandaboo on the 24th February, 1826, by the 

Vanda boo conditions of which, amongst other things, he agreed to 

abstain from all future interference with the principality of Assam and 
it* dependencies and also with the contiguous petty states of Cachar 
and Jainta. 

The Burmese soldiers who could not go back with their wives and 
children were allowed to remain in this country, and ultimately they 
were made to settle in the Goalpara district at the foot of the Garo 
Hills where their progeny — the Assamese Ma* s still live in several 
villages from Phulbari to Rambalapara practising the / religious 
observances of their fathers, but maintaining the social customs of their 
mothers. 

This treaty of Yandaboo, signed not between the king or the 
subjects of Assam and their enemy, but between tfye chief of the raiders 
and the representatives cf the supposed friends of Assam, 
at a. distance of several hundred miles from her borders, 
without consulting the wish or the opinion of the king or the subjects, 
made the British the virtual masters of the country, Thus the kingdom 
of Golden Gardens, established in 1228 A. D by an enterprising batch 
of Thai immigrants from North of Burma, and lately devastated and 
bled white by the vandalism of a batch of raiders of their own stock 
from Burma, ultimately passed into the hands of the White Race of 
the west in 1826 A. D. 


Tilt British 


The End 



Appendix — I. 

THE CHRONOLOGY OF KAMARUPA KINGS. 





i. THE NARAKA DYN\STY. 

3. 

Indra Pala 

1030-1055 

I. 

Naraka 1 

C. 2200-2169 B. C. 

4. 

Gopafa 

1055.1075 

2-23 Naraka 11 to XX1I1 

2169.150? B C. 

5. 

Sree H irsha Pali 

1075-10?} 

24. 

Naraka XXIV 

1503-1 47? B. C. 

6. 

DiTna Pala 

IOX5-1I15 

25. 

Bhagadatta 

1473-1449 B. C. 

7. 

Jo / Pala 

1115-1125 

26. 

Bajradatta 

1449-MPB.C 

8. 

Tingya Deva 

1125-1130 

27. 

Somadatta 

14I Q -1389 B. C. 


V. THE VARAHI- 

PALA DYNASTY. 


If. THE VARMAN DYN\STY. 


(!n the Kapil 

i Valley). 

I. 

Pushya Varma 

C. 350-330 A D. 

1. 

Vi3*va Sundar Deva 

C i 200 1240 

?. 

Samudra Varma 

350-330 

2. 

Koko Bhadra Deva 

1240-1/0 

3. 

Vala Varma 

420-4*0 

3. 

Su varna Deva 

1270-' 300 

4. 

Kalyan Varma 

4*0 460 

4. 

Mihamanikya 

1300-1350 

5. 

Canapati Va^ma 

460 480 

5. 

Padmanabha 

* 1350- 1360 

6. 

Mahend^ Varma 

480-500 

6. 

Sjbahu (Ruvar) 

n50-l365 

7. 

Narayao Varma 

500-5-70 

7. 

Kasyap 

1365-1400 

8. 

Mahabhuti Varma 

556-560 




10. 

Sth'ta Varma 

560-580 


VI. THE DEVA DYNASTY. 

11. 

Susthita Varma 

58C-593 

1. 

Vaidya Deva 

C. 11330-1150 

12. 

SupratistHra Va-m^ 

593 

2. 

Riyan Deva 

1150-1160 

13. 

BSaskar Varma 

593 650 

3. 

Bnaskar Deva 

1160-1180 

14. 

Avanti Varma 

650 654 

4. 

Ballava Deva 

1130-1200 


MI. THE MLECHH DYNASTY. 

5. 

Prunu Deva 

1200 1229 

1. 

Salasthambha 

C. 655-675 A. D. 

6. 

Su varna Pal 

1229-1232 

2. 

Vijaya 

673-683 „ 

7. 

Dyumut Nara.’n 

1232-1256 

3. 

Palakv 

685-700 

8. 

Sandnya Rai 

1256-1281 

4. 

Kamara 

7))- 75 

9. 

Sindhu Ra» 

1281-1303 

5. 

Vajra Deva 

715-730 

10 . 

Rupa Rai 

. 1306-1339 

' & 

Sree Harsha Deva 

730-750 

11 . 

Sugha Dhwaja 

1339-1310 


BaJaVatmi. { 

. 750-765 

12. 

Durlava Narain alias 


8 

Pralaaftba 

765 820 


Dh&rma Pala 

1345-1370 

9. 

Harjar Varma 

820 335 

13. 

Tamradnwai Pal 

I370-I3S0 

10. 

Vanamala Varma 

835-860 

14. 

So na Pala 

1380-1380 

II. 

Joymala Varma 

860 875 

15. 

Protap Singh* alias 


12.’ 

Bata Varma 11 

875-8 jO 


Miiganka 

1382-1 ^07 

13-20. Not known 

8*0-970 

16. 

Art aaita Singha 

1440-1430 

21. 

Tyag Singha 

970-985 

47. 

Run* Singha 

1440-1480 


IV. THE PALA DYNASTY. 

18- 

SuUt*nka 

1480-1490 

1 . 

Barhma Pala 

C. 93-iOGO A D. 

19. 

Mriganka 

14904498 

2. 

Rama Pala 

1000 1030 

20. 

Biravahu 

1418-1500 



VII. THE SOOTIA DYNASTY. 


i. Bir Pal 

C. 1194-1224 

2. Ratnadhwaj Pal 

1224-1334 

3. Bijaydwaj Pal 

1304-1360 

4. Bikramadhwai Pal 

1360-1390 

5. Garudadhwaj Pal 

1390-1400 

6 . Saakhadhwaj Pal 

1400-1420 

7. Mayurdhwaj Pal 

1429-1440 

8* Joydhwaj Pal 

1440-1460 

9. Karmadhwaj Pal 

1460-1480 

10, Dharmadhwai Pal 

1480-1522 

H. Nil ya Pal 

15221523 

VIII. THE KAYASTHA DYNASTY. 

It Pratap Dhwaja 

C. 1340-1345 

2. Durfav/a Narain 

1345-1380 

3. Indn Narain 

1380-1400 

4, DurlabSendra Narain 

1400 1405 

5* Fingua 

1405-1440 

IX. JHE KHEN 

DYNASTY. 

ll Niladhwija 

C. 14H0-144O 

« 2. Chakradhwaji * 

1440-1450 

3. Nilambar 

1460-1493 

X. THE EASTERN KAYASTHA DYNASTY. 

1 Samudra 

C. 1430-1465 

2. Manohar 

• 1-165.1480 

3. Lakshmt Davi 

1480-1500 

4. Sumanfa 9 


5. Santanu > 

1500-1512 

XI. THE KALITA DYNASTY. 

1. Subali 

C. 1225-1250 

2. Padma Narain 

1250-1275 

3. Mahendra Nirain 

1275-1303 

4. Prem Narain 

1300-1325 

. 5. Jay Narain 

1325-1350 

6. Kshobha Narain 

1350-1375 

7. Rim Chandn 

1375-1378 

8. N*ndishwar 

1378-1390 

9. Satyi Narain 

1390 1400 

10. Lakshmi Nirain 

1400-1430 

XU. THE VARA HI 

DYNASTY. 

1. Babhru-vahana 

C 1190-1220 

2, Chandra Has 

1220-8250 

3. Thakumuea 

12*0-1270 

4. Uftaradhwaj 

1270-130 0 

5. Biferamadhwaj 

1300-1360 


6. Bir Has 1360-1385 

7. Lokhara 1385-1390 

8. Pokhara 1385-1390 


XIII THE KOCH [JV NASTY. 


1 . 

Bishwa Singha 

1515-1540 

2. 

Nara-Narayan 

1540.(587 

3. 

Laksh mi Narain 

1587-1627 

* 

$ir Narain 

1627-1632 

5. 

Pran Narain 

1632-1665 

6. 

Moda Narain 

1665-1678 

7 . 

Basudev Narain 

1678-1682 

8. 

Mahindra Nara in 

1682-1693 

9. 

Rupa Natain 

1704-1714 

10 

Upendra Narain 

1714-1763 

11. 

Debandra Narain 

1763-1765 

12. 

Dhairyya Narain 

1765-1770 

13. 

R&jendra Narain 

1770-1772 


XIV. THE KACHAR} 

DYNASTY. 

1 . 

Virochan alias 



Bicharparipha 

C. 1385-1410 

7 . 

Vikramadityapha 

* 1410.1469 

3. 

Mahamanipha 

1460.1470 

4. 

Manipha 

1470 1485 

5. 

Larapha 

1485-1502 

6. 

Khorapha 

1502-1531 

7. 

Derchon^pha 

1531-1536 

8. 

NirbSoy N .rain f 

1544-1550 

9. 

Djrliv Narain 

1550-1564 

10. 

Makar adhwaj 

1664-1566 

11. 

Megha Narain 

1566-1580 

12. 

Yosha-Narain 

1580-1610 

13. 

Nara-Narain 

1610-1620 

14. 

Bhimadarpa Narain 

1620-1637 

15. 

Indrabila Narain 

1637-1644 

15. 

Birad arpa Narain 

1644-1632 

17. 

Garudadhwaj 

1382-1688 

IS. 

Makaradhwaj 

1688-1632 

19. 

Udayaditya 

1692-1695 

20. 

Tamradhwaj 

1695-1707 

21. 

Suradarpa 

1707.1732- 

27 . 

Dharmadhwaj 

(732-1734 

23. 

Kirti Chandra 

1734.1765 

24. 

Harish Chandra 

1765-1772 

25. 

Laks** mi Chandra 

1772-1780 

26. 

Kris na Chandra 

1780-1813 

27. .Govinda Chandra 

1313-1832 


XV. THE EASTERN KOCH DYNASTY. 


I. 

Raghu Devi 

1580-1603 

2. 

Parikshit Narain 

1603-1616 

3. 

Chandra Narain 


< 

alias Bijit Narain (Bijni) 

1616-1640 

4. 

Jay Narain 

16 40- 1662 

5. 

Mahendra Narain 



(Darrang) 

1640- ' 

XVI. THE MUHAMMEDAN RULERS OF 


KAMRUP. 


1. 

Makram Khan 

1612-1614 

2. 

Mir Sufi 

1614-1616 

3. 

Sheik Kama! 

1616-1632 

4. 

Abdus Sala 

1632-1638 

5. 

Nurullah 

1638-1656 

6. 

Mir Lutfullah 

1656-1658 


XVII. THE JAINTIA DYNASTY. 

1. 

Urmi Rani 


2. 

Krishak Pator 

C 550- 

3. 

Hatak 

570-600 

4 t 

Guhak 

600-630 

5a 

Jayanta 

630-660 

6. 

JoymalU 


7. 

Mahabal 


8. 

Banchatu 


9. 

Kama Deva 

1100-1120 

11. 

Kedareshwar Rai (Brahmin) 

1120-30 

12. 

Dhaneswar RaC 

1130-50 

13. 

Kandarpa Rai 

1150-70 

14. 

Mantk Rai 

1170-1193 

15. 

Jayanta Rai 

1190-1210 

16. 

Jayanti Devi 


17- 

Bara Comte 



12. Ban Singh* 

13. Protap Singh* 

14. Lakshmi Narain 

15. Ram Singha I 

16. Joy Narain 

17. Bar Gossain II 

18. Chatra Singha 

19. Yatra Naram 

20. Bijoy Singha 

21. Lakshmi Sinaia 

22. Ram Singha H 
23- Rajendra Siagha 

( @ Indra Singha ) 


1660-1669 v 

1669467B 

1678-1694 

1694-1*08 £ 

1708-1731 

1731-1730 

\m-vab^-ri 

1780-1785 
1785-1786' ' W# 
1786.1780 ,$>■:<£ 
1790.1832 *"rk 


18324835 


- i« i ^ '1 

Aw 


- .. (MEW DYNASTY) 

(. PribatRal -15004516 

2. Maju Gcwarn 1516 7512 

3 - Burk Parbat Rai . 15324548 

4. teGc*«in I 1548-1564 

9 . Bifoy Marik 1564-1580 

& ProupR.1 15801596 

7. Dhan Marik 1596-7612 

Ifc 'teha Marik , 1612-1825 

i-*0S‘ ■ Sundar Rat 1625-1656 

1 10. Chela Par bat Rai • 1636-1647 

11. Jolhabaata Rai 10174660 


XVIII. THE SYLHET KINGS. 

1. Krishak 

2. Hat&k 

3. Guhak" 

( PaUr Dynaity ) 

1. Gudak 

2. Sree-Hasta 

3. KirtiPal 

4-6 Unknown 

7. Bibhruvanta Deva 

8. Nava.Qirvan 

9. Gakul Deva 
•0. Naravan Deva 

11. Kesava Deva 

12. Kangs* Narain 

13. Mian Deva 

14. Frabir Deva 

15. Bboja-Vra Deva 

16. KahetraPal 

17. B.*hma|Tt.Dh*riaadteaj 

18. RajatBwta) 

19. GaudatStwai 

ate Bkabanattda 

20. Govardhan 

21. GautWGovinda 

X«. THE SOUTH SYLHET KINGS. 


i 


550 ■ 

570400 

«004»<V^. 


630-660 

660-690 

690-720 

720-870 

870-900 

900-930 

930-960 

960.990 

990-1040 

1040-1060 

1060-1880 

10804110 

11104140 

WfcCilJff 1 

1170-1200 

1200-1230 


rv': 


12304250 

1250-1260 

1260-1304 


•1. Brthtnajit 
'2. imtrafb 
f . Jpyananda 
4, Upananda 
3. Amarsmgha 

6. Jaydev Rai 

7. Gaud* Govindt 


1170-1300 


12604304 



/ 14. Ka^haba 

*■ 15, Yerangba 

* - Lowaimba 
' « 

' 17. Louito .; , ‘ 

' *& Wjflwiba 
>^1%. Jr&gtiaba 
ip*''*- . 20 K-oh .r.thaba 
2, ‘ 

> ..p^w^sbi ,, 
/3. Puranthnba 
Ofnocnh* . 


gm|p v Tonaba 
P" -36/ Tib*i4>a , * , Mr /* 
3t* Lairengfe* 

' Koibfmba 

36* ■ Lowang ICyamba 
^°° S ' n 

i * * -V ; ' 

; . * . * ^ . v, < « ■ £y . ;^iv u>' sff v 


L iCobomba 
» Tangjamba 
• Cholamba 
•\ Mujauiga V;' 

► /Xbagenba 1 
Khtmj/ob* 

Patlchornba > -.v/*/ 
Charai Rungba ;■■' ".« 
Ganbnewaz 

alms Gopal Singh* 
Aj«[ Shai 
Gaursham 
Joy Singh a 
Harsha Chandra 
Madhu ChAodnt * ■ 
Ohaurjlt ) \ 

* y t if M 

Gambhir S taftbA . « 

Chandra JCirtf -y.V- 
Dcverjdra > 

NarSingha / ' *.^' 

SurachanHra ) 
Kulachandra j 


}, 

<V 

— -Q — - 

* «. -opi f <> . 

' V'v*"W 

’ ’s # * 


i&S 


■ ssftfctfg 















Appendix — II. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

ENGLISH BOOKS & JOURNALS ETC. 


I. The Periplus of the Erythraen Sea Edited by W. H. Schoff (Longman Green 6- Co. 
London, 1912). 


(i) Land of This— — its location in Chin* (page 261) 

(ii) Ancient Trade route between Chin*, Tibet aid Assam (261-64) 

(iii) Silk is Ser, Serek and dealer in Silk is Kirata (266-67) 

2. Life of H.eun — T* Sang by Shaman Huri Li, edited by 5. Beal (Kagan Paul, Trench, 
Truberner 6- Co. London— 19 II) 

Detail descriptions of the journey to Kamarupa and stay in the court of Bhaakar Varmaij, 

kin^ of Kamarupa. 

Siyuki by S. Bea! — Buddhist Records of Western World-Vol. II. Habit and character of 
the people of Kamarupa, and details of fru its grown in Kamarupa and the moats round the Capital 
by training the riyet pp. 195-96. 

3. The Mother-pt III T>y Robert Briffauh 

Details of Mother Cult in different parts of the world. Fecundity of Earth same as that 
of women and woman conside r ed suitable vehicle for energising Earth to increase fertility 
for belter crop c t Special reference to A'Sam Tribes in page 10, 206. 

4. India and f^e Pacific World by Dr. Kalidas Nag, M. A., D. Litt (Calcutta 1941), 

Deti'is about the Austrics, Negroids, Nag&s and also cultural History of ancient China 

from Aathropolocical and Archaeological view points. Many important matters showing influence 
of Chinese Chao Culture on the Ahoms pp 158-59. 

China developed Mutical instruments etc. before 2704 B. C. page 148, 

5. Indian Culture — Quarterly Magazine edited by Dr. D, R. Bhandarkar Dr. B. M, 
Barua and Dr. B. K. Ghosh — Calcutta. 

Vo I VII, No. 3. Jnuary-March, 1941, pp— 335-359. Iranian and Sanskrit by Dr. 

B. K. GhosK D. Phil, D. Lift. 

Nature-Ocds were D^vas and abstract deities distinguished by magical power and potency 
were Asura* page 339., Animal sacrificing Deva- worshippers and Aiura-worshippers were 
antagonistic even before 7*ratkustra (340). Zerathustra energised the Iranian tribes and tet 
them on war oath (338). Zarathuttra's teaching had a pronounced tendency towards Monotheism 
tf ough never achieved (34!). 

Vol, V/l No t, — July-Seot. 1940, pp 57-64, B'rth of Gods by B. K. GhoiS D. Pr.il, . 
Litt, 

Vedin Arvans came in contract with the Assyrians who had settled in Asia Minor about 


2800 B C. 

Chief God of Assyria powerfully impressed the Aryans on their march to India and 
Asura became synonymous with Great (God) — (61) 

The great God of the Vedic^pamheon appears as Ahura in Avestan Mythology (58) 

The Hittites possessed a word Innara’ signifying 'Force Vigour'; they also worshiped 
a female divinity called Indra (63). 
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6. Asura India — by Dr. A. P. Bannerjee-Sastri, M. A. D. Phil, Patna (1926) Asuras 
are seapeople (20), Magicians (21), expert in medicine and Astrology (37), Matriarchal (t 35*37) ; 
Regard for Varuna (79-81). M&gadha, the land of the Mughees (72) 

7. Burma by Sir J. G. Scott, K. C. I. E. (London 1925) From the earliest time to the 
advent of the British. 

Chins call themselves Zhu, Shu, Lai (20). Buddl lissm ann Tantriciim spread into Burma 
through Assam (26, 29). Tai and Shans (45^46), 

8. Early History of Kam&rupa by Raj Bahadur K. L. Barua, C. 1. E. (Shiilong 1933) 

Contains details of &ncie»t History from the earliest time to the Koch period, mostly 

on Copper- plate grants and other ancient records. 

9. An Account of Assam, by Dr. John Peter Wade, edited by Benudhar Sarmah, 
Charing, Sibs&gar 1927. Written in 1793 when the writer accompatned the British army to 
Assam as a medical officer ; based on locally available manuscripts, mostly Ahom period. 

10. History of Assam by Sir Edwerd Gait, I. C. S. The first systematic History of 
Assam. Ahom period in details based on manuscripts in Ahom language. Pre-Ahom period 
dealt with cursorily due to nonavailability of mated alt. 

11. History of Upper Burmah and North Extern Frontier bv Col L.. W. Shakespeare 
(Mac millan 1914). Contains a lot of information* in the fronher are*s about anc-ent trade routes 
^ith Assam. General History, and details ‘about later British Milifry activities The aut' or 
wrote about frontier from h.'s personal experience. 

12. Report of Mr. J. EUiot, commissioner, dated 24.7.1789, and 6-3-178) on the 
Gurrow Hauts. (Baptist Mission Press, Sibsagar, 1847) 

Report of Mr. T. Sisson, Joint Magistrate of Ran^pore dated 15*2*1815, on the state of 
the G arrow Country (lbid-1847). Contains details of Mohendra Rajah’s State and as to how 
the British took over Garo-Hills, 

Report of Mr. Scott dated 15. 8. 1818 on the Measures to be pursued for the man we* 
ment of Garrcws and other rude Tribe*. (Ibid 1848). 

13. Angarot Magas— a sketch of our relations with them, by Major Francis Jenkins 
dated 25. 1 1. 1850 (Ibid 1851). Contains details of encounters with the Naga Hill Tr.bes of 
Kohima and the neighbouring areas, 

M. Travels and Adventures in Assim by Major Butler. 

T^e waiter w->s the first Deputy Commissioner of Nowgong, and he hid to 
undertake ?e/e r al Ma?/* Htil expeditions and dej wlf* T j* rvn Sempiti whom rr,?t 
personally. Contihs cop/ of Treaty with Tul i.v-m Senior?* 3-1 1-1833. 

15. The Extern Frontier of BHtish India by A. C. Bamrjee M, A, P. R. S. (Calcutta 
1 >34). Contains details of Burma, Manipur and Ass im exn- Jitions resulting in annexation. 

IG The Early History of Bengal Vol. l. bv P. L. Paul. M. A. (Indian Research 
Institute, Calcutta, 1939). Aacient Bengal based on Copper pUte grams and old records. 

17 Meit’ i H are i may e Ancient History of Manipur by Aymbaou Vidy? Ratna 
(Imp^al, Mjqj..ur # 1934). A short History bused on an sient traditions, customs etc, Manipunes 
are sought to be proved as M&itrakas. 

18. Report cn the Archaeological Study in Manipur by W. Yumjao $in A h fSt-te Press, 
’rnohai, Minbjr — P35). Reports of Goins, Copper elites and other rnuerrJs found on 
excavation. Puotojriohs cf four coins dated 2nd centum A. D, and rea ing of Cooper plate 
in archaic Manipur.' d jted 721 Saka era, 

1). Miter of ShahJela! by Mufti Az.aruJdm A '•raid (Sylhct, DU) Details of 
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Sha^Jelai and Muhamedan Rulers of early period in Sylhet. Contain* translation of many stone ^ 
inscriptions. And also translation of Ibne Batutah's tour diary from Delhi to Tibet through Assam 
mentioning the kingdom of Habung. 

20. Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, Bengal 1898, part 1, page 20, Note on the 
Antiquity of Chittagong by Raibahadur Sarat Chandra Das, C. 1. E. based on Tibetan Records. 
Fourth son of Babla Sundar, king of Cnittagong ruled in the kingdom of N&ingata located in Hill 
tracts of Assam, Kach&r and Tripura, 

21. Journal of Fe Assam Research Society Edited by Rai Bahadur K. L. Bahadur 
C, 1. E., published by the Kvmrupu-Anusandhan Samity, Gauhati — 

(Ij Voi. I. No. 1. April 1933. Pragjyotisha, Kamarupa and Davaka— by Prof. 
P. C. Sen M. A. pp, 12.15. 

(i) Jyotish&s — a race of people setted in four different parts of India and were known 
as Pragjyotisha, Utrara Jyotisha, Upa-Jyotisha, Uttama Jyotisha (12), 

(n> K&matupas — A different race of people of foreign origin etnered Brahmaputra 
Valley from North East (13). 

(jit) Davcka ass umhd to be situated »o me where South of Tezpur and north of Sylhet. 

(2) Vcl. II No. 1, April 1934. 

(0 Ruins of the Siva Temple at Numaligarh by R. M. Nath, B. E. pp. 7^9 contains 
detailed description of t' e Rums and locality with Historical a’lusion. 

(3) VoUi. No. 2. July 1934. 

(0 Was there a Buddhist Temple at Hajc by K. L. Barua pp. 39-44 — enntains detailed 
description of the place and the temple, and quotation from Waddel's "Lamaism'* and refers to 
popular belief of the Tibetans that Budha died In Assam. 

(ii) Kamarupa and Vajrayana — by K. L. Barua pp45..51. Basing on SadhanmaU 
edited by Dr. B. T. Bhattacharyya (Baroda, Gaekwad series), w! ere Svlhet, Kamarupa -and 
Oddiyana are mentioned as equally sacred places in Buddhist Tantric Works, influence of the 
religion in Assam in I hh century. 

(3) Vol — 111. — No. 1. 

(0 King S K ri Harsha the Author of the Ratnavaii by Jogendra Chandra Ghosh 5-9. 
Tiie author of the book is D'&vaka-Bh&sa patronised by Sri Harsa Deva, Usually, the Icing is taken 
to be Sri Harsa of Kashmir (Ilth — 12 Century); but wordings of t’r-e first eulogising couplet 
in the book — refer to Maru, the general of Naraka who was defeated by Vishnu, and hence the 
king is proved to be Sri Harsa Deva of the Mlechha dynasty of Kamrupa. 

(ii) Th* Administrative system of Kamarupa by B. K. Barua — pp 23.32, 

Vol. HI. No. 1. 

(i) Some Ancient Relics found in North Lxk 1 impur by S}t, Sarbeswar Barua B. L., 
pp 39*47 — contains Sanskrit read in of two copper plate grants dated 1392 and 1401 A. D. of 
Satya Narain and Lakshmi Narain respectively who ruled in the part of the country comprising 
of present North Lakh impur and Sad ; ya and made land grants to Brahmins who were worshippers 
of God V:snu. Sadhaya Purus memioned in both the plates as the capital city. 

Vol. lii—No. 3— The Kalitas in Assam by Kali Ram Medhi M. A., pp 75.78 — a general 
discussion about the original homeland migration of the people. 

Vol. HI— No. 4 - A K* mrupa Brahman in K&finga by J. C. Ghosh pp 1 13—1 15. 

Vol. IV— No. 2— 

V) baakaracaryya and Buddhism in Assam by R. M. Nath pp. 31.39 proves 
traces of BuddhLm ,*n various forms in A'sam even Ufore Sankaraearyya to I2th century A. b. 



Timgya Deva and Vaidya Deva.by N. N, Dass Gupta M. A., pp 39-45. 

Vol V. No. I \fr 2 : — 

0) Kamarupa in the * Mar keyanda Purana by K. L. Barua pp. 8-14. Important 
references to Pragjyotisha and Kamarupa, prevalence of Sun worship. 

(2) "'Antiquities of the Kapil i and the Jamuna valleys by by R. M. Nath — pp 14-57 — 
Report on the exploration of many sites of archaeological ruins in the Nowgong district including 
the rock inscription of Baraganga in the Mikir Hills. 

Vol VI. No. 2. — (i) Do — pages 34.37. 

(ii) Assamese Embassy to China' in 42S A. D. referred to by Vincent Smith »n his 
History of India aad also by Lt. Col. Alban Wilson in "Sport and Service in Assam and 
elsewhere*', 1924 (London). 

Vol. Vlf. No. I — Kamarupa and the Kautilya by N. N. Das Gupta pp 24-34. 

(i) Suvam&kudya mentioned in Book If, chapter XI of Kautilya's Arthasastra — as 
containing gold and golden silk is identified with Son-Kor»ha village ne^r Hajo in Kamrupa. 

Voh Vi} — No. 3 — Jabily or the Naga Coin — by S. C. Goswami nay — 87. 

Vol. vw— No.2— 

(i) Ruin* of Na-Bhanga by R. M. Nath pages 35-3 7. 

(ii) Ruins of Mayaour by D. N. Das — pn 43-49. 

Vol. VIII No. 3— pp 85 — Further Antiquities of the Kapil! 6- the Jamuna Valleys 
by R. M. Nath — descriptions of some Ruins in the heart of the Mikir Hills, dated about 9th 
century A. D. 

Vol. VM No. 4— 

(i) Deopani Ruins — by R. M. Nath, pp 130-1 34- — Detailed descriptions of Bisnu, 
Durga and other images discovered at Deop an , Golaghat with reading of the inscription on the 
body of the Visnu image. 

(ii) The Badaganga Rock Inscription of Mahar .jadhiraja Bhutivarman — by Dr. N. K. 
Bnattasali M. A., Pb. D., po 138- 13 "^contains photographs and reading of the rock 
inscription dated 554 A. D. 

Baitgiil Boobs : — 

22. Karmruoa-Sasanav&li by M. M. Pandit P. N, Vidyavinode M. A., published by 
Rangpur Sahltya Farishad (1333 B. S.) Original text and Bengali translation of ten copper 
plate grants and two rock inscriptions of ancient kings of Kamarupa with annotation and 
crirical discussion. 

23. Banghr Itihas ( History of Bengal ) by R. D. Bannerjee from the earliest time to 
the advent of the Muhammedans based on inn jmerable copper plate grants etc. 

24. Koch Be^arer Itihas ( History of Koch Beh?r ) Vol. 1 bv Khan Chowdhury Amana- 
t ullah ('State Press Koch-Behar, 1936 ), based on old records, offic al documents, copper plate 
grants etc. 

25. Srihatter Itibritta ( Vol I & II ) by A. C. Tattranidni contains readings r of Bhatera 
copper plates. Deals mostly with Mohammedan period. 

26. Srihatter Prachm hthas ( Early History of Sylhet ) by K. K. Gupta Chowdhury 
M. Sc.» B. L., (Sylhet). Short summary of the pre-Muhammedan Rulers of Sylhet, Jamba and 
and Law ; based on Hattanather Panchali an old manuscript found by the author. This give* 
a chronological account and solves the missing link of ibe Bhatera plater. 

( The original marrusc-ffpt ws* also mad? avaiiabfe to *bf writer ) 



27. Jaimer Itihas (History of Jaintia by Muhammad Abdul At'it, Dubi School, 
J&intapur Sylhet (19^6) 

28. Sri Rajamah 3 volumes History of Tripura kings as per old chronicles edited by 
K. P, Sen Vidyabhusan and published by the State Authority, Tioperah State, Ajartala. 

Maftfpurl Book : — 

29. Manipur Itihas C Hiatory of Manipur ) Written iri MantpUfi language by W. 
Yumjao Singh (State Press, Manlour 1942), basid on old records and traditions. 

Auimtse Books : — 

30. Ahomer Adi Bjranji ( Early History of the Ahoms ) by Pumakanta BuragoHain. 

( Sibsagar 1945), The Author belongs to the aristocratic Ahom family of Sinsagar. He tra* 
veiled in Burma and China where he stayed for many years and collected firsthand information 
by mixing with the people and reading their history in their language, 

Root meanings of Meung.Kha, Kawng etc. are given in this booklet. 

31. Ahom "Buranji original in Ahom language with English Translation by Raisahib 
Golap Birua (Govt. Publication) 

32. Deodhai Asom Bunnji with several shorter chronicles compiled from old 
Assamese manuscript* History of the Ahoms from the earliest time to the reign of Rudra.Singha 
edited by S. K Bhuyaa M. A. B. L., (Dept, of Historical and Antiquarian Studiei, Govt, of 
Assam) 1932. 

33. Tungkhungia Buranji 

From a manuscript compiled in 1804, begins with reign of Godadhar Sin.^a (1681) 
and ends with KatnalesWaf Singha. The book contain, detailed descriotion of the Moamaria 
revolution and also many other careful note.. Edited by S. K. Bhuyan M. A. B. L., (D. H. A. 

S. 1932), 

34. Assam Buranii by Kasinath Tamuli-Phuksn fCalcutta, Majumda, press 1906.) 
From the earliest pedod to 1833, 12th April vsAen Purandar Sm?ha was installed on the 

throne again by the British. The book contains detailed informations about construction of 
temples, roads palaces and a!.o social and political customs in t-e Ahom court. Detailed 
calculations of the Ahom era Is also given in the book. 

35. Kachari Bura.ji edited by S. K Bhuvan fD. H. A. S. 1936) a collection of 
variou. records about the kacharis in old manuscripts. Tne earliest History begin, wtth 
Oandrahas and Bicharpati Pha more o, leas on thologtcal background. The last part gtvens 
details of encounters of Kacharis with Ahoms upto the reign of Tamradhwaj Naram. 


Assam*** Manuscripts i- , „ . . c t 

36 Assam Buranji ( Manuscriot m the house of late Brahma nanda Kakon of Tezour 

Darrang ) The book contain, detailed description of Varahi-Bodo kings and Chandraha, and 
Bichsjpati oha are linked chronologically a, historical penons. Varah, rules at Halem 

Bihouria. Brahma Tezpur etc. are described in detail, with reasonable '^^h‘renow 
archaeologically verified. The manuscript was lent to the wnter by the w.fe of late Kakot,. 

37 Biographies of Sankar Deva. Madhav Deva, Damodar Deva. Bonphi Cop^D^a, 

Deva and Madhava Deva some of which have been printed. 


Sanskrit Hooks t — 

37. Koulajoana Nimaya edited by Dr, P. 4 C. Bagchi ( Calcutta 1934 ) Original manusi- 
Cript obtained from Nepal. Deals with teachings of Mina Nath. Page 78 states this book was 
available in every household of Kamarupa. 

38. Hastyayurveda — a treatise on Elephantalogy edited by Sivadatta Sarma ( Anandas- 
tama, Poona, Bombay, IS94). The book was written at the instance of the ruler of Angadesha 
( Bhagalpur )by sage Palakapya whose hermitage was situated on the bank of the Lohit river 
where it took its turn directly towards the sea ( page 6, para 101 ). 
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